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CHAPTER  I 


H.  D. *S  CLASSICAL  BACKGROUND 

Hilda  Doolittle — H.  D. — has  been  called  an  inspired  anachronism, 
a Greek  reborn  into  modern  times.  No  recent  poet,  perhaps,  has  been 
more  indebted  to  Euripides,  Sappho,  Homer,  the  Greek  Anthology,  and 
other  classical  models.1  But  H.  D.  has  sifted  idle  classical  world 
through  a modern  imagination.  A few  of  her  poems  could  pass  for  the 
work  of  ancient  authors,  but  most  are  uniquely  her  own,  and  the  sum  of 
her  antique  writings — poems,  play,  juvenile,  and  two  novels — is  by  no 
means  classical.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  show  where  H.  D.  has 
simply  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  where  she  has,  by  an 
artful  selection  and  transformation,  revealed  the  bias  of  a sensitive 
and  reclusive  modern  woman.  Such  an  examination  will  support,  I think, 
this  general  truth:  she  has  escaped  from  her  own  world  into  antiquity, 

but  even  in  her  escape  she  is  not  content;  even  among  the  metopes  and 
cornices  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  she  wishes  to  escape  yet  further,  beyond 
the  last  ridge  of  hills,  beyond  Olympus  itself.  Her  mountains  thrust  up- 
ward not  to  be  explored  but  to  offer  flight.  Her  women  demand  equality 
with  men  only  to  renounce  than.  Her  gods,  weary  of  prayers  and  festivals, 
fly  to  the  pine  forest  or  the  glacier;  they  love  and  hate,  toil  and 

V "classical"  I refer  to  the  whole  world  of  Greece  and  Rome,  not 
to  that  specific  period  of  about  450-323  B.C.  which  art  historians  take 
to  be  the  Classical  period  of  Greek  art.  In  H.  D.*s  case,  the  emphasis 
is  largely  cm  Greece  rather  than  Rcsne,  though  we  shall  see  that  Palimpsest, 
Part  I,  is  laid  in  Rome. 
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conquer;  but  always  retreat  lies  foremost  in  their  minds,  retreat  from 
each  other  and  from  the  city  which,  like  a threatening  Sphinx,  hunches 
behind  them. 

Renunciation  is  the  unifying  theme  of  H.  D. *s  world,  renunciation 
as  typified  in  Artemis,  goddess  of  the  woods,  but  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  follow  the  example  of  imperceptive  critics  and  characterize  this 
world  as  "desiccated,  dead,  a wire-jerked  munrny.  ..."  In  H.  D.,  re- 
nunciation may  become  fiercely  passionate,  and  the  very  fierceness  with 
which  she  renounces  human  entanglements  implies  her  deep  sensitivity. 

Though  choosing  strange  disguises,  goddesses,  enchantresses,  even  young 
warriors,  she  can  only  in  part  conceal  her  painful  vulnerability  to  the 
beauty  which  Elinor  Wylie  described  as  having  "the  hard  heart  of  a child, "3 
the  beauty  which  is  all  the  more  dangerous  when  embodied  in  human  form. 

It  is  true  that  images  of  ice  and  snow  abound  in  H.  D.'s  world,  and  some- 
times, to  be  sure,  they  threaten  to  extinguish  the  last  human  fires  (as 
in  Hedylus).  But  her  more  successful  works  are  those  in  which  icy  fervor 
is  the  distinguishing  characteristic;  those  which,  like  dry  ice,  burn 
even  while  they  seem  to  chill.  If  the  primary  aim  of  this  study  is  to 
describe  H.  D.*s  use  of  classical  materials,  the  secondary  aim  is  to 
remedy  the  critical  misconception  that  she  has  achieved  a narrow,  marble 
perfection,  faultless  in  form  but  without  real  vitality. 

2"Turtle  and  Mock-Turtle,"  The  Hew  Statesman,  XXIII  (August,  1924), 
^Collected  Poems  (Mew  York,  1954),  p.  3. 
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My  second  chapter,  hy  relating  H.  D.  to  her  contemporaries  and  by- 
sketching  the  details  of  her  life,  will  attempt  to  explain  why  she  re- 
turned to  the  Greeks.  Heroines  and  heroes,  both  mortal  and  divine,  are 
the  concern  of  my  third  and  fourth  chapters,  while  my  fifth  deals  with 
H.  D,  *s  variations  on  Sappho,  and  ny  sixth  with  settings.  The  poems 
considered  in  Chapters  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI  are  those  appearing  in  Col- 
lected Poems  (1925)  and  Red  Roses  for  Bronze  (l93l)>  with  the  addition 
of  four  poems  not  published  until  the  late  thirties.  Subsequent  chapters 
will  examine  four  longer  narrative  and  dramatic  works,  Palimpsest  (1926) 
Hippolytus  Temporizes  (1927),  Hedylus  (1928),  and  The  Hedgehog  (1936). 
Chapter  XI  considers  the  World  War  II  trilogy  (19*&,  19^5,  1 9**6)>  and 
the  study  closes  with  an  evaluation  of  H.  D.'s  significance  for  the 
reader.  Since  I am  unqualified  to  consider  H.  D.  as  a translator,  I 
have  limited  my  study  to  her  original  works,  though  I shall  draw  occa- 
sionally from  the  notes  to  her  translations.  Since  I am  concerned  with 
her  classical  world  alone,  not  the  entire  body  of  her  work,  I shall  refer 
only  incidentally  to  her  books  not  of  Greek  and  Raman  inspiration:  By 
Avon  River  (19*19) ) poems  and  brief  essays  shout  Shakespeare  and  his  con- 
temporaries; Tribute  to  Freud  (1956),  a record  of  her  psychoanalysis  by 
the  great  professor;  and  her  most  recent  book.  Bid  Me  to  Live  (i960),  an 
autobiographical  novel  about  London  in  the  First  World  War. 

Before  we  may  approach  H.  D.  herself,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
do  two  things:  first,  we  must  glance  at  the  ancient  writers  who  gave 

her  subjects,  scenes,  and  characters;  second,  we  must  consider  the  nine- 
teenth century  classical  tradition  into  which  she  was  born,  a tradition 
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which  both  enriched  and  diluted  the  inspiration  of  antiquity.  The 
remainder  of  this  chapter  concerns  itself  with  these  two  tasks. 

H.  D.'s  debt  to  Greek  and  Roman  writers  is  apparent  even  from  the 
table  of  contents  in  Collected  Poems  (a  volume  which  combines  Sea  Garden 
[1916],  Hymen  [1921],  and  Iiellodora  11924]).  Of  the  eighty-nine  poems 
listed,  thirty-five  have  an  unmistakable  classical  reference  in  their 
titles.  "Adonis,"  "Pygmalion,"  "Demeter,"  "Thetis"  (twice),  "Heliodora,” 
"fhaedra,"  and  "Telesila,"  to  mention  only  a few,  name  characters  from 
Greek  mythology  or  history;  and  a look  at  the  poems  themself  es  informs 
us  that,  unlike  Joyce's  Ulysses,  they  refer  to  Greek  originals  and  not 
modern  counterparts.  Whether,  like  Adonis,  the  characters  are  addressed 
by  the  poet  or  whether,  like  Demeter,  they  are  monologists  telling  their 
own  stories,  they  inhabit  the  antique  world. 

Many  of  the  poems  not  localized  by  their  titles  are  established  in 
a classical  background  by  allusions  or  images.  In  "The  Look-Out,"  for 
example,  the  helmsman  identifies  himself  as  Lyncaeus,  one  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. In  "Telesila"  the  heroine  alludes  to  a Spartan  attack  on  Argos  in 
the  fifth  century  B.  C.,  and  the  heroine  of  Palimpsest,  though  H.  D.'s 
invention,  is  called  the  daughter  of  Crates,  the  Cynic  philosopher,  and 
his  wife  Hipparchia.  In  "The  Contest"  images  of  cropped  hair,  a 
twisted  head -band  of  gold,  and  a crown  of  myrtle  recall  the  Greek  ath- 
letes immortalized  by  Myron  aid  Polycleitus.  When  "Prisoners"  speaks 
of  a hero  having  attended  a banquet  with  a hyacinth-circlet  around  his 
head,  we  recall  the  ancient  Greek  custom  whereby  slaves  greeted  guests 
with  chaplets  of  hyacinths  as  they  entered  from  the  dusty  street. 
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"Loss”  describes  a young  man  with  shoulder-strap,  shorn  locks,  wrought 
greaves,  and  a tunic;  where  one  or  two  of  the  details  could  apply  to  a 
Saracen,  a Crusader,  or  even  a G.  I.  with  a crew-cut,  the  accumulation 
of  details  identifies  a Greek  or  Roman, 

From  what  ancient  writers  did  H.  D.  draw  her  inspiration?  In 
later  parts  of  this  study,  we  shall  examine  her  models  in  specific  detail, 
but  here  we  may  mention  the  more  important  in  passing.  Euripides  deserves 
first  place.  H.  D.  translated  choruses  from  his  Iphigeneia  at  Aulis, 
Bacchae,  and  Hecuba,  and  she  translated,  in  1937 > aa  entire  play,  his 
Ion  (and  in  her  introduction  classed  him  with  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles 
as  one  of  the  world’s  three  greatest  dramatists).  She  wrote  an  original 
verse  play,  Hippolytus  Temporizes,  on  the  subject  he  had  treated  in  his 
Hippolyfcus , and  four  of  her  short  poems, "Phaedra,"  "Hippolytus  Temporizes," 
"She  Rebukes  Hippolyta,"  and  "She  Contrasts  Herself  with  Hippolyta," 
describe  characters  who  appear  in  Hippolytus. 

Homer  also  gave  her  subjects.  She  translated  a selection  from  the 
Odyssey  about  Athene,  and  she  treated  several  prominent  Homeric  heroines, 
Circe,  Calypso  (which  she  sometimes  spells  "Callypso"),  Thetis,  Helen,  and 
Cassandra,  in  original  poems.  In  addition  to  supplying  her  with  heroines, 
it  was  Horner  who  helped  to  crystallize  the  entire  Olympian  stage  of  Greek 
religion  which  has  so  profoundly  influenced  English  and  American  poets 
including  H.  D.  H.  D.  by  no  means  confines  herself  to  the  Olympian 
stage;  she  also  explores  the  pre-Olympian  period  of  ghost-worship  and 
propitation;  but  the  great  Olympians  of  her  pantheon,  Artemis , Aphrodite, 
Demeter,  Apollo,  Zeus,  Hermes,  and  others,  were  indelibly  marked  by 
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Homer's  hexameters,  and  by  the  Homeric  Hymns  written  several  centuries 
alter  him  but  strongly  under  his  influence. 

Euripides  was  a dramatist,  Homer  an  epic  poet.  But  H.  D.  is 
first  of  an  a lyric  poet,  aid  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  her 
drawing  on  Sappho,  Theocritus,  and  the  miscellaneous  poets  of  the  Greek 
Anthology.  Sappho  supplied  her  with  six  fragments  which  she  greatly  ex- 
panded, and  Sappho's  wedding  masque  to  Hector  and  Andromache  may  have  in- 
fluenced H.  D.'s  "Hymen."  The  great  pastoral  poet  Theocritus,  though  his 
sylvan  landscapes  contrast  sharply  with  H.  D.'s  starker  countryside,  gave 
her  the  enchantress  Simaetha.  Ho  less  did  the  poets  of  the  Anthology 
serve  her.  Plato,  a sometime  poet  as  well  as  a philosopher , left  some 
unforgettable  lines  which  H.  D.  expanded  into  "Lais."  Nose  is,  a love 
poetess  of  the  third  century  a C. , suggested  the  poem  bearing  her  name, 
and  Meleager,  a first  century  B.  C.  poet  who  lived  on  Cos,  gave  her  a 
quotation  which  she  enlarged  into  "Heliodora.”  In  Palimpsest  the  heroine 
translates  into  Latin  a (keek  song  by  Moero,  a Byzantine  poetess  of  the 
third  century  B.  C.  whom  the  Anthology  describes  as  one  of  the  "divine- 
voiced women  that  Helicon  fed  with  song"  the  poem  "Teles ila"  celebrates 
a love  poetess  praised  in  the  same  paragraph  with  Moero;  and  the  titular 
hero  of  Hedylus  takes  his  name  from  a third  century  B.  C.  poet  who  con- 
tributed several  pieces  to  the  Anthology. 

But  Greek  writers,  however  strong  an  influence  on  H.  D.,  were  not 
her  total  inspiration.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  she  read  these  writers  in 


Sol.  I,  trans.  W.  R.  Baton  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1958)*  p.  17 
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the  original  Greek,  hut  sometimes  she  read  them  in  translations,  and 

sometimes,  too,  the  mythology  and  history  they  treated  came  to  her 

through  the  medium  of  English  and  American  writers.  Homer,  for  example, 

had  by  H.  D.'s  time  descended  through  nearly  three  thousand  years  of 
* 

editing,  abridgment,  translation,  and  retelling,  and  who  could  say  how- 
much  he  had  altered  in  the  process?  Behind  H.  D.  lay  a classical  tradi- 
tion of  great  strength  and  complexity,  a tradition  which,  expressing  it- 
self in  such  various  fields  as  history,  archaeology,  anthropology;  and 
literature,  had  reached  a climax  when  H.  D.  was  a young  woman.  The 
remainder  of  this  chapter  will  attempt  to  summarize  classical  influences 
in  the  nineteenth  century  (with  an  occasional  look  before  and  after); 
the  century,  that  is,  into  which  H.  D.  was  bora  in  1886  and  in  which 
she  first  began  to  write.  This  tradition  was  the  heritage  of  most  well- 
educated  people  in  H.  D.'s  youth.  In  her  Bryn  Mawr  years,  the  Greek  and 
Raman  classics  were  still  emphasized  in  the  school  curricula,  and  some 
of  the  archaeological  discoveries  of  the  day  (the  exploration  of  Evans 
in  Crete,  to  name  only  the  most  important)  were  featured  in  the  better 
newspapers  like  the  New  York  Times  as  well  as  in  learned  journals.  From 
early  youth,  H.  D.  read  with  sensitivity  and  perception,  and  to  what  she 
learned  through  her  own  reading  we  may  add  the  stimulation  of  friends 
and  acquaintances  like  Ezra  Pound  and  T.  S.  Eliot,  whose  classical  lean- 
ings are  familiar  to  the  most  casual  readers  of  their  verse.  H,  D. 
assuredly  did  not  write  in  a vacuum. 

For  convenience  we  may  divide  the  classical  tradition  into  four 
divisions:  (l)  archaeologists  and  historians;  (2)  anthropologists;  (3) 
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translators;  and  (4)  poets,  dramatists,  and  novelists.  A thorough 

treatment  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study.  For  the  brief  sketch 

given  here,  I am  greatly  indebted  to  Douglas  Bush’s  Mythology  and  the 

Romantic  Tradition,  Gilbert  Highet's  The  Classical  Tradition,  and  John 

5 

Edwin  Sandy’s  A Short  History  of  Classical  Scholarship. 

' t » - v . 1 ’ 

I 

Archaeologists  and  Historians 

It  is  perhaps  appropriate  to  begin  our  review  of  the  classical 
tradition  with  Johann  Joachim  Winckelaann,  whose  identification  of  the 
classical  spirit  with  "noble  simplicity  and  a calm  grandeur"  was  widely 
accepted  in  the  decades  before  H.  D.  began  to  write.  This  German  archaeol- 
ogist and  art  historian,  who  excavated  at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  directed  attention  to  the  classical 
world  with  his  History  of  Ancient  Art  (1764).  This  book,  though  a 
history  of  the  entire  Mediterranean  world,  highlighted  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  its  influence  was  largely  classical.  Empire  furniture,  the  paintings 
of  David,  the  sculptures  of  Canova,  treatises  like  Lessing's  Laokoon, 
even  the  ideals  of  the  French  Revolution  owed  much  to  the  new  Greek  and 
Roman  inspiration.  It  is  true  that  Winckelmann,  handicapped  by  the 

limited  scholarship  of  his  day,  made  mistakes.  He  took  Roman  and 

....  ' * 

'Other  useful  works  were  The  Oxford  Companion  to  Classical 
Literature  and  finally,  William  Rose  Benfet’s  Reader’s  Encyclopedia, 
a work  which,  though  popular  rather  than  scholarly,  abounds  in  curious 
and  provocative  information. 
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Hellenistic  copies  to  represent  Greek  art  at  its  best.  He  believed 
that  the  cold  impassivity  of  Apollo  Belvedere  typified  the  general 
spirit  of  the  ancients,  and  his  narmorean  interpretation  of  the  classi- 
cal spirit  prevailed,  on  the  whole,  until  Nietzsche's  Birth  of  Tragedy. 
But  Winckelmann's  importance  was  great,  and  he  endures  as  a pioneer, 
even  if  not  an  ultimate  authority,  in  the  study  of  ancient  art. 

Excited  by  the  discoveries  at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  archaeol- 
ogists hurried  to  explore  other  ancient  sites.  The  sands  of  Egypt 
began  to  yield  papyri  of  considerable  significance.  To  the  slender 
store  of  Sapphic  fragments  preserved  in  the  writings  of  ancient  authors, 
new  fragments , sometimes  entire  poems,  were  added;  and  Sappho's  country- 
man Alcaeus  materialized  in  the  light  of  additional  poems  as  a wine- 
loving,  lovable  hedonist  only  less  gifted  than  Sappho  herself.  When 
H.  D.  went  to  Henry  T.  Wharton's  1877  collection  of  Sappho  to  find 
epigraphs  for  six  of  her  poems,  she  could  choose  from  fragments  which 
would  not  have  been  available  to  her  in  the  previous  century.^ 

More  important  than  the  findings  in  Egypt  were  Schliemann's 
excavations  at  Troy  in  1873  and  Ifycenae  in  1876.  Like  Winckelmann,  he 
was  not  infallible.  He  was  mistaken  in  thinking  that  he  had  found  the 
level  of  Troy  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  in  supposing  that  he  had  located 
Agamemnon's  tomb  at  Mycenae.  But  the  story  of  his  transformation  from 
businessman  to  dedicated  archaeologist  fired  the  imagination  of  the 


^Discoveries 


continue.  In  the  last  decade,  a new  poem  by  Sappho 


was  uncovered,  apparently  addressed  to  her  daughter , Cleis,  “a  girl 
whose  hair  is  yellower  than  torchlight"  (Mary  Barnard,  Sappho  [Berkeley 

1958 U P.  83. 
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world  and  focused  attention — and  funds — on  the  pursuits  of  archaeology. 

In  a sense.  Sir  Arthur  Evans  climaxed  the  beginnings  of  Schliemann  when 
he  laid  hare  the  motherland  of  Troy  and  Mycenae,  the  fabulous  kingdom  of 
Crete,  Homer  and  other  ancient  authors  had  hinted  a country  guarded  by 
a metal  giant,  Tagus,  served  by  the  scientist  Daedalus,  the  first  aero- 
naut, and  ruled  by  a redoubtable  sea-king  who  exacted  a yearly  tribute 
from  Athens  in  youths  and  maidens.  But  historical  truth  seemed  hopelessly 
obscured  in  legend.  Invaders  and  earthquakes  had  done  a thorough  job  of 
burying  Cretan  history  along  with  Cretan  cities.  Evans,  however,  located 
the  site  of  Knossos,  the  Cretan  capital,  and  began  excavations  which  con- 
tinued from  1900  to  1908,  Publishing  his  discoveries  first  in  articles, 
then  in  the  four-volume  Palace  of  Minos,  he  helped  to  set  the  Greek  civi- 
lization in  a new  context.  Historians  had  puzzled  over  the  sudden 
brilliant  flowering  of  Athens  and  other  Greek  cities  in  the  classical 
period,  Crete  now  appeared  as  part  of  the  explanation.  The  conquerors 
of  the  island,  invading  from  the  north,  had  leveled  the  terraced  palaces 
and  the  amphitheaters  where  girls  wrestled  bulls;  the  swelling  columns 
and  the  frescoes  of  blue  dolphins.  But  the  rich  Cretan  tradition  of  grace, 
leisure,  and  spontaneity  had  somehow  survived,  and  it  was  Cretan  grace, 
no  less  than  northern  vigor,  which  flowered  into  Hellenic  glory.  When 
II.  D.  writes  about  classical  Greece,  she  is  writing  about  a culture  seen 
in  the  new  perspective  made  possible  by  Evans*  excavations.  What  is  more, 
she  appears  to  be  directly  drawing  on  these  excavations  when,  in  Hippo lytus 
Temporizes,  she  alludes  to  the  built-up  simmer  palaces  and  the  "blue  blue" 
walls  of  Queen  Phaedra's  homeland. 
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Lesser  discoveries  paralleled  the  explorations  of  Ifycenae,  Troy, 
and  Knossos.  In  1875  a party  of  Germans  set  to  work  in  Olympia  and,  ex- 
cavating through  several  decades,  uncovered  not  only  the  "Winged  Victory," 
but  the  "Hermes"  of  Praxiteles,  the  one  surviving  statue  known  to  have 
been  sculptured  by  a Greek  master  of  the  Great  Age  (450  B.C.  - 323  B.C.). 
At  the  same  time,  Americans  were  digging  on  the  Acropolis,  and  not  least 
among  their  discoveries  was  a cache  of  statues  still  flecked  with  paint. 
The  softness  of  Hermes  and  the  color  of  the  Parthenon  statues  scarcely 
accorded  with  Winckelmann's  impression  of  marble  pallor;  if  the  Greeks 
loomed  less  heroic  now  in  the  minds  of  both  scholars  and  public,  they 
seemed  considerably  more  human  and,  as  art  historians  never  tired  of 
remarking,  more  modern.  Certainly  H.  D.'s  creations  have  something  of 
that  chill  about  them  which  Winckelmazm  observed  in  Pompeii,  yet  often 
their  chill  conceals  the  fire  of  human  yearnings;  and  as  for  the  modern- 
ity of  the  ancient  world,  H.  D.  could  ask:  How  can  anyone  believe  that 

500  B.C.  and  "our  own  problematical  present  are  separated  by  an  insur- 
mountable chasm? That  H.  D.  had  direct  contact  with  the  work  of 
archaeologists  is  incontestable.  Her  notes  to  the  Ion  of  Euripides 
describe  Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi  from  first  hand  observations,  and 
in  1923  she  visited  Luxor,  the  Egyptian,  Macedonian,  and  Roman  city 
where  the  French  Service  des  Antiquites  had  begun  clearance  and  restora- 
tion in  1885;  three  years  later  her  novel  P»i  -? mpsest  described  the  re- 
stored temples,  and  Part  III  of  the  book  was  subtitled  "Excavator's 
Egypt." 

?H.  D.  (trans.).  Ion  of  Euripides  (New  York,  1937),  p.  63. 
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Drawing  upon  the  work  of  the  archaeologists  , historians  improved 
the  accuracy  of  their  methods  and  moved  toward  that  high  level  of  clas- 
sical scholarship  which  was  to  be  H.  D.'s  immediate  heritage.  Gibbon 
had  pointed  the  way  with  a biased  but  inspired  Decline  and  F*»n  of  the 
Roman  Bnpire  ( 1776-1788).  He  disliked  the  Catholic  Church  and  blamed 
religion  for  Rome's  decline,  but  his  study  transcended  personal 
prejudices.  Scarcely  less  gifted  than  Gibbon,  his  late  contemporary 
Barthold  Niebuhr  wrote  a History  of  Rome  (I8H-I832)  in  three  volumes. 
The  periods  of  Roman  history  not  covered  by  reliable  first-hand  accounts 
he  explained  by  analogy  with  periods  more  recant  and  more  securely 
placed  in  the  historical  perspective.  Because  of  Gibbon  and  Niebuhr 
and  men  like  them,  the  public  as  well  as  scholars  soon  felt  the  effects 
of  the  new  learning.  Gilbert  Highet  writes:  "The  historical  perspective 

that  had  been  partly  created  by  Gibbon,  by  Winckelmann  ...  by  Niebuhr, 
was  now  shared  by  many  of  the  public.  Hundreds  of  new  history  books  were 
witten.  Vast  historical  paintings  were  produced.  Directors  of  plays  on 
historical  subjects  took  elaborate  care  to  make  costumes,  and  properties, 

g 

and  gestures,  authentic  and  correct."  Other  historians  of  antiquity 
followed  Gibbon  and  Niebuhr.  Mommsen  wrote  a Roman  History  about  a 
period  not  covered  by  Gibbon,  the  early  monarchy  through  the  fall  of 
the  Republic,  and  Fustel  de  Coulanges  in  The  Ancient  City  emphasized 
the  importance  of  religion  as  a factor  determining  the  growth  and 
character  of  cities.  So  fast  did  the  findings  of  archaeologists  and 

(3The  Classical  Tradition  (New  York,  1957),  p.  Uk8. 
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the  evaluations  of  historians  increase  that  the  Pauly -Wissowa-Kroll 
Real  Encyclopadie  der  classischen  Altertumswissenschaft , begun  in  1894 
and  still  in  progress,  must  constantly  be  supplemented  even  while  its 
editors  seek  to  complete  it  from  "Vi"  through  "Z."  Classical  studies 
in  general,  embracing  history,  archaeology,  linguistics,  mythology, 
and  other  fields,  reached  an  all-time  peak  in  1914,  significantly  one 
year  after  H.  D.  first  appeared  in  Poetry,  and  "by  1914  the  library  of 
the  average  professional  classicist  was  ten  times  larger  and  the  books 
at  his  disposal  in  his  college  library  fifty  times  more  numerous,  than 
those  which  his  predecessor  in  I8l4  could  command"  (Hi^iet,  p.  466). 

H.  D.  was  not  a professional  classicist,  but  discriminating 
scholars  have  admired  the  authenticity  of  the  classical  backgrounds  in 
her  writing,  and  we  know  that  after  the  First  World  War  she  gave  parti- 
cular attention  to  Greek  studies. ^ The  flowers  which  bloom  in  her 
Grecian  gardens— narcissus  and  saffron  a.nfl  myrrh -hyacinth — are  those 
which  Helen  might  have  planted  in  Sparta  or  Troy.  She  surrounds  her 
deities  with  the  hecatombs  and  votive  figurines  of  actual  worship  and 
she  invokes  than  by  cult-titles  which  only  an  ancient  Greek  or  a modern 
Greek  scholar  will  easily  recognize  (Sitalkas  for  Apollo,  Brandos  for 
Dionysus).  Throughout  the  range  of  her  work,  H.  D.  has  described  the 
classical  world  with  a detailed  accuracy  made  possible  by  the  high  level 
of  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century  classical  scholarship. 


^Fred  B.  Millett,  Contemporary  American  Authors  (New  York,  1940), 

p.  328. 


Anthropologists 


Archaeologists  and  historians,  however  great  their  contribution 
to  H.  D.*s  classical  heritage,  were  not  the  only  scholars  who  helped  to 

* * i , i ' • i » 1 » 

shape  her  work.  Paralleling  their  investigations,  anthropologists  gave 

to  the  word  "mythology"  a new  meaning.  To  the  Romantic  poets,  it  had 

meant  the  tales  of  gods  and  heroes,  their  adventures  both  amorous  and 

martial;  Zeus  lusting  after  Dana&,and  Diomedes  wounding  Aphrodite  on  the 

fields  of  Troy.  It  had  meant  the  stories  in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  Virgil 

and  Ovid.  To  check  their  facts,  and  to  learn  new  stories,  the  Romantic 

poets  were  to  Lempriere’s  Classical  Dictionary  or  Tooke's  Heathen 

Pantheon.  Today  Lempridre's  dictionary  is  still  in  use,  but  even  though 

extensively  re-edited  it  retains  a curious  air  of  naivet4.  For  example, 

the  old  Latin  deity  Semo  Sancus  is  identified,  in  a very  human  fashion, 

as  one  of  the  gods  who  "were  born  and  educated  in  their  country."10  Why 

has  Lempriere  dated?  What  has  been  added  to  the  study  of  mythology 

between  his  dictionary  and  the  Oxford  Classical  Dictionary  of  1949, 

which  describes  Semo  Sancus  as  a "deity  of  puzzling  origins  and  func- 
» 11 

tions  ? The  addition  can  best  be  described  as  a concern  with  ritual 
or  cult.  Mythology  no  longer  means  simply  stories  about  beautiful, 
irascible  people;  it  means  stories  and  cult,  stories  as  they  reflect 

10Classlcal  Dictionary,  ed.  F.  A.  Wright  (Hew  York,  1951),  p.  57. 

•^The  Oxford  Classical  Dictionary,  ed.  M.  Cary  and  others  (Oxford, 

19^9),  p.~B2EI 
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cult.  In  Ovid  and  other  ancient  story-tellers,  Jupiter  becomes  a bull 
to  ravish  Europa.  "What  lies  behind  the  tale?"  an  anthropologist  now 
asks,  and  his  explanation  discloses  a world  of  primitive  magic,  super- 
stition, and  animal  worship.  At  one  time,  we  are  told,  Jupiter  was  a 
bull  to  his  worshippers.  Hawthorne ' s Tanglewood  Tales  still  have  their 
place  among  children's  literature,  and  Bulfinch  makes  graceful  reading 
today,  as  he  did  in  1855,  when  The  Age  of  Fable  first  appeared.  But  on 
the  whole,  interest  in  mythology  has  become  less  literary  than  anthro- 
pological. The  serious  student  of  antiquities,  even  by  the  time  when 
H.  D.  was  a young  woman,  had  scarcely  begun  his  education  until  he  had 
read  these  great  anthropological  studies:  Nietzsche's  Birth  of  Tragedy, 

Sir  James  Frazer's  Golden  Bough,  Jane  Harrison's  Prolegomena  to  the 
Study  of  Greek  Religion,  and  Gilbert  Murray's  Five  Stages  in  Greek 

1 O 

Religion  (first  published  as  Four  Stages). 

Nietzsche  was  not  primarily  an  anthropologist.  Indeed,  he  is 
better  known  as  a philosopher  whose  concept  of  the  superman  influenced 
Naziism,  Nevertheless,  he  was  trained  in  classical  culture  at  Basel  from 
1869  to  I879,  and  a book  of  that  period.  The  Birth  of  Tragedy  (1872),  set 
forth  a new  conception  of  Greek  art  which  profoundly  influenced  anthro- 
pologists like  Frazer,  Miss  Harrison,  and  Murray.1^  In  a sense,  Nietzsche 

-^Ruskin's  Queen  of  the  Air  (1869)  and  Andrew  Lang's  Custom  and  Myth 
(1864)  should  also  be  mentioned  as  landmarks  in  the  development  of  mythol- 
ogy from  pretty  stories  into  anthropological  studies.  Lang  centered  new 
attention  on  the  Greek  myths  when  he  defeated  Max  Muller,  a German-born 
British  philologist,  in  a celebrated  controversy  over  the  importance  of 
sun-worship  in  ancient  cult. 

13The  Birth  of  Tragedy  and  The  Genealogy  of  Morals,  trans.  Francis 
Golffin  (New  York,  I95SJ. 
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struck  a death-blow  to  the  old  concept  of  the  Greek  world  as  cold,  calm, 
marmorean.  He  felt  that  Greek  art,  specifically  tragedy  but  also  other 
forms,  grew  out  of  a tension  between  the  worship  of  Apollo,  the  epitome 
of  light  and  reason  and  Olympian  calm,  and  the  worship  of  the  barbaric 
Dionysus,  who  represented  primitive  fear,  unrestraint , "triumphant 
existence."  We  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that,  following  his  example, 
Frazer,  Harrison,  and  Murray  emphasize  less  the  familiar  Apollonian  aspects 
of  Greek  mythology,  those  aspects  usually  comprised  in  the  term  "Olympian,” 
than  the  older  and  less  understood  Dionysian. 

Eighteen  years  after  The  Birth  of  Tragedy,  Sir  James  Frazer  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  The  Golden  Bough,  his  twelve-volume  study  of 
the  primitive  backgrounds  of  literary  mythology  throughout  the  world, 
those  backgrounds  of  which  the  early  worship  of  Dionysus  formed  an  im- 
portant phase.  As  he  states  in  the  introduction  to  The  Golden  Bough,  he 

14 

set  out  to  explain  a puzzling  custom.  At  Lake  Hemi  in  Italy,  Diana  had 
a sacred  grove  ruled  by  an  escaped  slave.  According  to  custom,  another 
slave  might  challenge  him  to  mortal  combat  with  the  branch  of  a sacred 
oak  (the  Golden  Bough)  and,  if  victorious,  replace  him  as  "king  of  the 
woods."  One  myth  ascribed  the  institution  of  the  custom  to  Orestes, 
another  to  Hippolytus , resurrected  by  Artemis  after  his  death  and  trans- 
ported to  Italy,  But  in  accordance  with  the  new  scholarship,  Frazer 
looked  behind  both  custom  and  myth  to  find  the  primitive  ritual  which 
inspired  them.  He  discovered  an  ancient  and  bloodthirsty  ritual  indeed, 

1*tThe  Golden  Bough,  I (London,  1913 ),  n.p. 
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wide-spread  throughout  the  entire  world:  the  sacrifice  of  a king, 

after  he  had  mated  with  a queen,  to  secure  fertility  for  the  fields. 

At  Nani,  Diana  represented  the  queen,  and  the  reigning  slave,  threatened 
and  eventually  slain  by  a rival,  represented  the  king.  Yet  another  sur- 
vival of  this  barbaric  rite,  Frazer  found,  was  the  legend  of  Dionysus 
being  slain  by  Titans.  In  prehistoric  times,  the  sacrificed  king  had 
sometimes  impersonated  Dionysus;  as  a consequence,  the  story  had  arisen 
that  the  god  himself  was  dismembered  and  scattered  in  the  fields.  Frazer's 
twelve -volume  study,  published  between  I890  and  1915,  contributed  enor- 
mously to  an  understanding  of  primitive  religion. 

Following  the  example  of  Fraser,  Jane  Harrison  also  emphasized 
the  primitive  rather  than  the  Olympian . In  her  best-known  work.  Prole- 
gomena to  the  Jtudy  of  Greek  Religion  (1903),  she  wrote:  "The  Olympians 

of  Homer  are  no  more  primitive  than  his  hexameters.  Beneath  this  splendid 
surface  lies  a stratum  of  religious  conceptions,  ideas  of  evil,  of  purifi- 
cation, of  atonement,  ignored  or  suppressed  by  Homer,  but  reappearing  in 
later  poets  and  notably  in  Aeschylus.  It  is  this  substratum  of  religious 
conceptions,  at  once  more  primitive  and  more  permanent,  that  I am  concerned 
to  investigate."  Her  approach  is  illustrated  in  her  chapter  "Ghosts  and 
Spirits"  (pp.  32-76),  Here  she  examines  the  great  festival  of  Dionysus, 
the  Anthesteria.  long  before  Dionysus  became  an  anthropomorphic  god, 
she  explains,  the  festival  had  been  initiated  to  pacify  ancestral  ghosts 
and  evil  spirits  whose  good  will  was  thought  vital  to  the  fruitfulness  of 


15 

^ Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion  (New  York,  1955),  pp. 
vii-viii. 
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the  fields.  C-radually  the  god  materialized  out  of  the  ghosts  and  his 
origins  were  forgotten  by  his  worshippers.  The  merry  revellers  of 
Hellenistic  times  who  invoked  the  wine-god  amidst  the  clash  of  tam- 
bourines were,  like  their  ancestors,  asking  a fruitful  harvest  of  grapes, 
but  they  were  worshipping  a god  of  very  human  attributes,  a god  with  a 
red  face  and  a fat  stomach,  while  their  ancestors  had  invoked  the  bodi- 
less spirits  of  the  dead. 

Miss  Harrison's  slightly  younger  contemporary,  Gilbert  Murray, 
famous  as  a translator  of  Greek  drama  as  well  as  an  anthropologist,  ex- 
pressly states  that  his  debt  to  Miss  Harrison  is  "great  and  obvious."^ 

In  Five  Stages  of  Greek  Religion  he  builds  on  her  investigations:  "There 

is  hardly  any  horror  of  primitive  superstition  of  which  we  cannot  find 
some  distant  traces  in  our  Greek  record"  (p.  1).  The  Anthesteria,  he 
points  out,  not  only  celebrated  spirits  before  it  celebrated  an  anthro- 
pomorphic god,  but  there  was  an  intervening  stage  when  Dionysus  was  a 
bull,  Murray  goes  on  to  examine  later  stages  of  Greek  religion:  the 

Olympian,  when  "primitive  vagueness  was  reduced  to  a kind  of  order — the 
time  of  the  Olympian  gods  which  we  learn  from  statues  and  handbooks  on 
mythology";  the  early  Hellenistic,  when  the  Cynics,  Stoics,  and  Epicureans 
flourished;  the  late  Hellenistic,  a "period  based  on  the  consciousness  of 
manifold  failure,  and  consequently  touched  with  morbidity.  ..."  and  the 
pagan  revival  under  Julian,  the  Apostate"  (pp.  2-4).  In  all  instances, 
however,  it  is  worship  rather  than  stories  which  interests  him,  it  is 

li%ive  Stages  of  Greek  Religion  (New  York,  1955),  p.  xii. 
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the  ritual  behind  the  myth,  and  always  he  keeps  in  mind  the  large  implica- 
tions of  his  findings:  the  universality  of  the  old  superstitions  and 

their  stubborn  survival  even  in  faiths  like  Christianity,  whose  slain 
and  resurrected  hero -god  borrowed  some  attributes  from  Dionysus. 

The  influence  of  the  anthropologists  was  great.  Thanks  to  their 
investigations,  the  Olympian  god3  and  the  men  who  worshipped  them,  once 
seen  only  in  the  high  noon  of  their  majesty,  materialized  now  in  the 
harsh,  fitful  light  of  their  origins.  When  men  like  Frazer  had  laid  bare 
the  elemental  fears  and  passions  of  mankind,  psychologists  could  borrow 
terms  from  mythology.  Freud  (who  psychoanalyzed  H.  D.  in  1933)  spoke  of 
an  Oedipus  complex,  an  Electra  complex,  a Narcissus  complex.  Jung 
sought  the  archetypes  of  man’s  fears  and  dreams  in  mythological  dis- 
guises. The  newly  named  complexes,  enriched  with  associations  which  went 
much  deeper  than  the  mere  matter  of  names,  soon  became  the  property  of 
the  writers  in  H.  D.*s  own  period,  Joyce  (Ulysses),  Eliot  (The  Waste  Land), 

Jeffers  (The  Tower  Beyond  Tragedy),  O'Neill  (Mourning  Becomes  Electra), 

Sr ' 

and  others.  It  is  extremely  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  work  of  the 
anthropologists  if  we  are  to  understand  H.  D.'s  own  presentation  of  Greek 
materials.  Poems  like  "The  Look-Out,"  "The  Wind -Sleepers,"  and  "Pursuit” 
summon  or  exorcise  the  spirits  of  a pre -Olympian  age.  Writing  a century 
earlier,  she  would  probably  not  have  written  such  poems  (and  even  if  she 
had  bitten  them,  they  would  not  have  won  the  approval  of  classical  scholars 
as  they  did  in  the  twentieth  century).  To  suggest  that  her  poems  owe 
something  to  Frazer  and  Murray  as  well  as  to  Homer  and  Sappho  is  not  to 
question  her  power  and  freshness. 
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III 

Translators 

Archaeologists  discovered  old  papyri  and  inscriptions,  historians 
and  anthropologists  came  after  them  to  decipher  and  evaluate.  New 
materials — the  songs  of  Sappho  and  Alcaeus — required  new  translations, 
and  old  materials— the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  the  Greek  dramatists — 
might  be  more  accurately  translated  in  the  li^at  of  new  texts  and  im- 
proved  methods  of  scholarship.  More  important,  changing  tastes  required 
translations  in  the  idiom  of  the  moment. 

Keats  found  inspiration  in  the  Elizabethan  luxuriance  of  George 
Chapman's  Homer,  and  Byron  admired  the  heroic  couplets  of  Pope's  Homer. 
The  early  Victorians,  their  ears  attuned  to  the  elegiac  strains  of  the 
young  Tennyson,  turned  to  the  Greek  lyrics  translated  by  William  Johnson 
Cory,  whose  most  famous  piece,  "Heraclitus"  (l8V?)  from  Callimachus, 
attained  a grave  sweetness  while  sacrificing  brevity.  Times  changed 
and  new  translations  were  in  order.  Matthew  Arnold  in  his  essays  "On 
Translating  Homer"  and  "On  Translating  Homers  Last  Words"  (1861-1862) 
emphasized  the  rapidity  of  narrative  and  directness  of  thought  in  the 
great  epic  poet.  On  the  one  hand,  he  discredited  the  ballad-like  Iliad 
of  F„  W.  Newman  (1856),  and  on  the  other,  heralded  the  polished  but 
natural  blank  verse  of  William  Cullen  Bryant's  Iliad  (1870)  and  Odyssey 
(187I-I872).  But  the  novel -reading  public  which  enjoyed  Ben  Hur  in  I880 
and  Quo  Vadis  in  1896  preferred  prose  translations:  the  King  James  Bible 

syntax  of  Andrew  Lang's  and  S.  H.  Butcher's  1879  Odyssey,  the  racy 
colloquialism  of  Samuel  Butler ' s Iliad  (1898)  and  Odyssey  (1900),  and 
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the  graceful  simplicity  of  J.  W.  Mackail's  epigrams  from  the  Greek 
Anthology  (1911). 

Curiously,  while  both  Homer  and  the  Greek  Anthology  were  being 
translated  into  prose  rather  than  poetry,  the  tremendous  vogue  of  Swinburne 
inspired  Gilbert  Murray  to  lush,  rhymed,  discursive  translations  of  Euri- 
pides and  other  Greek  dramatists.  It  was  Murray* s translations  of  the 
dramatists  which  held  the  stage  through  H.  D.*s  early  years  and  until  the 
appearance  of  T.  S.  Eliot's  essay,  "Euripides  and  Professor  Murray"  (1918). 
In  his  essay,  Eliot  insisted  that  the  Greek  was  "no  longer  the  awe-inspir- 
ing Belvedere  of  Winckelmann,  Goethe,  and  Schopenhauer , " and  that  Murray's 
rhetorical,  full-blown  style  was  out  of  fashion.  Directness  and  natural- 
ness, Eliot  felt,  should  characterize  any  new  translation  of  the  Greeks.1^ 
H.  D.  had  already  made  such  a translation  in  her  choruses  from  Euripides' 
Iphigeneia  in  Aulis  (which  Eliot  admired  in  his  essay)  and  she  was  later 
to  translate  Euripides'  entire  Ion  in  a similar  style  (1937 ).  Like  Eliot 
(and  also  Pound),  she  felt  that  a translator  should  not  attempt  a slavish 
reproduction  of  a Greek  verse  form  in  a language  for  which  that  form  might 
not  be  suited.  Rather,  he  should  utilize  the  idiom  of  his  own  day— in 
H.  D.'s  case,  a free  verse  whose  cadences  approximated  those  of  human 
speech — and  achieve  a poem  or  play  which  was  more  a re-creation  than  a 
translation.  In  H.  D.'s  autobiographical  novel.  Bid  Me  to  Live,  the 
heroine  Julia  (H.  D.  herself)  remarks:  "Anyone  can  translate  the  manning 

of  the  word.  She  wanted  the  shape,  the  feel  of  it,  the  character  of  it,  as 


^Selected  Essays:  1917-1932  (New  York,  1932),  p.  50. 
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if  it  had  been  freshly  minted.  She  felt  that  the  old  manner  of  approach 
was  as  toward  hoarded  treasure,  but  treasure  that  had  passed  through  too 
many  hands,  and  had  been  too  carefully  assessed  by  the  grammarians . 

H.  D.'s  own  translations,  and  those  she  preferred  to  read,  fulfilled  the 
ideal  aspired  to  by  Julia.  Her  translations,  of  course,  are  not  directly 
the  subject  of  this  study,  but  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  distinguish  be- 
tween her  original  poems  and  her  translations,  since  both  owe  mnr»h  to 
the  Greeks  and  much  to  her  own  temperament.  Apart  from  the  tradition  of 
classical  translation  in  which  she  began  to  write,  she  cannot  be  properly 
understood  either  as  an  original  poet  or  a translator. 


IV 

Poets,  Dramatists,  and  Novelists 

Archaeologists,  historians,  mythologists,  and  translators  loom 
importantly  in  H.  D.'s  classical  heritage.  But  H.  D.  is  a creative 
artist,  a novelist,  a dramatist,  and  most  of  all  a poet.  We  must  there- 
fore devote  as  much  space  to  the  literary  aspects  of  her  nineteenth  cen- 
tury classical  heritage  as  to  the  three  previous  sections  combined.  The 
writers  now  under  consideration  are  those  who,  during  H.  D.'s  youth, 
were  familiar  figures  in  high  school  and  college  text -books  and  in  most 
private  libraries.  By  her  own  admission,  she  read  most  of  them  in  her 
early  years.  Furthermore,  she  read  with  sensitivity  and  perception; 
books  she  liked  became  for  her  luminous  adventures,  books  she  disliked. 
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"an  insult  and  a barbarism.  Before  die  learned  to  read  Greek— and  it 
was  not  until  her  late  twenties  that  she  had  mastered  the  more  difficult 
works— she  came  to  Greece  through  the  writers  now  to  be  treated  (and,  of 
course,  the  translators  and  scholars  already  considered).  They  are  im- 
portant for  this  study  because  she  both  imitated  and  reacted  against  them 
in  her  own  writings.  They  are  the  background  against  which  her  work  must 
be  silhouetted  if  we  are  to  understand  her  occasional  indebtedness 
her  great  originality.  This  section  will  concern  itself  primarily  with 
English  writers,  whom  H.  D.  emphasized  in  her  reading;  but  Americans 
like  Poe  and  Frenchmen  like  Leconte  de  Lisle  will  be  introduced  when 
their  contribution  to  H.  D.'s  classical  background  appears  to  be  signifi- 
cant, In  general,  it  can  be  said  that  the  nineteenth  century  classical 
tradition  flourished  in  the  Romantic  poets,  maintained  a high,  if  some- 
what different,  excellence  in  Landor,  Leconte  de  Lisle,  Tennyson,  and 
Browning,  declined  in  Swinburne  and  Morris,  and  went  to  seed  in  Wilde. 

The  twentieth  century  revival  in  H.  D.  herself  and  her  contemporaries  will 
receive  consideration  in  Chapter  II. 

Perhaps  it  seems  far  afield  to  begin  a discussion  of  H.  D.*s  classi- 
cal heritage  as  early  as  the  Romantic  poets,  but  the  effeteness  of  her 
immediate  forerunner,  Wilde,  can  better  be  understood  as  a deterioration 
of  the  Romantic  vigor,  and  H.  D.*s  own  originality  and  intensity  are,  in 
a sense,  an  attempt  to  recover  the  excellence  of  the  Romantics,  even  if 
in  a very  different  form.  We  shall  start,  therefore,  with  a quick  look 
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As  we  shall  see  toward  the  end  of  this  section,  H.  D.  applied 
the  phrase  to  Greek  translations  in  the  Gilbert  Murray  style. 
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at  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  Like  H.  D.,  they  read  widely  in  the  Greek 
and  Bataan  classics  but  shaped  classical  materials  to  their  own  purposes. 
Byron,  for  example,  in  poems  like  "The  Isles  of  Greece,"  invoked  departed 
glories  to  highlight  the  struggles  of  a nineteenth  century  Greece  against 
Turkey,  Shelley  in  his  Prometheus  Unbound,  not  content  simply  to  echo 
Aeschylus,  created  a philosophical  drama  whose  Hellenic  characters  were 
kindled  by  a Romantic  idealism.  Pur  the  more,  his  lyrical  drama  HgHaq, 
like  Byron's  "The  Isles  of  Greece,"  foresaw  a new  glory  arising  Phoenix- 
like from  the  ashes  of  the  past,  and  his  elegy  "Adonais , " though  utiliz- 
ing old  mythological  machinery,  commemorated  the  death  of  his  contemporary, 
Keats.  Like  Byron  and  Shelley,  Keats  borrowed  from  the  ancients  yet 
made  the  borrowings  his  own.  The  Roman  goddess  Diana  is  the  heroine  of 
his  Endymion,  but  the  sensuous  delights,  the  full-blown  gardens  and  the 
ripe  Indian  maid,  are  more  Romantic  than  classical.  In  the  case  of  the 
fragment  "Hyperion,"  it  is  difficult  to  tell  hew  much  of  the  completed 
poem  would  have  been  Greek  and  how  much  Keats ian,  but  "Lamia"  represents 
an  ingenious  transformation  of  the  Greek  bogey  into  a beautiful  woman 
who  perhaps  symbolizes  a child  of  nature  destroyed  by  the  new  scientific 
spirit.  In  short,  the  Romantic  poets  did  not  so  much  imitate  the  Greek 
and  Roman  spirit  as  reinterpret  it  in  terms  of  their  own  age  and  tempera- 
ments. To  classical  restraint,  they  added  Romantic  exuberance,  as  H.  D. 
was  later  to  add  Puritan  renunciation. 

If  vigor  and  imagination  animate  the  use  of  classical  subjects 
by  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats,  a marmorean  dignity,  a chaste  grandeur 
characterizes  the  Greece  and  Rome  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  whose  long 
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life  stretched  through  the  Romantic  period  and  well  into  the  Victorian. 
Many  of  his  Imaginary  Conversations  concern  persons  from  Greek  history 
like  Aesop  and  Rhodopis.  Pericles  and  Aspasla  is  a collection  of  imagin- 
ary letters  between  the  Greek  ruler  and  his  mistress.  Epigrammatic 
brevities  like  "Dirce,"  both  in  subject  and  conciseness,  recall  epigrams 
from  the  Greek  Anthology  and  anticipate  poems  of  H.  D.  like  "Oread." 

The  brief  verse  stories,  the  Hellenics , are  classical  in  plot  as  their 
name  suggests:  "The  Hamadryad"  tells  the  story  of  a tree -spirit  vho 

thinks  herself  forsaken  by  her  mortal  lover,  Rhoecus,  and  withers  with 
her  tree;  and  "Dryope"  recounts  the  old  myth  of  Apollo  ravishing  a not 
unready  maiden  at  his  festival.  Taken  altogether , Landor 's  work  of 
classical  inspiration  recalls  those  marble-like  aspects  of  Greek  civili- 
zation which  Winckelmann  and  his  followers  had  mistaken  for  the  whole; 
temples  bleached  by  sunlight  and  statues  whitened  by  sand. 

Another  poet  who  emphasized  the  chill  dignity  of  the  Greeks  was 
Charles  Marie  Leconte  de  Lisle,  a kind  of  French  Landor  who  came  to  fame 
in  the  last  years  of  Landor' s own  life  and  dominated  a group  of  poets, 
the  Parnassians:  Heredia,  Verlaine,  Gautier,  de  Regnier,  and  others. 

Hot  only  did  Leconte  de  Lisle  translate  Theocritus,  Homer,  Hesiod,  Aeschy- 
lus, Gophocles,  Euripides,  and  Horace,  but  he  wrote  Foeroes  antiques  in 
1852  and  a classical  tragedy,  LSs  Erinnyes,  in  1872.  Like  Landor,  he 
seemed  quite  unaware  that  Mt.  Parnassus,  from  which  he  and  his  friends 
took  their  name,  held  two  peaks,  one  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  the 
other  to  the  unbridled  Dionysus;  but  again  like  Landor,  he  served  Apollo 
and  the  Muses  with  distinction.  H.  D.'s  Greece  is  sometimes  thought  to 
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be  identical  with  Landor's  and  Leconte  de  Lisle's,  but,  as  much  of  this 
study  will  attempt  to  show,  such  a judgment  is  erroneous.  Her  characters 
while  seeking  Olympian  calm,  rarely  attain  it,  and  their  ivory  f spades 
hide  restless,  passionate  spirits. 

Closer  in  mood  to  the  earlier  Keats  and  Shelley  than  to  the  con- 
temporary Leconte  de  lisle,  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson  achieved,  in  his  classi 
cal  poems,  an  elegiac  tenderness.  Anticipating  H.  D. , he  often  employed 
mythological  characters  as  vehicles  for  dramatic  monologues.  "Oenone,” 
too  polished  and  measured  to  stab  sharply,  cries  with  the  muted  pathos 
of  a whippoorwill.  Ulysses,  in  the  dramatic  monologue  named  for  him, 
is  an  old  man  longing  for  a young  man's  adventures,  and  Tithonous,  in 
another  monologue,  is  an  older  man  longing  for  death.  Tennyson's  mytho- 
logical characters  have  the  grave  loveliness  of  the  Parthenon  frieze* 
they  are  figures  attested  in  yearning. 

Though  Tennyson  is  the  Victorian  poet  most  celebrated  for  mytho- 
logical themes.  Browning  is  perhaps  more  important  in  H.  D.'s  own  clas- 
sical heritage  because  of  his  profound  influence  on  her  friend  and 
mentor.  Pound,  and  because,  no  less  than  H.  D. , he  paid  fealty  to 
Euripides.  Just  as  her  Hippolytus  Temporizes  borrows  from  Euripides' 
Hippolytus , so  Browning's  Balaustion's  Adventure  (1871)  and  Aristophanes  * 
Apology  (1875)  borrow  from  the  Greek  dramatist's  Alcestis  and  Heracles. 
Apart  from  their  debt  to  Euripides,  Browning  and  H.  D.  are  linked  by 
their  prominent,  if  very  different,  use  of  the  god  Pan.  Browning  treats 
him  in  "fbeidippides,"  "Echetlos,"  and  "Pan  and  Luna,"  while  H.  D.  re- 
incarnates him  as  Andre  in  her  juvenile.  The  Hedgehog . In  his  use  of 
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mythology,  Browning  can  be  called  both  muscular  and  sentimental;  he 
blends  something  of  Rcraantic  vigour  with  Tennysonian  sweetness,  and  in 
vigor,  at  least,  he  tooks  toward  the  twentieth  century  revival  of  the 
classical  tradition,  though  historically  he  stands  just  before  the  de- 
cline of  that  tradition  in  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  Swinburne,  and  Wilde. 

"Decline"  can  hardly  be  applied  to  the  over -all  achievement  of 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  poets;  certainly  poems  like  Rossetti's  "Sister  Helen" 
and  Morris's  "Defence  of  Guinevere"  enriched  the  Medieval  traditionl  no 
less  than  did  Keats’s  "La  Belle  Dane  Sans  Merci."  Yet  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
contribution  to  the  classical  tradition  is  considerably  less  distinguished. 
Rossetti  owed  little  to  Greek  and  Roman  subjects.  Poems  like  "Troy  Town" 
aid  "For  'The  Wine  of  Circe’"  are  too  infrequent  to  qualify  him  as  a 
major  classical  poet.  A poet  much  more  indebted  to  the  ancients  was 
William  Morris,  particularly  in  his  long  narrative  poem.  The  Life  and 
Death  of  Jason,  but  he  failed  to  do  justice  to  an  old  and  durable  myth. 
Even  when  writing  about  the  Greeks,  he  could  not  forget  the  Middle  Ages, 
nor  could  he,  like  Chaucer  with  his  Troilus  and  Crisevde,  inject  imnedi- 
acy  into  a very  old  story  or,  like  Landor,  fashion  his  materials  into  a 
balanced  structure . Jason  and  Medea  enact  their  old  tragic  tale,  but 
Medea  lacks  the  harshness  and  power  of  Euripides'  heroine,  or  even  of 
the  anguished  mother,  poised  to  slay  her  children,  in  Delacroix’s  three 
familiar  paintings.  H.  D.  hailed  William  Morris  in  her  poem  "Georgius 
Sanctus"  as  "holy  champion  of  beauty,"  but  she  could  hardly  hail  him 
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for  the  vitality  of  his  classical  heroines.  The  fire  and  fury  of  her 
own  heroines— Demeter,  Callypso,  and  others— make  his  Medea  seem  a 
woman  on  a tapestry,  frozen  and  two-dimensional. 

A close  friend  of  Morris,  Swinburne  surpassed  him  both  in  output 
and  genius.  Nevertheless,  he  did  little  to  arrest  the  decline  of  the 
classical  tradition.  His  poems,  like  Morris's,  suffer  from  diffuseness. 
The  choruses  frcm  his  verse-drama  Atalanta  in  Calydon  illustrate  his 
failing.  The  sixty-four  sprawling  lines  of  the  Invocation  to  Artemis,” 
however  melodious , loom  unduly  prominent  in  a play  which  must  unfold  a 
plot  of  tragic  complications . In  addition  to  diffuseness,  Swinburne's 
mythological  poems  contain  a calculated  sensuality  which  at  times  be- 
comes a serious  blemish,  Douglas  Bush  writes  that  "he  had,  no  small 
share,  though  a devout  Hellenist,  in  creating  that  deplorable  conception 
of  Greece  as  a Bohemian  paradise  of  beauty,  art,  love,  and  no  morals."^ 
Consider  "Laus  Veneris,"  with  its  carnal  portrait  of  the  love  goddess. 

The  poet  imagines  himself  sucking  blood  from  the  goddess's  cheek.  In- 
deed, blood,  bruising  kisses,  and  amorous  bitings  abound  throughout  the 
poem,  and  the  Venus  of  "laus  Veneris"  is  hardly  recognizable  as  the  foam- 
born  deity  invoked  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Aphrodite . Aphrodite,  as  we 
shall  see,  is  H.  D.'s  one  real  villainess,  but  even  at  her  most  sinister 
she  never  descends  to  the  carnalities  of  Swinburne's  goddess. 

Flourishing  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Oscar 
Wilde  sought  in  Greece  a Bohemian  paradise  similar  to  Swinburne's  but 

21itrthology  and  the  Romantic  Tradition  in  English  Poetry  (New 
York,  1957),  p.  353. 
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considerably  more  languid  and  derivative.  Wilde* s Greece  is  a country 
diluted  through  most  of  the  poets  mentioned  in  this  introduction,  and 
many  who  lay  behind  them.  In  "The  Not  Helen,"  for  example,  his  heroine 
has  altogether  lost  her  Homeric  lustre.  One  misses  the  fire  of  his 
comedies  and  the  irony  of  his  fairy  tales.  As  Bush  suggests,  he  limply 
postures,  he  assumes  a stock  romantic  attitude;  his  eye  is  not  on  Helen, 
the  woman -goddess , but  on  an  audience  he  presumes  to  consist  of  weary 
Aesthetes  like  himself  (pp.  422-423).  No  better  is  "The  Burden  of  Itys," 
which  introduces  various  mythological  beings,  Helen,  Danae,  Ariadne,  Per- 
seus, Atalanta,  and  others  to  no  particular  purpose  except  to  catalogue 
them  prettily.  Since  the  catalogue  runs  to  several  pages,  it  also  runs 
to  tedium.  Wilde  does  not  reanimate,  he  echoes.  Neither  in  derivative- 
ness nor  in  sensuality  does  H.  D,  resemble  him.  Even  when  she  wrote  about 
such  familiar  heroines  as  Helen  she  usually  re-created  them  in  a new  and 
virginal  image. 

With  Wilde  the  classical  tradition  in  English  literature  appeared 
to  have  lost  the  last  of  its  vitality,  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Byron  had 
witten  with  romantic  vigor  and  idealism.  Landor  and  Leconte  de  Lisle 
had  achieved  an  Olympian  dignity.  Tennyson,  less  robust  in  utterance 
than  the  Romantics,  had  surpassed  them  in  grave  tenderness,  and  Browning 
had  blended  robustness  with  sentiment.  Then  the  decline  began.  Morris 
and  Swinburne  lost  sight  of  Greek  clarity  in  a rush  of  melodious  words, 
and  Swinburne  reveled  in  sensuality.  Finally  Oscar  Wilde  played  the 
role  of  a languid  hedonist  performing  for  an  audience  of  Aesthetes.  In 
spite  of  a few  isolated  figures  like  Robert  Bridges,  whose  "Eros  and 
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Psyche”  (1885;  revised,  1894)  paraphrased  Apuleius  with,  quiet  excellence, 
the  classical  tradition  was  decidedly  moribund. 

In  America  the  situation  was  worse.  There  the  tradition  had  not 
declined,  it  had  simply  never  been  alive.  As  Bush  notes:  American 

nythological  writing  of  the  nineteenth  century  "is  a boundless,  bottom- 
less ocean  of  mediocrity;  lighthouses  are  few  and  their  rays  are  mostly 
dim"  (p.  481).  Among  the  lighthouses  may  be  mentioned  Emerson's  "Bacchus" 
and  Poe's  "To  Helen”  and  "Science,”  and  among  works  which  axe  not  even 
dimly  lit  lighthouses,  Lowell’s  "Prometheus,  " "Endymion,"  and  "Hhoecua," 
and  Longfellow's  "Prometheus,"  "Epimetheus,"  and  "The  Masque  of  Pandora," 
The  sheer  quantity  of  classical  poems  and  plays,  one  should  note,  was 
icmense,  but  the  Olympians  of  Homer — or  Keats  and  Tennyson — would  hardly 
have  recognized  themselves  in  their  American  shadows,  or  hardly  have 
anticipated  their-  rebirth  in  H.  D. 

It  is  true  that  historical  novelists,  British,  French,  and  Ameri- 
can, were  winning  popular  favor  with  novels  of  Greece  ana  Rome.  Bulwer- 
Lytton  had  effectively  begun  the  vogue  in  1834  with  The  Last  Days  of 
Poogeii,  a story  suggested  by  the  excavations  of  Winckelmann  anr 1 others, 
and  Charles  Kingsley  had  surpassed  Bulwer-Lytton  with  Hypatia  (IO53), 
the  tragedy  of  a beautiful  pagan  philosopher  stoned  to  death  by  Christians. 
But  even  in  the  novel,  decline  was  evident  throughout  the  closing  years 
of  the  century.  One  could,  to  be  sure,  point  to  Walter  Pater's  Marius 
tire  Epicurean  (IS85)  and  Anatole  France's  Thais  (1890)  as  minor  artistic 


triumphs,  but  Lew  Wallace's  Ben  Hur  (1880),  in  spite  of  its  great  popu- 
larity, lacked  the  subtle  shadings  of  true  literature;  and  of  the  three 
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famous  historical  novels  published  in  1896,  H.  Sienkiewicz's  Quo  Vadis, 
Pierre  Louys's  Aphrodite,  and  Dmitry  Merezhkovsky’s  The  Death  of  the  Gods, 
only  Louys's  story  notably  enriched  the  classical  tradition.  For  the  most 
part  these  stories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  while  proof  that  the  work  of  the 
archaeologists  and  historians  had  found  its  way  even  to  the  level  of 
popular  fiction,  were  simply  one  more  evidence  of  decline  in  a great 
tradition. 

Such  was  H,  D.'s  nineteenth  century  classical  heritage,  and  her 
contact  with  this  heritage  is  in  many  cases  more  than  a matter  of  con- 
jecture . She  expressly  acknowledges  having  read  most  of  the  major 
figures  already  mentioned,  and  some  less  important.  As  a schoolgirl 
she  memorized  Holmes’s  "The  Chambered  Nautilus,"  with  its  sirens,  tri- 
tons, and  cold  sea-maids.  Poe's  "To  Helen"  haunted  her,  and  in  Tribute 
to  Freud  she  equates  the  name  with  Hellas.  She  read  Pierre  Louys's 


Alexandrian  story  Aphrodite  (though  not,  one  supposes,  with  complete 
approval).  In  answer  to  an  inquiry,  H.  D.  was  kind  enough  to  expand 
my  list  of  her  reading: 


You  are  right  about  the  Nietzsche  and  Walter  Pater.  But 
we  started  earlier  with  Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales  and  ».n 
fairy  tales.  There  was  the  usual  school  routine,  Keats, 
Shelley,  Byron,  Swinburne  out  of  school — and  scare  of  the 
Greek  (derivative)  of  Cscar  Wilde— some  of  de  Regnier, 
Gautier,  etc.  with  Richard  Aldington  in  the  early  "Madrigal" 
days  in  Paris  and  London.  Andrew  Lang's  translation  of 
Theocritus  which  Ezra  Pound  brought  me.  . . . 

I read  and  re-read  as  a school-girl.  The  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii  of  Bulwer -Lytton — read  Landor  later  in  England.  . . . 
Perhaps,  as  my  father  and  half  brother^  were  astronomers. 


22Her  half  brother, 
double  stars. 


Eric,  won  fame  with  his  investigations  of 
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the  names,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  so  on,  were  sub -consciously 
potent,  though  consciously  the  fairy-tales  were  nearer. 

Yes,  I read  a very  little  Ireek  and  what  possible  transla- 
tions there  were— Gilbert  Murray*  s prose  rather  than  his 
poetry.  . . ,23 

By  her  own  admission,  then,  H.  D.  read  a number  of  nineteenth 
century  writers.  But  is  she,  as  Bush  maintains  (p,  505),  a belated 
Victorian  Hellenist,  one  of  the  last  poets  in  a declining  tradition 
rather  than  one  of  the  first  in  a revival?  He  writes:  "The  fact  is 

that  the  hard  bright  sheel  of  H.  D.’s  poetry  partly  conceals  a soft 
romantic  nostalgia  which,  however  altered  and  feminized,  is  that  of 
the  Victorian  Hellenists.  . . , Her  Greece,  the  paradise  of  beauty  and 
beautiful  lovers,  is  essentially  the  Greece  of  Pater  and  Wilde  (who  were 
scholars),  and  of  Isadora  Duncan  (who  was  not)."  It  is  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  find  a "soft  romantic  nostalgia"  in  H.  D.*s  poems.  They  are 
nostalgic,  yes,  but  Bush  errs  when  he  presents  H.  D.,  here  and  elsewhere, 
as  a kind  of  refined  tourist  rhapsodizing  over  the  Parthenon.  He  mis- 
understands her.  The  hard  brightness  of  her  poetry  is  more  than  a shell; 
it  is  the  hard,  bright  aspects  of  Greek  beauty  which  she  celebrates,  cer- 
tainly no  "paradise  of  beauty  and  beautiful  lovers,"  Her  lovers,  though 
starkly  beautiful,  do  not  inhabit  paradise,  and  she  expressly  disavowed 
the  luxuriant  verse  forms  which  flourished  in  the  last  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  those  popularized  by  Swinburne  and  Wilde  and  imitated 
by  Murray  in  his  translations.  "A  rhymed,  languidly  Cwinburnian  verse 
form  is  an  insult  and  a barbarism,"  she  wrote  in  the  introduction  to  her 

^Personal  letter,  February  8,  i960. 
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translation  of  the  choruses  from  Euripides*  Iphlgeneia  in  Aulis,  and 
her  poems,  like  her  translations,  are  neither  languid  nor  diffuse.  For 
example,  the  sixty-four  luxuriant  lines  of  Swinburne's  ''Invocation  to 
Artemis"  say  considerably  less  about  the  goddess  than  the  forty-one  much 
shorter  lines  of  H.  D.*s  "Hippolytus  Temporizes"  (not  to  be  confused 
with  her  play  of  the  same  name).  Both  poems  are  excellent,  but  they  are 
very  different  in  execution. 

If  she  avoids  the  prolixity  of  Swinburne  and  Wilde,  much  less 
does  she  echo  their  concept  of  Greece  as  a Bohemian  paradise.  Love  is 
a major  theme  in  her  work,  but  actual  physical  contact  is  held  to  a 
minimum.  There  are  kisses  in  H.  D.  but  they  do  not  bruise.  In  Palimpsest, 
Part  I,  Hipparchia  appears  to  speak  for  the  author  when  she  venders  why 
she  cannot  have  intimacy  without  intercourse,  and  when  Marius  calls  her 
a Greek  intoxicant,  he  refers  to  her  effect  on  his  mind,  not  his  body. 

Far  from  echoing  Swinburne  and  Wilde,  H.  D.  reacts  against  them,  and  she 
justifies  her  inclusion,  by  originality  as  well  as  chronology,  in  the 
reviving  classical  tradition  of  the  twentieth  century.  For  her  position 
among  her  contemporaries , we  must  turn  to  Chapter  II. 


q)i 

The  Egoist,  II  (November,  1915 ) , 171 


CHAPTER  II 


H.  D.  AND  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

To  provide  a context  for  an  examination  of  H.  D.'s  writings,  we 
have  dealt  at  some  length  with  the  classical  heritage  as  it  came  to  her 
directly  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  as  it  descended  through  the 
nineteenth  century.  There  remains,  however,  the  further  task  of  (l) 
relating  H,  D.  to  the  twentieth  century  classical  tradition  and  (2) 
supplying  the  details  of  her  life  in  order  to  illuminate  her  distinc- 
tive differences  from  both  predecessors  and  contemporaries. 

The  classical  tradition  of  the  twentieth  century  is  a continua- 
tion of  that  tradition  considered  in  Chapter  I.  Archaeologists  have  con- 
tinued to  unearth  ancient  cities;  with  Khossos  excavated,  they  have  moved 
to  Sardis  and  Sybaris.  Historians,  evaluating  the  work  of  the  archaeolo- 
gists, have  reinterpreted  the  patterns  and  revised  the  chronologies  of 
history.  In  the  field  of  translation,  Robert  Graves  has  translated  the 
Ulod.  as  a satire,  and  H,  D.*s  friend,  Horace  Gregory,  has  rendered 
Catullus  into  a racy  free  verse.  Anthropologists  like  Margaret  Mead 
have  studied  rituals  in  New  Guinea  and  Samoa  which  recall  those  of  the 
early  Greeks  and  which  support  Frazer's  contention  that  the  folklores 
of  most  primitive  peoples  contain  striking  similarities.  It  lies  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  study  to  pursue  the  twentieth  century  classical  tradi- 
tion in  all  of  these  fields,  but  we  may  legitimately  pause  to  examine 
that  tradition  in  the  field  of  poetry,  since  H.  D.  is  herself  a poet. 
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We  closed  Chapter  I with  a comparison  between  H.  D.  and  the 
Aesthetes,  Swinburne  and  Wilde,  and  we  concluded  that  her  achievement 
places  her  not  at  the  end  of  their  decline  but  at  the  beginning  of  a re- 
vival in  the  classical  tradition*  Let  us  begin  now  with  a look  at  H.  D. 
and  four  poets,  close  to  her  in  age,  who  were  beginning  to  write  when 
Swinburne  was  an  old  man;  poets  whom  she  resembles  in  her  extensive  use 
of  classical  materials  and  with  whom  she  helped  to  accomplish  this  re- 
vival: Ezra  Pound,  T.  S.  Eliot,  Richard  Aldington,  and  Robinson  Jeffers. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind,  however,  that  even  while  H.  D.  and  these 
four  poets  have  used  classical  materials  to  accommodate  themes  appropri- 
ate to  the  twentieth  century  or  to  express  anxieties  resulting  from 
twentieth  century  conflicts,  their  basic  materials  have  remained  the 
same  as  those  which  inspired  Keats  and  Landor,  Tennyson  and  Swinburne: 
the  same  elemental  and  ageless  myths,  the  tragedy  of  the  House  of  Atreus, 
the  rape  of  Philomela;  the  same  gods  and  heroes,  Zeus  and  Apollo,  Her- 
cules and  Prometheus.  Chapter  II,  then,  is  not  a fresh  beginning  but  an 
extension  of  Chapter  I;  the  decline  in  Wilde  was  not  the  end  of  a tradi- 
tion but  a temporary  drouth  followed  by  a brilliant  flowering. 

H.  D.'s  relationship  with  Ezra  Pound  was  personal  as  well  as 
literary.  She  knew  him  from  girlhood,  and  he  launched  her  career  as 
an  Imagist  by  sending  three  of  her  poems  to  Harriet  Monroe's  Poetry. 

Miss  Monroe  could  write;  "Her  own  stern  instinct  had  been  verified  and 
strengthened  by  Ezra  Pound's  harsh  discipline,  and  reticence  had  saved 
her  from  exposing  immature  work  to  the  world."1  H.  D.  herself  gave 


^Poets  and  Their  Art  (New  York,  1926),  p.  98 
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Pound  high  credit.  She  wrote  to  Glenn  Hughes,  author  of  Imagi^andthe 
fraa&Lsts:  *|  did  a few  poems  that  I don't  think  Ezra  liked.  . . . but 

later  he  was  beautiful  about  my  first  authentic  verses,  "Hermes”  and 
’Spare  Us  from  Loveliness"  (retitled  "Orchard" ) and  "Aeon"  ...  and  sent 
my  poems  in  for  me  to  Miss  Monroe.  He  signed  them  for  me  "H.  D.,  Imagiste." 
The  name  seems  to  have  stuck  somehow.  . ,."2  She  admired  Pound's  original 
poems.  She  greeted  his  Chinese  translations  with  enthusiasm  and  agreed 
with  him  (and  also  with  Eliot,  as  we  saw  in  Chapter  I)  that  translations, 
whether  Chinese,  Greek,  or  Provencal,  should  be  re-creations  rather  than 
slavish  reproductions;  that  a translation  should  capture  the  spirit 
flavor  of  the  original  even  if  it  were  necessary  tc  employ  a different 
verse  form  and  different  metrical  devices.  In  English,  for  example,  a 
laconic  free  verse  rather  than  honied  Sapphics  might  more  nearly  approxi- 
mate the  original  flavor  of  Sappho's  love-poems.  But  in  one  way  H.  D. 
was  very  different  from  Pound.  It  was  a whole  past  which  he  sought  to  re- 
capture, not  Greece  and  Rome  alone.  True,  he  often  wrote  about  classical 
subjects  5 

Let  the  gods  speak  softly  of  us 
In  days  hereafter, 

the  shadowy  flowers  of  Orcus 
Remember  thee. 3 

But  Provenpal,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  subjects  also  attracted  him.  He 
passed  through  many  moods,  many  styles,  and  each  style  might  carry  him 

^Quoted  Glenn  Hughes,  Imagism  and  the  Imagists  (Stanford,  1936), 

pp.  110-111. 

^Lustra  (New  York,  1917),  p.  172. 
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to  a different  land , while  H.  D.  remained  in  the  deliberately  circumscribed 
region  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Pound,  in  a 1920  letter  to  William  Carlos 
Williams,  deplored  her  narrow  scope:  "Not  that  I care  a curse  for  any 

nation  as  such  or  that,  so  far  as  I know  I have  even  suggested  that  I was 
trying  to  write  U.  S.  poetry  (an y more  than  you  are  writing  Alexandrian 
Greek  bunk,  to  conform  to  the  ideas  of  that  refined,  charming,  and  utterly 
narrow-minded  she -bard  "H.  D . * ) , 

H.  0.  was  a close  friend  of  Pound,  a casual  acquaintance  of  Eliot. 
But  she  and  Eliot  resemble  each  other  in  their  method  of  contrasting  a 
heroic  classical  past  with  a degenerate  present.  In  her  World  War  II 
trilogy  H.  D.  contrasts  the  horrors  of  war-scarred  I^nflnn  with  the 
Olympian  repose  of  antiquity.  Similarly,  in  The  Waste  Land  Eliot  con- 
trasts modern  harlots  with  the  nymphs  of  Spenser  and  the  Greeks, 5 and  in 
"Sweeney  among  the  Nigit ingales"  he  emphasizes  the  degradation  of  Sweeney 
by  allusions  to  Agamemnon,  whose  murder,  unlike  Sweeney's,  held  a tragic 
grandeur.  Eliot,  however,  though  he  invokes  the  past,  does  not  retire  to 
it.  Always  it  is  the  present  which  most  concerns  him,  a present  which  he 
attempts  to  summon  from  its  spiritual  poverty.  H.  D. , by  contrast,  re- 
turns to  Greece  and  remains.  Withdrawal  alone  is  her  comment  on  the 
present.  Even  in  her  World  War  II  trilogy,  modern  London  serves  mainly 
as  a springboard  into  the  ancient  world. 

^Letters,  ed.  D.  D.  Paige  (New  York,  1950),  p.  157. 

^Harold  H.  Watts,  in  "H.  D.  and  the  Age  of  Myth,"  Sewanee  Review, 

LXI  (April,  1948),  287-303,  has  compared  The  Walls  Do  Not  Fall  to  The 
Waste  Land.  He  sees  both  poems  as  an  indication  that  mythic  symbols,  far 
from  faded,  are  the  necessary  materials  of  every  age. 
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A lesser  poet  than  Eliot  and  Pound,  but  one  with  a closer  per- 
sonal relationship  to  H.  D. , is  Richard  Aldington,  her  one-time  husband. 
They  were  intimately  associated  from  1912  to  1919.  In  both  Paris  and 
London  they  translated  Greek  authors  together  and  wrote  original  poems 
of  classical  inspiration.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  readers 
found  a similarity  between  their  early  work.  When  she  read  Des  Imagistes, 
May  Sinclair  remarked,  "For  the  life  of  me  I can't  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween H.  D.  and  Richard  Aldington."^  But  a more  careful  reading  might 
have  revealed  a difference  to  her:  Aldington's  poems  are  smooth  and 
rather  languid;  H.  D.'s  are  chiseled,  staccato,  intense.  Thus  Aldington 
invokes  Artemis  in  "At  Mitylene" : 

0 Artemis, 

Will  you  not  leave  the  dark  fastness 

And  set  your  steel -white  foot  upon  the  foam. 

And  come  across  the  rustling  sand 

Setting  it  adrift  with  the  wind  of  your  raiment. * 

Thus  H.  D,  addresses  the  traveler's  god  in  "Hermes  of  the  Ways": 

Hermes,  Hermes , 
the  great  sea  foamed, 
gnashed  its  teeth  about  me; 
but  you  have  waited, 
where  sea -grass  tangles  with 
shore -gr  ass.  ° 

Aldington's  "steel-white"  is  an  attractive  epithet,  but  none  of 
his  verbs  can  match  the  sharp  appropriateness  of  H.  D.'s  "foamed"  and 
"gnashed,"  which  personify  the  sea  as  a fierce,  rabid  beast.  One  supposes 

6"The  Poems  of  H.  D.,"  Fortnightly  Review,  CXXI  (March,  1927),  332. 

^Collected  Poems  (New  York,  1928),  p.  8. 

Collected  Poems  (New  York,  1925),  p.  57. 
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that  if  H.  D.  had  begun  Aldington's  poem,  she  would  have  written  more 
crisply:  "Artemis,/  Leave  the  dark  fastness.  ..."  By  no  means  is 

Aldington  verbose,  but  H.  D.,  writing  about  a similar  subject,  has 
simply  said  more  in  fewer  words  and  with  no  sacrifice  of  meaning  and 
music.  It  may  be  argued  that  Aldington's  languor  is  deliberate  for 
this  particular  poem;  that  unlike  H.  D.  he  envisioned  Artemis  as  a some- 
what languorous  and  pallid  figure.  Yet  languor  extends  to  most  of  his 
Greek  poems  ("The  Faun  Sees  Snow  for  the  First  Time"  is  a rare  exception). 
Only  when  he  goes  to  war  does  irraediacy  of  experience  give  strength  to 
his  style,  and  by  this  time  he  is  no  longer  writing  about  Greece.  It 
seems  clear  that  his  interest  in  the  ancient  classics  was  sincere  but 
not,  like  H.  D.'s,  passionate;  that  Greece  for  him  was  an  inspiration 
only  when  subjects  closer  at  hand  were  lacking,  while  for  H.  D.  it  re- 
mained the  central  passion  of  her  life  and  work. 

Pound,  Eliot,  and  Aldington  were  personally  associated  with  H.  D. 
as  well  as  related  to  her  in  their  choice  of  classical  subjects.  A fourth 
poet,  Robinson  Jeffers,  played  no  part  in  her  life,  but  his  important  use 
of  mythology  in  Medea,  The  Tower  Beyond  Tragedy,  and  elsewhere  suggests  a 
comparison — and  a contrast.  Both  Jeffers  and  H.  D.,  besides  employing 
Greek  themes,  clearly  prefer  nature  to  humanity;  he  in  poems  both  an- 
cient and  modern,  she  in  poems  largely  ancient,  appear  to  be  retreating 
from  humanity  back  to  that  natural  world  of  waves,  cliffs,  and  sea-birds 
from  which  man  has  mistakenly  strayed  in  his  search  for  civilization. 
Douglas  Bush  writes  of  Jeffers:  "So  for  Mr.  Jeffers  the  peace  that  pass- 

eth  understanding  is  to  be  found  in  a return  from  'Civilization,  the 
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enemy  of  man,'  to  the  earlier  fountain,  the  unconscious  life  of  earth 
and  water  and  air  (and  hawks),  the  timeless  physical  universe  which  re- 
duces humanity  to  insignificance."^  Similarly  Harriet  Monroe  has  written 
of  H.  D.  that  "she  is,  quite  unconsciously,  a lithe,  hard,  bright-winged 
spirit  of  nature  to  whom  humanity  is  but  an  incident"  (p.  92). 

The  stark  California  coast  where  Jeffers  lives,  and  which  seems 
to  have  colored  even  his  classical  poems,  is  not  unlike  the  Grecian  land- 
scapes in  H.  D.*s  poems,  and  the  hawks  and  cormorants  which  wheel  above 
Carmel  Bay  are  cousins  to  the  wild  sea-birds  which  haunt  her  wine-dark 
seas.  In  The  Tower  Beyond  Tragedy,  Jeffers'  free -verse  drama  suggested 
by  the  Oresteia  of  Aeschylus,  Orestes  finds  peace  from  human  passions  by 
returning  to  a primitive  intimacy  with  the  natural  world.  To  find  the 
same  kind  of  peace,  H.  D.'s  Simaetha  prays  for  a dissolution  into  bone 
polished  by  the  sun,  and  Cassandra  yearns  to  become  ashes  cool  as  wet 
laurels. 

There  is  a second  similarity  between  Jeffers  and  H.  D.,  one  which 
suggests  the  influence  of  the  anthropologists  and  the  Pre -Olympian  period 
of  Greek  religion  which  they  uncovered.  Both  poets  people  their  classi- 
cal poems  with  ghosts  and  spirits.  Cassandra's  demonic  possession  of 
Agamemnon's  body  brings  to  mind  the  wandering  ghosts  which  Miss  Harrison 
found  behind  the  festival  to  Dionysus,  the  Anthesteria.  H.  D.'s  "Wind- 
Sleepers"  are  similar  ghosts  which  must  he  placated  and  laid  to  rest;  the 
wood -daemons  of  "Pursuit"  are  primeval  spirits — not  gods — of  the  forest; 

9 

Mythology  and  the  Romantic  Tradition  (New  York,  1957),  p.  522. 
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and  the  "old,  old  man"  of  "The  Look-Out"  is  an  ancient  water  daemon 
rising  from  the  depths  to  threaten  a ship.  It  is  quite  true  that  Irish 
leprechauns,  Norwegian  trolls,  and  Scottish  witches  and  warlocks  had 
long  been  familiar  properties  of  poets  and  dramatists.  But  the  kindred 
beings  of  Greek  folklore  were  almost  forgotten  until  the  investigations 
of  men  like  Frazer  and  Murray.  Jeffers'  and  H.  D.'s  spirits,  conjured 
against  a primeval  landscape  of  rocks  and  waves  and  pine  forests,  at 
least  suggest  the  influence  of  the  anthropologists. 

But  if  Jeffers  and  H.  D.  seek  the  same  escape  into  the  hard  im- 
personality of  nature,  a nature  sometimes  peopled  with  spirits,  rarely 
with  men,  their  means  of  escape,  the  routes  they  follow,  are  nevertheless 
different.  Robinson  emphasizes  the  very  carnality  he  seeks  to  escape; 
Orestes  may  finally  prefer  nature  to  Electra's  embraces,  but  most  of  the 
play  has  been  devoted  to  murder,  revenge,  madness,  and  near-incest.  H.D. 
is  inclined  to  quench  the  fires  of  human  depravity  from  the  start.  Her 
people,  often  with  the  first  few  lines  of  poem,  hasten  to  loose  their 
shackles  of  flesh.  Simaetha  is  never  shown  in  the  embraces  of  her 
brutish  lover,  and  she  entreats  Aphrodite  not  for  sexual  consummation 
but  for  relief  from  lust.  Jeffers'  and  H.  D.'s  difference  in  means  of 
escape  is  reflected  even  in  their  use  of  free  verse.  Jeffers'  long, 
surging  lines  encompass  a great  range  of  depravities,  with  occasional 
flashes  of  nobility;  H.  D.'s  chiseled  lines  accommodate  a more  limited 
(if  also  more  intense)  range  of  experience,  a more  immediate  rejection 
of  experience. 
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Having  considered  H.  D.  in  relation  to  four  contemporary  poets 
with  whom  she  has  particular  affinities,  personal  or  artistic,  it  is 
possible  to  make  this  statement:  H.  D.,  though  very  much  a part  of  the 

reviving  classical  tradition,  remained  in  some  respects  unique.  Her 
uniqueness , in  fact,  is  subject  enough  to  occupy  the  remainder  of  this 
study.  But  first  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  events  of  her  life, 
which  help  to  explain  why,  though  inheriting  the  same  nineteenth  century 
classical  tradition  as  Bound,  Eliot,  Aldington,  Jeffers,  and  others,  she 
chose  a different  course;  why  she  retreated  from  the  vitalism  of  a new 
century,  the  declamations  of  a Vachel  Lindsay,  the  harsh  invectives  of 
a Bound,  and  into  the  icy  fervor  of  her  own  classical  world.  She  herself 
has  written:  "I  have  always  felt  that  mine  was  not  so  much  a question  of 

•intellectual  currents'  as  of  temperamental  affinities."10 

H.  D.  has  never  been  the  subject  of  a book-length  biography,  and 
biographical  notices  in  works  like  Millett's  Contemporary  American 
Authors  are  brief.  There  is  no  published  collection  of  her  letters.  But 
fortunately  she  has  told  us  a little  about  herself  in  Tribute  to  Freud,  a 
record  of  her  psychoanalysis  by  the  great  psychologist;  and  her  famous 
contemporaries,  Ezra  Pound,  Amy  Lowell,  William  Carlos  Williams,  Richard 
Aldington,  and  John  Gould  Fletcher,  have  told  us  a little  more.  From 
these  varied  sources,  a surprisingly  consistent  picture  emerges  of  a 
woman  shy,  proud,  sensitive,  and  reclusive  from  childhood,  and  confirmed 
in  her  withdrawal  by  the  tragic  events  of  later  years;  a woman  who 

10Fersonal  letter,  February  8,  i960. 
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retreated,  at  every  chance,  to  the  stark  and  beautiful  world  which  she 
took  to  be  ancient  Greece. 

The  daughter  of  Charles  L.  Doolittle,  who  taught  mathematics  and 
astronomy  at  Lehigh  University,  H.  D,  was  bom  on  September  10,  1886, 
in  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania.  Tribute  to  Freud  recalls  some  of  the  griefs 
which  plagued  her  as  a small  child  in  Bethlehem.  She  felt  overshadowed 
by  five  brothers,  especially  her  mother’s  favorite;  "The  trouble  is, 
she  knows  so  many  people  and  they  come  and  interrupt.  And  besides  that, 
she  likes  my  brother  better.  If  I stay  with  my  brother,  become  part 
almost  of  my  brother,  perhaps  I can  get  nearer  to  her."11  She  was  even 
less  close  to  her  father;  "Father,  aloof,  distant,  the  provider,  the 
protector— but  a little  un-get  -at  -able , a little  too  far  away  and  giant- 
like in  proportion,  a little  chilly  withal  . . ."(p.  56).  Furthermore, 
she  was  tormented  by  physical  limitations;  "It  is  true  I was  kmaTI  for 
my  age,  mignonne;  but  I was  not,  they  said,  pretty  and  I was  not,  it  was 
very  easy  to  see,  quaint  and  quick  and  clever  like  n y brother,  ...  It 
was  a girl  between  two  boys;  but  ironically,  it  was  wispy  and  mousey, 
while  the  boys  were  glowing  and  gold.  It  was  not  pretty,  they  said, 

Ihen  they  said  it  was  pretty— but  suddenly,  it  shot  up  like  a weed.  They 
said,  surprised,  "She  is  really  very  pretty,  but  isn’t  it  a pity  she '3 
so  tall?"(p.  l£2). 

When  she  was  eight,  the  family  moved  to  Philadelphia,  where  her 
father  became  director  of  the  Flower  Astronomical  Observatory  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  She  entered  the  Gordon  School  and  remained 


•^Tribute  to  Freud  (New  York,  1956),  p.  49. 


there  until  1902.  It  was  during  the  period  at  Gordon  that  she  met  Ezra 
Pound,  who  was  later  to  direct  her  career  as  a poet.  In  1902,  she 
entered  the  Friends*  Central  School,  and  the  same  year  she  met  William 
Carlos  Williams,  who  was  studying  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Sometimes  he  came  to  have  dinner  with  the  Doolittles,  and  his  Autobi- 
ography records  an  impression  of  H.  D.*s  father  which  echoes  her  own: 
he  was  a "tall  gaunt  man  who  seldom  even  at  table  focused  upon  anything 
nearer,  literally,  than  the  moon."  When  he  wished  to  speak,  his  wife 

would  silence  the  company  with  a look;  Dr.  Doolittle  would  make  his 

12 

pronouncement  and  conversation  would  gradually  resume. 

In  1904  she  entered  Bryn  Mawr  and  continued  her  friendships  with 
Pound  and  Williams.  She  and  Ezra  discussed  Greek  antiquities  together. 
When  she  dreamed  of  a serpent  and  a thistle,  Ezra  consulted  learned 
books  and  explained  that  the  snake  was  a symbol  of  Aesculapius,  the 
physician  god  (years  later  in  the  Louvre,  she  found  a Greek  signet  ring 
which  coupled  the  snake  with  the  thistle  as  she  had  seen  them  nowhere 
except  in  her  dream). 

With  Williams  she  read  "Aucassin  and  Nicolette,"  and  they  often 
took  walks  together,  discussing  both  the  work  of  others  and  the  poems 
which  they  themselves  had  begun  to  write  (she  was  also  making  Latin 
translations).  By  this  time  the  homely  child  had  grown  both  tall  and 
beautiful.  She  was  always  to  feel  self-conscious  about  her  height,  but 

^(New  York,  1951),  p.  67. 

1^Tribute  to  Freud,  p.  97. 
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her  beauty  was  singular.  Williams  describes  her  as  "tall,  blend  and 
with  a long  jaw  but  gay  blue  eyes.  . . . She  fascinated  me,  not  for  her 
beauty,  which  was  unquestioned  if  bizarre  to  my  sense,  but  for  a provoca- 
tive indifference  to  rule  and  order  which  I liked"  (pp.  67-66).  To 
illustrate  her  indifference  to  rule  and  order,  Williams  tells  the  story 
of  a walk  they  took  in  the  Pennsylvania  countryside.  Threatened  by 
rain,  he  pleaded  with  her  to  find  shelter.  Hilda  replied  that  before 
writing  she  scattered  ink  on  her  clothes  to  enjoy  a sense  of  freedom. 

In  short,  she  had  no  intention  of  eliding  the  untidiness  of  the  rain. 

When  it  fell,  she  opened  her  arms  and  cried,  "Come,  beautiful  rain,  . . , 
Beautiful  rain,  welcome"  (p.  69),  This  apostrophe  to  the  elements 
anticipates  the  summons  to  various  gods  in  her  poems  and  Implies  an 
early  and  almost  mystical  affection  for  nature.  Indeed,  she  felt  such 
a kinship  with  natural  objects— rain,  hills,  ocean— that,  while  visit- 
ing Point  Pleasant,  New  Jersey,  with  Williams  and  other  friends  in  1906, 
she  stupified  everyone  by  walking  into  an  enormous  breaker.  She  had  to 
be  rescued  and  resuscitated.  Though  shy  and  withdrawing  with  people, 
she  was,  throughout  her  life,  to  enjoy  the  harsher  aspects  of  nature. 

In  a sense  her  return  to  the  Greeks  was  a flight  from  modern  civiliza- 
tion to  an  era  when  men  lived  closer  to  the  countryside  find  its  gods. 

The  years  at  Bryn  Mawr,  1904-1906,  were  significant  for  H.  D.  be- 
cause of  her  ripening  friendships  with  Pound  and  Williams  (according  to 
Williams,  Pound  fell  in  love  with  her  about  this  time  Ip,  68]).  These 
years  were  significant  too  because  she  now  turned  with  great  determina- 
tion to  the  writing  of  poetry  and  stories.  An  incentive  came  in  a 
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curious  form:  she  failed  freshman  English.  Many  years  later  she  con- 
fessed to  GLenn  Hughes:  "I  do  recall  . . . hew  somewhat  shocked  I was 

at  Bryn  Mawr  to  be  flunked  quite  frankly  in  English.  I don't  know  how 
or  why  this  shocked  me.  I really  did  love  the  things  even  when  they  were 
rather  depleted  of  their  beauty,  Beowulf  and  such  like.  I suppose  that 
was  one  of  the  spurs  toward  a determination  to  self-expression.  Ido 
know  that  in  some  way  I was  rather  stunned  at  the  time."1^  She  found 
a greater  spur  toward  self-expression  when  ill  health  forced  her  to 
leave  school  and  return  to  Philadelphia  in  1906.  She  now  began  to  write 
with  increasing  frequency.  Though  the  brilliant  poems  of  her  Imagist 
period  were  some  years  ahead,  she  contributed  stories  to  a Philadelphia 
paper  and  gained  experience  which  was  later  to  flower  in  The  Hedgehog,  a 
juvenile  of  sweet  archaic  charm.  By  1910  and  1911  she  was  writing  free 
verse,  though  she  had  never  heard  of  Pound's  phrase  vers  ii'bre. 

But  the  local  scene  proved  too  constricting  for  her.  She  set  sail 
for  Europe  in  1911  and  renewed  her  acquaintance  with  Ezra  Pound,  who  had 
made  something  of  a name  for  himself  with  A Lume  Spento  (1908),  Personae 
( 1909 ) } and  Exultations  (1909) . She  decided  to  remain  in  Europe,  with 
London  as  a focal  point  for  travels  through  Italy  and  France.  It  was 
not  long  before  she  met  Richard  Aldington,  an  Englishman  six  years  her 
junior  with  a similar,  if  less  intense,  love  for  antiquity.  Their 
talents  flowered  almost  simultaneously  and,  as  Aldington  tells  us  in  his 

•^Quoted  Hughes,  pp.  llOrlll. 
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Hughes,  p.  111. 
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Life  for  Life  * s Sake,  Imagism  had  its  official  beginnings: 

For  some  time  Ezra  had  been  butting  in  on  our  studies  and 
poetic  productions,  with  alternate  encouragements  and  the 
reverse,  according  to  his  mood.  H.  D.  produced  some  poems 
which  I thought  excellent,  and  she  either  handed  or  mailed 
than  to  Ezra.  Presently  each  of  us  received  a ukase  to  at- 
tend the  Kensington  bun-shop.  Ezra  was  so  much  worked  up 
by  -these  poems  of  H.  D.'s  that  he  removed  his  pince-nez 
and  informed  us  that  we  were  Lnagists. 


I have  no  exact  memory  of  what  was  said  at  this  bun-shop 
meeting,  but  I do  remember  that  H.  D.  looked  very  much 
pleased  by  the  praise  Ezra  generously  gave  her  poems.  I 
didn't  like  his  insistence  -that  the  poems  should  be  signed: 

"H.  D.  Imagist,"  because  it  sounded  a little  ridiculous. 

And  I think  H.  D.  disliked  it  too.  But  Ezra  was  a bit  of 
a czar  in  a small  but  irritating  way,  and  had  the  bulge  on 
us,  because  it  was  only  through  him  that  we  could  get  our 
poems  into  Harriet  Monroe's  Poetry,  and  nobody  else  at  that 
time  would  lock  at  them."*-? 

In  1913  three  of  H.  D.'s  poems,  "Hermes,”  "Spare  Us  from  Loveliness," 
and  "Aeon,"  appeared  in  Poetry.  The  same  year  she  and  Aldington  were 
married. 


It  was  not  long  before  John  Cournos,  F.  S.  Flint,  Ford  Madox 
Ford,  James  Joyce,  and  William  Carlos  Williams  joined  the  Imagist  ranks, 
but  when  Amy  Jewell,  after  reading  H.  D.'s  poems  in  Poetry,  arrived  in 
London  to  align  herself  with  the  movement,  both  H.  D.  and  Aldington  were 
hesitant  about  including  her.  They  had  read  her  book  of  traditional 
verse,  A Dome  of  Many-Colored  Glass,  and  thought  it  "fluid,  fruity, 
facile  stuff.”  But  she  soon  convinced  them  of  her  conversion  to 
free  verse.  Once  admitted  to  the  group,  she  began  to  challenge  Pound's 

15(Uew  York,  1941),  pp.  13IH35. 

l6Ibid.,  p.  137. 
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authority  as  leader.  When  she  and  Pound  quarreled  over  matters  of 

policy,  H.  D.  and  Aldington  sided  with  Amy,  and  Pound  withdrew  from 

the  group  in  anger.  Pound  had  edited  the  1914  anthology  Des  Imagistes, 

which  included  H.  D,*s  first  booh  appearance,  but  Amy  edited  the  next 

three  Imagist  anthologies  in  1915,  1916,  and  1917. 

In  this  period  of  H.  D.  *s  growing  fame,  friends  noticed  that  she 

resembled  the  women  in  her  poems.  Aldington,  who  spoke  of  her  with 

deep  affection  even  after  their  separation  in  1919  and  blamed  himself 

17 

for  their  difficulties,  describes  her  thus  in  an  early  poem: 

To-day  I pass  through  the  streets , 

She  who  touches  my  arm  and  talks  with  me 
Is— who  knows? — Helen  of  Sparta, 

Dryope,  Laodamia.  . . .^P 

Horace  Gregory,  whose  wife,  Marya  Zaturenska,  dedicated  a biography  of 
Christina  Rossetti  to  H.  D, , recalls  a slender  Diana.  Any  Lowell  wrote: 

"H.  D.  has  a strange,  faun -like,  dryad -like  quality,  she  seems  always  as 
though  just  startled  from  a brake  of  fern.  . . ,nl9  And  John  Gould 
Fletcher  remarked  on  her  archaistic  air.  But  this  archaistic  air, 
symptomatic  of  her  distaste  for  the  modem  world,  set  her  apart  even 
from  close  friends,  while  casual  acquaintances  complained  that,  though 
brilliant  and  multi-lingual,  she  spoke  little  in  company — indeed, 
avoided  large  gatherings . Ezra  Pound  wrote  to  Any  Lowell  in  1914:  "H.D. 

~^In  Life  for  Life*s  Sake,  pp.  206-207,  he  writes  that  "through 
ny  own  folly  or  worse,  I had  got  ny  personal  life  into  a tragical  mess, 
which  added  to  ny  difficulties,  and  resulted  in  a separation  from  H.D." 

H.  D.'s  Bid  Me  to  Live  makes  clear  that  Aldington* s folly  was  taking  a 
mistress. 

^Collected  Poems,  p.  46. 

ig 

Scane  Tendencies  In  tfcd era  American  Poetry  (New  York,  1917),  p.  251. 
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will  come  too,  but  don't  mention  it  as  she  is  in  retreat  from  all  social 
appearances,  feigning  indisposition.  This  information  is  private."20 

Through  her  European  travels,  and  through  her  association  with 
Pound,  Amy  Imwell,  Aldington,  and  D.  H.  Lawrence,  all  volatile  and  en- 
thusiastic people,  H.  D.  widened  her  experience.  Had  such  contacts  con- 
tinued, she  might  have  found  congenial  subjects  to  write  about  closer 
than  ancient  Greece.  But  a series  of  tragedies  confirmed,  her  withdrawal 
into  the  post.  With  the  First  World  War,  her  husband  went  to  fight  in 
France,  and  in  1915,  perhaps  as  a result  of  their  separation,  she  lost 
her  first  child  through  a miscarriage.  During  Aldington's  absences  in 
France,  H.  D.  performed  his  duties  as  assistant  editor  of  the  Egoist  (a 
little  periodical  which  printed  many  of  H.  D.'s  early  poems,  as  well  as 
the  work  of  Eliot,  Joyce,  and  others),  and  these  editorial  duties  greatly 
taxed  her  strength.  In  1918  she  lost  her  favorite  brother  on  the  battle- 
fields of  France,  and  the  next  year,  her  father  in  Pennsylvania.  Within 
a few  months  she  suffered  double  pneumonia  and  a dangerous  breakdown  with 
the  birth  of  her  second  child,  a daughter , and  with  the  failure  of  her 
marriage  to  Richard  Aldington.  Only  the  intervention  of  Bryher,21  who 
is  known  today  for  quiet,  sensitive  novels  like  Roman  Wall  and  Gate  to 
the  Sea,  restored  her  health.  Visiting  the  Isles  of  Greece  together  in 

1920,  they  became— and  have  remained— devoted  friends.  With  Bryher  on 

~ ' ' ' ■ 

^°Letters,  p.  38. 

21Bom  Winifred  Ellerman,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Ellerman,  one 
of  England's  wealthiest  men,  she  assumed  the  pseudonym  "Winifred  Bryher" 
tc  achieve  literary  success  without  the  help  of  her  father's  name.  Later 
she  dropped  the  "Winifred." 
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the  island  of  Corfu,  H.  D.  experienced  a vision  of  frightening  power: 
the  luminous  figures  of  Helios,  the  sun -god,  and  Hike,  the  goddess  of 
victory,  seemed  to  move  across  the  vail  of  her  room  and  engulf  her  into 
the  past  of  her  poems,  but  a past  now  strangely  terrible.  It  was  because 
of  such  experiences  that  she  later  sought  the  help  of  Freud,  but  at  the 
time  Bryher *s  presence  helped  her  to  maintain  her  sanity.  Later  that 
year-  they  sailed  to  New  York,  where  H.  D.  renewed  her  friendship  with 
William  Carlos  Williams.  Afterwards  she  and  Bryher  visited  California 
but  returned  to  New  York  for  Bryher  * s wedding  to  Robert  McAlmon,  an 
artist* s model. 

H.  D.  returned  to  Europe  alone  and  divided  her  time  between  London 
and  Switzerland,  In  addition  to  rearing  her  daughter  (who  now  lives  in 
New  York  City),  she  began  to  occupy  herself  with  a study  of  London  dur- 
ing the  war,  never  published,  and  with  "studies  in  Greek  history,  art,  and 
translation,  and  psychological  investigation."22  Most  of  all,  she  con- 
tinued to  treat  the  subject  closest  to  her,  ancient  Greece,  in  poems,  a 
play,  two  novels,  and  even,  indirectly,  a juvenile.  She  enjoyed  her 
greatest  popular  acclaim  in  the  days  of  the  Imagist  anthologies  and  her 
own  early  volumes.  Sea  Garden,  Hymen,  Heliodora,  and  Collected  Poems, 
but  discerning  readers  still  watch  for  her  appearances  in  The  New  Yorker, 
The  Atlantic,  The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review,  Poetry,  and  other  magazines, 
and  for  her  infrequent  book  publications.  In  1938  she  won  the  Helen 
Haire  Levinson  Prize,  sponsored  by  Poetry,  for  "Two  Poems"  (one  of  them, 

2%recl  B.  Millett,  Contemporary  American  Authors  (New  York,  19^0), 

p.  328. 
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"Callypso  Speaks,”  we  shall  examine  later)  to  canmemorate  her  great 
contribution  to  American  literature.  Three  years  ago  a fall  made  it 
impossible  for  her  to  walk  without  the  help  of  a cane,  but  in  the  Villa 
Verena,  a clinic  near  Zurich,  she  has  continued  to  work,  revising  old 
manuscripts  and  writing  new  poems.  Those  who  have  seen  her  recently 
report  that  her  mind  has  lost  none  of  its  early  brilliance,  and  recent 
photographs  testify  that  her  sensitive  Grecian  face  has,  if  anything, 
grown  lovelier  with  time. 

In  the  last  two  decades  H.  D.  has  broadened  her  range  of  subjects. 
Her  1949  volume  of  poems  and  essays.  By  Avon  River,  dealt  with  Shake- 
speare and  his  contemporaries,  and  her  recently  published  novel,  Bid 
Ms  to  Live,  with  the  London  of  World  War  I.  But  the  works  of  classi- 
cal inspiration  remain  the  heart  of  her  achievement.  Critics  have  some- 
times denied  her  major  importance  because  she  prefers  ancient  Athens  to 
modern  New  York  and  temples  to  skyscrapers.  Such  critics  forget  that 
withdrawal  may  be  dictated  by  sensitivity  rather  than  cowardice,  and 
that  those  who  endure,  without  retreating,  the  pressures  of  the  twenti- 
eth century  may  remain  through  inertia  rather  than  courage.  It  can 
justly  be  said  of  H.  D.  that  she  has  made  of  withdrawal  a pilgrimage 
toward  perfection.  The  rest  of  this  study  will  attempt  to  describe  and 
evaluate  that  pilgrimage. 


CHAPTER  III 


HEROINES , DIVINE  AND  MORTAL 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  the  chapter  on  H.  D.’s  heroines — that 
is, the  principal  women  in  her  poems,  whether  divine  or  mortal,  admir- 
able or  villainous — is  the  longest  chapter  in  this  study.  The  length  is 
proportionate  to  the  importance  of  these  women  in  H.  D.’s  classical 
world.  Though  not  a confessional  poet  like  Sara  Teasdale  or  Edna  st. 
Vincent  Millay,  H.  D.  nevertheless  has  a personal  bias,  a highly  indi- 
vidual way  of  interpreting  the  classical  world  which  makes  it  her  own. 

She  reveals  her  bias  both  through  her  choice  of  heroines  and  her  changes 
in  the  Greek  prototypes  (or  in  the  Greek  prototypes  as  adapted  by  later 
poets  like  Tennyson  and  Swinburne). 

What  is  H.  D.’s  bias?  What  common  viewpoint  links  her  women  to 
each  other  and  to  the  poet  herself?  We  shall  find  that  most  of  the 
heroines  appear  to  mistrust  men.  Furthermore,  in  their  mistrust  they 
fall  into  three  categories:  (l)  eight  are  willful  women,  superior  to  man 
and  scornful  of  his  function  in  love;  (2)  three  are  women  who  remain  passive 
to  male  blandishments  and  who  are  threatened  with  the  violation  of  their 
virginal  spirits;  (3)  and  three  are  fallen  women,  subject  to  passion  and 
the  allurements  of  the  male  physique  but  looking  beyond  man’s  love  to  a 
cleansing  dissolution  into  nature.  An  exception  to  the  three  categories 
is  Aphrodite,  H.  D.’s  one  real  villainess,  whose  soft  villainies  and 
collaboration  with  the  enemy  serve  to  accentuate  the  virtues  of  the  other 
women.  In  addition  to  Jjphrodite  and  the  fourteen  women  who  mistrust  men. 
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there  remain  twelve  heroines  who  are  less  easy  to  categorize,  who  less 
clearly,  if  at  all,  speak  the  poet*s  bias.  Two  are  mythical  heroines 
whom  H.  D.  has  adapted  from  Greek  authors  without  significant  changes; 
five  are  monologists  never  identified  by  name  or  situation  and  very 
sketchily  characterized  by  the  poet;  and  four  are  historical  figures 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  Anthology  and  Pausanias  and  expanded  but  not 
essentially  altered.  This  chapter  will  consider  H.  D.'s  heroines  in  the 
categories  just  named.  It  \fill  attempt  both  to  characterize  the  women 
and,  when  appropriate,  to  show  how  H.  D.  has  achieved  her  characterizations 
through  the  form  of  her  verse — its  images,  rhythms,  and  vocabulary, 

I 

Willful  Heroines: 

Artemis,  Athene,  Demeter,  Thetis,  Circe, 

Callypso,  Hippolyta,  and  Eurydice 

Knowing  what  we  do  about  H.  D.  herself,  we  should  not  be  surprised 
to  find  that  her  first  group  of  heroines  is  much  her  largest.  The  eight 
willful  women  are  the  clearest  spokesmen  of  her  own  attitude,  and  she  has 
understandably  given  them  emphasis  in  her  poems.  Proud  and  sensitive 
even  as  a girl,  deeply  hurt  by  the  failure  of  her  marriage  to  Richard 
Aldington,  she  has  created  heroines  in  her  own  image  aid  with  her  own 
resentment  of  male  treacheries.  Her  first  volume.  Sea  Garden,  published 
in  1916,  contains  no  willful  heroines;  her  next  volumes,  ?fymen  (1921)  and 
Hellodora  (1924),  published  after  the  failure  of  her  marriage  in  1919, 
contain  all  eight  of  the  heroines  considered  under  this  first  category. 
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Truly  H.  D.,  the  woman,  is  visible  behind  the  willful  women  of  her  cre- 
ation. As  Alfred  Kreymborg  wrote;  "Behind  the  Greek  symbolism,  the 
perpetual  references  to  Greek  gods,  men  and  woman,  fables  and  legends, 
a wonderful  heart  beats  away,  an  independent  spirit,  a lover,  a woman. 

. . . Inside  the  cold,  hard  fonts,  the  song  is  extraordinary,  fiery, 
tempestuous,  proud,  overwhelming.  Patrician  pride  must  have  given  final 
shape  to  the  memories."1  Beginning  with  goddesses  and  descending  through 
demi -goddesses  and  mortals,  let  us  consider  the  willful  women  to  whom 
H,  D.*s  patrician  pride  has  given  final  shape. 

If  we  may  judge  by  the  frequency  of  her  appearances,  Artemis  is 
H.  D.*s  favorite  goddess,  icy,  tempestuous , and  tender.  She  reveals  the 
colder  aspects  of  her  nature  in  a repeated  preference  for  forests  and 
mountains  and  a repeated  avoidance  of  cities  and  the  human  passions  they 
contain.  In  "Triplex,"  where  the  poet  invokes  her  with  Atnene  and 
Aphrodite,  she  is  a "wild/  exquisite  hill -crocus/  from  Arcadian  snows. 

In  "All  Mountains"  (a  poem  to  be  considered  more  fully  in  the  chapter  on 
settings)  she  confesses  a scornful  pity  for  "white  passionate  Love"  and 
counts  fair  "only  the  reach  of  snow,/  set  stark/  in  mid  air."3  Yet  the 
goddess  is  not  merely  cold;  she  is  also  fierce  and  burning.  In  "Hip- 
polytus  Temporizes,"  a poem  later  incorporated  into  the  play  of  the 
name,  the  young  prince  invokes  her  as  "the  flash  of  sun  on  the  snow"  and 

10ur  Singing  Strength  (New  York,  1929),  p.  349. 

‘'Red  Roses  for  Bronze  (London,  1931),  p.  124. 


3 Ibid.,  pp.  121-123 
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speaks  of  the  "sudden  heat,/  beneath  quivering  of  molten  flesh,/  of  veins, 

Ji 

purple  as  violets.  ...  Artemis,  then,  is  both  cold  and  fiery.  But 
she  is  also  tender — at  least  with  women.  In  "Moonrise,"  where  though 
unnamed  she  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  moon,  a group  of  people, 
perhaps  Amazons,  await  her  rising  so  that  they  may  sing  her  praises. 
Hippolyta  invokes  her  in  "She  Contrasts  Herself  with  Hippolyta,"  Hedyle 
speaks  of  her  with  affection  in  Hedylus,  and  Hipparchia  compares  her- 
self to  the  goddess  in  Palimpsest.  Finally,  she  is  the  dominating  figure 
of  the  piny  Hippolytus  Temporises,  where  icy,  fervid,  and  gentle  all  at 
once,  she  epitomizes  H.  D.'s  classical  world.  The  chapter  on  the  play 
will  consider  her  more  fully. 

Where  did  H.  D.  get  her  concept  of  this  goddess?  We  shall  see  in 
the  chapter  on  Hippolytus  Temporizes  that  it  was  not  from  Euripides.  Is 
there  a basis  in  other  areas  of  Greek  mythology?  Artemis,  like  the  other 
Olympian  deities,  was  worshipped  in  many  places  and  under  many  guises. 

With  each  new  body  of  worshippers,  new  attributes  were  added  to  her  nature. 

As  a consequence,  she  appeared  to  ancient  writers  as  both  chaste  and 
wanton,  as  the  Lady  of  Wild  Things  and  as  defender  of  cities.  H.  D.  has 
created  her  Artemis  by  carefully  selecting  characteristics  from  the  composite 
deity  of  Greek  writers.  In  her  love  of  nature,  H.  D.'s  goddess  resembles 
Homer's  Lady  of  Wild  Things  and  Callimachus*  guardian  of  mountains,  and  in 
her  inviolability,  she  recalls  Ovid's  Artemis,  who  ordered  Actaeon 

^Collected  Poems  (New  York,  1925),  pp.  176-177.  All  poems  by  H.  D. 
treated  in  this  chapter  are  from  Collected  Poems  unless  it  is  stated  other- 
wise, and  will  hereafter  be  identified  by  page  references  in  the  text. 
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dismembered  by  bis  hounds  because  he  had  spied  her  naked.  But  H.  D. 
rejects  the  promiscuity  attributed  to  Artemis  by  Pausanias  and  others, 
who  identified  her  with  the  earlier  moon -goddess  Selene,  and  she  re- 
jects also  her  association  with  cities. 

That  H.  D.'s  goddess  was  influenced  by  Ehglish  poets  as  well  as 
Greek  is  doubtful.  Probably  H.  D.  had  read  Swinburne's  familiar  "Invo- 
cation to  Artemis,"  but  Swinburne's  goddess  lacks  the  athleticism  of 
H.  D.'s.  He  does,  it  is  true,  associate  her  with  the  hunt,  but  the 
sweet  languor  of  his  verses  suggests  that  she  is  better  stilted  to  rise, 
like  Aphrodite,  from  the  sea-foam  than  to  follow  the  chase.  H.  D.'s 
goddess  is  more  akin  to  George  Meredith's  Artemis  (in  "With  the  Huntress"), 
a virgin  huntress  who  incarnates  the  vigorous,  out-door  life.  It  is 
likely,  however,  that  H.  D.'s  goddess  resembles  Meredith's  only  because 
both  poets  read  the  same  ancient  authors.  All  the  characteristics  of 
H.  D.'s  Artemis --those  characteristics  which  establish  her  foremost  rawing 
the  eight  willful  heroines— can  be  found  in  the  many-faceted  deity  of  the 
Greeks. 

Less  important  than  Artemis  insofar  as  she  appears  less  frequently, 
H.  D.'s  Athene  is  nevertheless  a goddess  of  power  and  majesty.  She  is  not 
unlike  the  virgin  deity  of  Hauer  who  met  men  on  the  battlefield  rather 
than  in  the  bedroom  and  routed  the  war -god  himself  before  the  walls  of 
Troy;  or  the  queenly  patron  of  Athens  whom  Phidias  carved  in  gold  and 
ivory  to  grace  the  cella  of  the  Parthenon.  In  the  notes  of  her  transla- 
tion of  Ion,  H.  D.  calls  Athene  "this  most  beautiful  abstraction  of 
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antiquity  and  of  all  time.  . . Hedylus  in  the  novel  named  for  him 
compares  his  mother* s virginal  and  inviolate  spirit  to  Athene's,  and  the 
goddess  is  invoked  in  "Triplex"  along  with  Artemis  and  a curiously  chas- 
tened Aphrodite.  In  addition,  she  can  claim  the  introductory  verse  to  the 
volume  Hymen  (reprinted  in  Collected  Poems,  p.  146).°  When  it  first  ap- 
peared, the  verse  bore  no  title,  but  it  was  later  called  "Pallas,"  and 
Pallas,  Athene's  most  frequent  epithet  anong  the  Greeks,  unmistakably  identi- 
fies the  goddess.  The  poem  deserves  a close  analysis  both  for  its  charac- 
terization of  the  goddess  and  for  the  form  which  embodies  that 
char  acter izat ion . 

There  are  three  brief  stanzas,  each  with  six  lines.  The  first 

reads: 

They  said: 

she  is  high  and  far  and  blind 

in  her  high  pride, 

but  now  that  my  head  is  bowed 

in  sorrow,  I find 

she  is  most  kind. 

II.  D.,  though  an  Imagist,  does  not  always  deal  in  images.  There  is,  in 
fact,  hardly  an  image  throughout  thin  stanza.  Instead  we  find  a direct 
statement  of  a worshipper's  emotional  response  to  Athene.^  We  are  told. 


5H.  D.  (trans.),  Ion  of  Euripides  (Boston,  1937),  p.  122. 

^Athene  is  perhaps  also  the  subject  of  "Prayer”  (pp.  209-210). 

Such  phrases  as  "0  white  face”  and  "mistress"  could,  it  is  true,  apply 
equally  to  Artemis  or  another  goddess,  and  the  request  to  give  back 
"glamour  to  our  will"  does  not  help  in  identification.  But  when  the 
worshipper  asks  to  be  able  to  make  shields  and  helmets,  staffs  spear - 

shafts,  we  voider  if  he  (or  she,  perhaps  an  Amazon? ) is  not  invoking 
Athene,  patron  of  artificers  and  also  of  warriors. 

7We  are  perhaps  Justified  in  identifying  the  speaker  with  H.  D. 
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as  simply  as  possible,  that  the  worshipper  is  sad  and  that  the  goddess, 
though  said  to  be  far  and  blind,  is  in  truth  kind.  In  other  words,  the 
goddess  is  not  unlike  Artemis;  she  is  aloof  and  prideful  only  to  the  un- 
worthy (only  to  men?).  The  next  stanza,  dealing  also  in  direct  statement, 
describes  the  people  who  have  called  the  goddess  blind  and  scorned  the 
speaker  for  groping  after  "bloodless  things,"  But  direct  statement  in  a 
poem  can  become  monotonous  if  greatly  extended.  A poet  must  show  as  well 
as  state,  and  H.  D.’s  concluding  stanza  shows  us,  through  a flower  image, 
the  effect  of  the  goddess's  presence:  violets,  "throwing  strange  fire/ 
red  and  purple  and  gold,"  spring  up  in  her  path.  We  now  have  more  than 
the  worshipper's  statement  that  the  goddess  is  kind.  The  flowers  which 
throw  fire  where  she  walks  suggest  that  her  icy  facade  hides  the  fire  of 
compassion. 

The  intensity  of  the  poem,  however,  cannot  be  explained  simply  by 
observing  that  two  stanzas  state  the  goddess’s  character  and  that  a 
third  introduces  a flower  image  to  support  the  statement.  There  is  more 
than  statement  and  image  involved.  There  is  the  form  of  the  poem,  a verse 
free  enough  to  approximate  the  natural  cadences  of  a woman’s  speech  but 
controlled  enough  to  contain  three  traditional  forms  of  repetition.  All 
the  stanzas  are  written  in  lines  of  irregular  length  which  follow  no  fixed 
metrical  scheme  and  which  can  only  be  classified  as  free  verse.  But  to 

herself.  Hymen  was  H.  D.’s  first  volume  after  the  tragic  events  of  1918 
and  1919 — the  loss  of  her  father  and  favorite  brother,  the  failure  of 
her  marriage,  and  her  resulting  breakdown.  The  position  of  "Pallas"  at 
the  head  of  the  volume  suggests  that  H.  D.  intended  it  to  have  a special, 
perhaps  personal  significance. 
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the  irregular  length  of  the  lines  is  added  the  regularity  of  rhyme,  as- 
sonance, and  consonance.  The  last  two  lines  of  each  stanza  rhyme  with 
each  other  and  sometimes  with  a line  earlier  in  the  stanza.  In  addition 
to  rhyme,  the  first  stanza  contains  consonance  (each  line  ends  with  the 
sound  of  ”d”— "said,”  "blind,"  "pride,"  "bowed,"  "find,"  and  "hind"); 
and  the  last  stanza  contains  assonance,  both  internal  and  terminal  (in 
the  words  "know,”  "throw,"  "gold,"  "glow,"  and  "gold"  again,  some  of 
which  are  rhymes  as  well  as  assonances).  These  repetitions,  if  overused, 
could  have  become  as  soporific  as  the  excessive  alliteration  in  Poe's 
"Ulatumg . ” But  in  H.  D.'s  subtle  use,  they  heighten  the  intensity  of 
the  worshipper's  speech  without  violating  its  natural  cadences;  they 
drum  like  the  muffled  heartbeats  of  a woman  prostrate  before  her  willful 
but  compassionate  goddess. 

H.  D.'s  Athene  is  a willful  heroine  in  all  of  her  appearances, 
but  in  "Pallas"  she  does  not  expressly  state  that  mistrust  for  men  which 
characterizes  most  of  H.  D.'s  heroines  (and  Athene  herself  in  Bedylus ) . 

A third  goddess,  however.  Demeter,  is  outspoken  on  the  subject  of  men. 

She  holds  forth  in  a dramatic  monologue  of  six  pages  and  Zeus  himself 
comes  in  for  a chastisement  (pp,  161-166 ) . Demeter ' s monologue  won 
considerable  attention  from  reviewers  when  it  first  appeared  in  Hymen. 
They  remarked  on  its  difficulties  but  concluded  that  it  was  well  worth 
the  trouble  of  several  readings.  May  Sinclair  expressed  the  general 
impression  when  she  confessed  that,  though  certain  passages  gave  her 

g 

much  trouble,  the  poem  possessed  "largeness  and  mystery. " Let  us  see 

8"The  Poems  of  H.  D.,"  Fortnightly  Review,  CXXI  (March,  1927),  339. 
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why  critics  found  "Deneter"  difficult  but  rewarding;  only  then  can  we 
properly  classify  the  goddess  in  H.  D.'s  pantheon. 

The  poem  is  broken  into  four  sections  of  about  a page  and  a half 
each.  In  Section  I Demeter  complains  that  worshippers  make  her  statues 
heavy  of  limb,  with  wide  shoulders;  that  they  worship  her  with  burnt 
meat  and  temples  but  without  really  understanding  and  loving  her,  though 
they  love  a certain  rival  goddess  who  has  coaxed  and  tricked  them  with 
feminine  wiles.  Wot  even  to  win  the  love  of  Zeus  himself  would  she. 
Demeter,  stoop  to  the  wiles  of  her  rival.  It  was  Section  I which  gave 
Miss  Sinclair  the  most  trouble  on  her  first  reading.  Only  with  a second 
reading  did  she  identify  Demeter's  rival,  "slight  of  breast,  made  of 
many  fashions,"  as  Aphrodite.  Miss  Sinclair's  difficulty  was  understand- 
able. Since  Aphrodite  is  described  but  never  named,  we  must  recognize 
her  frcm  similar  descriptions  in  poems  where  H.  D.  introduces  her  by 
name.  As  we  shall  see  later  in  this  chapter,  H.  D.  repeatedly  portrays 
the  love-goddess  as  soft,  fickle , and  treacherous;  she  is  H.  D.'s  one  real 
villain.  Having  identified  Aphrodite,  we  can  move  to  Section  II,  which  is 
less  difficult  in  its  allusions.  Demeter  exhorts  worshippers  to  rank  her 
above  Apollo  (not  named  but  intimated  by  a mention  of  his  Delphic  precipice, 
where  he  delivered  oracles)  and  Athene,  here  called  Pallas  again.  Apollo 
and  Athene  are  powerful  gods,  but  she.  Demeter,  offers  a deeper  truth. 

Then  she  attacks  Love,  now  conceived  as  a god  (Eros?)  rather  than  as  the 
goddess  Aphordite.  Devotees  of  the  god  exchange  white  crocuses,  she 
says,  but  what  do  they  know  about  black  crocuses?  That  is,  they  know 
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the  softness  of  love,  but  what  do  they  know  about  the  harsh  sacrifices? 
Section  III  introduces  more  difficult  allusions.  We  are  told  little  more 
than  that  Demeter  rescued  the  infant  Dionysus  (here  called  by  his  title 
"Bromios" ) from  an  ivy-brake  after  his  mother  was  destroyed  by  lightning. 
We  must  fill  in  the  background  ourselves.  In  Greek  tradition,  Dionysus  * 
parents  were  the  god  Zeus  and  the  mortal  princess  Semele.  While  the 
chili  still  lay  in  her  womb,  Semele  was  destroyed  by  the  lightning  of 
the  god's  presence,  and  Zeus  returned  to  Olympus.  According  to  the  same 
tradition,  Zeus  carried  Dionysus  with  him,  hidden  in  his  thigh,  but  H.  D., 
with  no  discernible  precedent,  gives  Demeter,  not  Zeus,  credit  for  rescu- 
ing the  child  and  making  him  the  child  of  her  heart  and  spirit.  Section 
IV  abruptly  switches  from  Demeter's  adopted  son  Dionysus  to  Persephone, 
daughter  of  her  cum  flesh.  Through  the  loss  of  her  daughter  to  Pluto,  we 
are  told.  Demeter  has  learned  a hard  strength  which  permits  her  to 
wrestle  secrets  from  the  earth  and  even  hold  back  the  winter. 

The  poem's  chief  difficulty,  then,  is  that  of  obscure  mythological 
allusions,  dhe  reader  must  puzzle  out  the  identities  of  several  gods  and 
associate  them  with  a framework  of  nyth.  But  even  with  such  difficulties, 
the  poem  is  rewarding  because  it  represents  a treatment  of  Demeter  which 
is  original  with  H.  D.  H.  D.  has  added  ritual  to  narrative . The  previ- 
ous poems  about  Demeter,  from  the  Greeks  to  the  twentieth  century,  had 
simply  told  a story  about  the  goddess  and  her  daughter.  Sometimes,  it 
is  true,  the  story  had  held  symbolic  overtones,  but  there  was  little 
emphasis  on  Demeter  as  an  object  of  cult,  of  sacrifice,  of  ritualistic 
observances . She  was  often  shown  to  be  powerful,  but  she  was  rarely 
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shown  in  the  actual  process  of  being  worshipped.  The  earliest  extant 
classical  poem  about  the  goddess  is  a sixth  century  B.  C.  Homeric  Hymn 
by  an  unknown  author.  This  Hymn,  written  in  the  style  of  Homer's  hexa- 
meters, recounted  the  now  familiar  tale  of  Persephone  ravished  by  Pluto 
and  of  Demeter's  grief,  anger,  and  appeasement.  Pindar,  Euripides,  Ovid, 
and  other  ancient  writers  retold  the  story  without  essential  changes. 
Eventually  it  passed  into  the  domain  of  English  poetry  and  inspired  Ten- 
nyson's "Demeter  and  Persephone,"  Meredith's  "The  Appeasement  of  Demeter," 
and  Bridges'  Demeter.  H.  D.  resembles  all  of  her  predecessors,  Greek  and 
English,  in  referring  to  the  story  of  the  lost  Persephone.  What  is  more, 
her  goddess  at  tines  recalls  Meredith's  angry  figure  "of  black  rock  by 
sunbeams  crowned/  Through  stormclouds,"^  and  at  other  times  the  grave  and 
stately  queen  of  Tennyson  and  Bridges.  But  H.  D.,  in  addition  to  broaden- 
ing the  traditional  narrative  to  include  references  to  Dionysus  and  other 
gods,  has  set  Demeter  in  a context  of  actual  worship.  She  presents  her 
goddess  against  a background  of  smoking  altars,  hecatombs,  and  cult 
statues  (the  goddess  avoids  these  things,  but  they  nevertheless  help  to 
characterize  her  as  an  object  of  worship).  H.  D.'s  goddess  is  more  than 
a bereaved  mother  in  a beautiful  myth,  she  is  the  great  primeval  earth - 
goddess,  worshipped  under  many  names  throughout  the  Mediterranean  world. 

9 

^Poetical  Works,  ed.  G.  M.  Trevelyan  (New  York,  1930),  p.  333. 

The  angry  goddess  described  by  Meredith  and,  in  certain  passages,  by  H.  D. 
brings  to  mind  the  so-called  Black  Demeter  of  ancient  Riigalia,  who  was 
worshipped  in  a cave  and  represented  with  the  head  of  a horse  and  a body 
crawling  with  reptiles.  Walter  Pater's  essay  "Demeter  and  Persephone" 
contains  an  excellent  description cf  this  formidable  deity  who,  like  Per- 
sephone, was  associated  with  the  underworld  (Greek  Studies  London,  1922]  . 
pp.  137-138).  
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H.  D.'s  addition  of  ritual  extends  even  to  her  choice  of  narrative 
details . The  introduction  of  Dionysus,  for  example,  is  appropriate 
■because  he  was  actually  worshipped  with  Demeter  and  Persephone  in  the 
Eleusinian  Mysteries , which  celebrated  the  turning  of  the  seasons,  the 
blight  of  winter,  the  triumphant  rebirth  of  spring.  In  its  union  of 
story  and  ritual,  H.  D.'s  poem  resembles  no  other  in  existence  (some 
of  the  hymns,  now  lost,  from  the  Eleusinian  tfysteries  perhaps  came 
closest  to  H.  D.'s  achievement).  The  goddess  of  the  poem,  typifying 
the  largeness  and  mystery  admired  by  May  Sinclair,  claims  a high  posi- 
tion among  H.  D.'s  willful  heroines. 

Unlike  Demeter,  who  was  widely  worshipped  throughout  the  Hellenic 
world,  Thetis  was  a minor  sea-goddess  with  little  cult.  But  she  figured 
in  the  Iliad  and  other  ancient  writings  as  the  mother  of  Achilles  by  the 
mortal  king  Peleus,  and  H.  D.  has  honored  her  with  two  poems,  both  named 
"Diet is."  The  first,  which  appeared  in  Hymen  and  again  in  Collected 
PoctJS,  is  brief  and  puzzling  (pp.  169-170).  In  its  two  stanzas,  the 
poet  appears  to  address  Thetis  and  give  her  instructions  how  to  withdraw 
from  a paved  parapet,  cross  a beach,  and  climb  onto  the  back  of  a wait- 
ing dolphin.  Why  Thetis  is  leaving  the  parapet  we  are  not  told. 

Ancient  writers,  Apollodorus  in  his  Bibliotheca  among  others,  report 
that  Thetis  married  Peleus  only  under  compulsion  from  the  gods,  and  that 
she  left  him  when  he  tried  to  keep  her  from  imaortalizing  Achilles  in 
the  River  Styx.  Whether  in  this  case  she  is  escaping  Peleus  it  is  hard 
to  say.  The  poem  is  little  more  than  a series  of  images  describing  the 
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goddess's  route  to  the  sea.  Thetis  can  hardly  be  characterized  from 
this  brief  glimpse  of  her. 

Thetis  is  more  fully  delineated  by  the  second  poem  named  for  her 
(in  Heliodora  and  Collected  Poems),  a dramatic  monologue  which  reflects 
the  poet's  characteristic  scorn  of  men  but  strongly  suggests  that  both 
the  poet  and  her  heroines  may  feel  man's  sexual  attraction  even  though 
they  scorn  him  (pp,  234-238),  Scorn  alone  is  evident  in  Thetis'  rela- 
tions with  her  husband,  Peleus,  She  explains  with  great  condescension 
who  she  granted  him  freedom  under  the  sea  to  enjoy  her  favors.  Then 
she  dismisses  him  from  mind  and  introduces  the  real  hero  of  the  poem, 
Achilles,  and  surprisingly  H.  D.  describes  the  relationship  between 
Thetis  and  Achilles  with  definite  sexual  connotations.  Whether  H.  D., 
interested  in  psychological  investigation  and  writing  in  an  age  which 
made  much  of  Freud,  intended  sexual  overtones,  an  Oedipus  complex  in 
reverse,  it  is  hard  to  say.  Such  an  intention  would  hardly  seem  charac- 
teristic of  her  restrained  and  fastidious  temperament.  But  the  overtones 
do  exist.  The  sexuality  of  the  poem  is  not  at  first  apparent;  it  does 
not  appear  in  the  song  which  Thetis  sings,  with  its  assonances  and  near- 
rhymes and  its  altogether  charming  picture  of  mother -love.  But  after 
the  song,  when  Achilles  has  grown  up  and  Thetis  is  preparing  to  meet 
him,  she  resembles  a woman  dressing  to  meet  her  lover.  What  is  more, 
when  she  climbs  ashore  and  sees  Achilles'  footprint,  she  thinks  of  the 
goddesses  and  nymphs  who  might  mistake  the  print  for  a god's  and  stoop 
to  kiss  it;  in  other  words,  she  thinks  of  her  son's  potential  sweethearts, 
her  own  rivals.  But  she,  Thetis,  will  not  stoop  to  kiss  the  print.  She 
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will  do  more.  She  will  lie  down  beside  it  and  wait  for  Achilles;  she 
will  press  her  sea-coolness  like  a blue  river  against  the  burning  sand. 

In  her  posture,  there  is  more  than  a hint  of  the  love  act.  At  the  start 
of  the  poem,  Thetis  mistrusted  men.  But  here  she  is  able  to  love  a man 
even  physically  because  she  disguises  sexual  feelings  as  maternal.  A 
willful  heroine,  Thetis  feels  free  to  confess  her  love  only  when  she 
calls  it  by  a name  not  suggestive  of  sex. 

Thetis  is  the  last  of  H.  D.*s  willful  goddesses.  Lower  in  the 
Olympian  hierarchy,  and  in  H.  D.’s,  is  Circe,  the  demi -goddess,  daughter 
of  the  sun  god.  In  the  two -and -a -half  page  dramatic  monologue  named  for 
her  we  see  the  powerful  enchantress  yearning  after  Odysseus  (pp.  I7I-173), 
She  recounts  the  nature  of  her  power:  she  can  call  men  from  the  "sharp 

edges  of  the  earth"  until  they  cry  for  the  sight  of  her  face;  she  can 
transform  them  into  animals  who  "circle  in  the  dark."  She  commands  both 
heart  and  body.  Yet  she  would  relinquish  everything  for  Odysseus*  glance. 
Is  she  not,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  ready  to  renounce  her  superiority  in 
love  and  become,  like  Penelope,  the  type  of  a faithful  wife?  Or  is  she 
not,  perhaps,  shattered  by  love  like  the  heroines  of  H.  D.’s  third  group, 
Simaetha,  Cassandra,  and  Riaedra,  and  desirous  of  death?  The  answer  to 
both  questions  is  no.  Neither  repentant  nor  shattered,  she  still  keeps 
around  her  the  man  she  has  turned  to  beasts,  and  reigns  in  her  seacaves 
of  ivory  and  onyx.  Talk  though  she  may  about  abdicating  her  power,  she 
is  nevertheless  portrayed  by  H.  D,  in  the  fulness  of  power.  She  (and 
H.  D.?)  is  not  unlike  the  poet  Elinor  Wylie  when  that  pagan  Puritan 
yeanns  wistfully- -but  momentarily— to  yield  her  essential  self  to  man’s 
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will.  Circe,  one  suspects,  will  continue  to  add  mariners  to  her 
menagerie. 

Where  did  H.  D.  get  her  concept  of  Circe?  She  appears  to  have 
revitalized  a tradition  begun  by  Ebmer  and  diluted  through  Roman  and 
Ehglish  poets.  By  the  Romantic  Period,  Homer's  strong -hearted  woman, 
who  had  good  reason  to  turn  Odysseus'  swinish  men  into  hogs,  had  de- 
teriorated into  a figure  as  libidinous  as  Milton's  Camus  and  consider- 
ably less  colorful.  She  had  become  a stock  enchantress  who  typified 
sensuality  and  cast  spells  on  people,  and  even  Keats  was  unable  to  mwirw 
much  of  her  in  his  Endymion.  Rossetti,  it  is  true,  at  least  began  a 
regeneration  with  his  "For  'The  Wine  of  Circe'".  He  gave  to  Circe  a 
misty  Pre-Raphaelite  glamour;  he  bedecked  her  with  the  golden  robes 
which  clothe  the  women  of  his  paintings  and  surrounded  her  with  cower- 
ing beasts.  But  H.  D.  did  Circe  a greater  service.  In  H.  D.,  Pre- 
Raphaelite  mistiness  becomes  clarified  into  Enagistic  precision  of  de- 
tails. Rossetti's  beasts  are  individualized  into  leopard,  deer-hound, 
and  panther;  Circe's  palace,  left  undescribed  by  Rossetti,  glitters  with 
onyx  and  ivory  and  incloses  sweet  odors  of  tamarisk  and  red  cedar.  Pre- 
cision of  detail  is  not,  of  course,  always  a virtue;  the  Imagination 
thrives  on  intimation  as  well  as  on  concrete  detail;  but  H.  D.'s  precise 
description  of  Circe  is  necessary  to  keep  the  reader  from  falling  back 
on  stock  impressions  left  with  him  by  previous  writers.  H.  D.'s  Circe 
has  immediacy  without  sacrificing  Homeric  mystery  and  boldness. 

After  leaving  Circe,  Odysseus  encountered  a second  demi -goddess, 
Callypso,  and  H.  D.  has  made  of  that  nymph  another  willful  heroine.  In 
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Hamer,  Callypso  kept  Odysseus  seven  years,  bore  him  two  sons,  and, 
though  inconsolable,  released  him  at  the  conmand  of  Hermes.  H.  D.'s 
Callypso,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  inconsolable,  she  is  outraged,  and 
she  vents  her  rage  in  the  three-page  dialogue  called  "Callypso  Speaks," 
where  Callypso  speaks  on  land  and  Odysseus  at  sea.10  Having  made 
Odysseus  the  gilt  of  her  body— and  clearly  she  has  not  yielded  with 
the  ease  of  her  original — she  finds  herself  forsaken.  But  here  is  no 
passive  Marianna  or  lily  Elaine.  Here  is  a pagan  demi -goddess  scorned 
by  a mortal  man: 

0 you  winds, 
beat  his  sails  flat, 
shift  a wave  sideways 
that  he  suffocate. 

0 you  waves 

run  counter  to  his  oars, 
waft  him  to  blistering  shores, 
where  he  may  die  of  thirst. 

Ironically,  Odysseus  at  sea  remembers  her  with  gratitude  for  the  gifts 
she  gave  him,  the  soft  skin  of  a bear,  the  balm  and  the  fruit,  the  willow 
basket  for  catching  eels.  But  Callypso,  Triable  to  guess  his  thoughts, 
closes  the  poem  with  a pronouncement  which  is  echoed  by  many  of  H.  D.*s 
heroines:  "For  man  is  a brute  and  a fool."  Homer's  heroine  did  not  ex- 
press so  outspoken  a sentiment,  nor  did  Richard  Watson.  Dixon's  nymph 
in  "Ulysses  and  Calypso"  (1887),  nor  Stephen  Hiillips'  in  his  1902  drama, 
Ulysses.  If  H.  D.  has  reanimated  Hamer's  Circe,  she  has  re-created  his 
Callypso  in  her  own  image. 

1CU 

The  poem  was  one  of  the  two  for  which  H.  D.  won  Poetry's  Helen 
Haire  Levinson  Prize  in  1938.  It  was  not  collected  until  li.  D. 's 
Selected  Poems  (New  York,  1957)#  pp.  59-61. 
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Descending  from  demi -goddesses  to  mortals,  we  came  to  H.  D.‘s 
Hippolyta,  queen  of  the  Amazons . Less  powerful  than  Circe  and  Callypso, 
she  is  no  less  fiery  of  spirit.  Hippolyta  is  the  heroine  of  two  short 
poems,  "She  Contrasts  Herself  with  Hippolyta"  and  "She  Rebukes  Hip- 
polyta." The  "she"  of  each  title  is  Phaedra,  the  Cretan  princess  who 
married  Theseus  after  Hippolyta*  s death  (H.  D.  was  to  tell  the  story  of 
Phaedra  in  her  play  Hippolytus  Temporizes).  But  the  poems,  though  spoken 
by  Fhaedra,  concern  Hippolyta  herself.  What  kind  of  woman  was  the  Amazon 
queen  in  Greek  mythology?  She  appears  in  a number  of  myths  as  a wild 
forest  creature,  leading  her  virgin  maidens  in  forays  against  men  like 
Heracles  and  Theseus  and  worshipping  Artemis.  Theseus,  after  great  dif- 
ficulty, defeated  her  in  battle,  but  the  Greek  accounts— Plutarch's  Life 
of  Theseus  is  the  fullest— agree  that  Hippolyta  became  a devoted  wife  to 
her  conqueror.  It  is  such  a wife  who  reappears  in  Shakespeare's  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  But  H.  D.  in  "She  Contrasts  Herself  with 
Hippolyta"  has  her  own  version  (pp,  202-203).  Far  from  becoming  a pliant 
wife,  Hippolyta  protests: 

...  I gave 

no  quarter  to  an  enemy  who  cast 

his  armour  on  the  forest-moss, 

and  took,  unmatched  in  an  uneven  contest, 

Hippolyta  who  relent©!  not, 
returned  and  sought  no  kiss. 

Even  when  Hippolytus  stirs  in  her  worfc  and  her  heart  warms  to  him, she 
begs  Artemis  to  wrest  this  alien  flower  from  the  broken  stalk  of  her 
body.  Thetis  longed  for  a child,  even  if  she  did  not  respect  his  father. 
But  Hippolyta  countenances  neither  lover  nor  child  to  compromise  her 
inviolability. 
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The  second  poem,  "She  Rebukes  Hippolyta"  (pp.  204-20 6),  goes  back 
in  time  before  the  coming  of  Theseus  to  show  the  queen  roaming  her  native 
forest,  to  show,  in  other  words,  the  kind  of  life  she  preferred  to  a life 
with  Theseus,  In  the  forest,  she  gave  her  heart  to  no  lover  except  the 
very  mountains,  whose  laughter  was  "the  sudden  leap  and  swift  thunder/  of 
, . , boulders."  Tdiis  sec  end  poem  illustrates,  through  Hippolyta,  H.  D.'s 
almost  mystical  sense  of  identity  with  the  natural  world  and  helps  to  ex- 
plain why  her  heroines  so  often  flee  toward  nature  and  away  from  men,  A 
broken  rock  clatters  down  a slope  and  Hippolyta  gallops  up  the  slope. 

The  sun  which  glints  on  the  hills  strikes  the  silver-work  of  her  armor. 

The  touch  of  the  mountain  rocks  is  the  white  intoxicant  which  enters  her 
throat.  Where  Wordsworth's  Lucy  was  rolled  round  with  "rocks,  and 
stones,  and  trees,"  H.  D.'s  .imazon  does  not  merely  move  with  such  things, 
she  is  one  of  them.  Harriet  Monroe's  description  of  H.  D.  might  apply 
as  well  to  Hippolyta  (or  Artemis):  "She  is  as  wild  as  deer  on  the  moun- 

tain, as  hepaticas  under  the  wet  mulch  of  spring,  as  a dryad  racing  nude 
through  the  wood.  She  is  never  indoors,  never  even  in  a tent.  Her  feet 
know  the  harsh  rocks,  but  never  the  ordered  hardness  of  pavements . " 
Disdaining  "the  ordered  hardness  of  pavements,"  Hippolyta  aiRflainK  as 
well  the  human  intercourse  of  cities— and  the  love  of  men.  For  her 
lover,  she  has  taken  not  a man  but  the  mountains . One  of  H.  D.'s  most 
eloquent  spokesmen,  she  not  only  scorns  man's  love  but  finds  an  attractive 
substitute. 

•^•roets  and  Their  Art  (New  York,  1926),  p.  92. 
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The  last  of  H.  D.'s  willful  heroines  is  Eurydice,  whom  Virgil  in 
his  Georgies  and  Ovid  in  his  Metamorphoses  describe  as  a mild  and  recep- 
tive wife,  awaiting  Orpheus  in  hell  and  sadly  turning  back  to  the  shades 
when  he  forfeits  his  chance  to  rescue  her.  But  H.  D.'s  heroine,  in  the 
poem  named  for  her  (pp.  7^-80),  is  no  longer  this  patient,  love-lorn 
wife,  nor  even  T.  Sturge  Moore's  slightly  more  willful  heroine  (in  his 
play  Orpheus  and  Eurydice),  who  prefers  a draft  of  Lethe  to  returning 
with  her  husband  when  he  comes  a second  time  to  claim  her.  H.  D.'s 
Eurydice  is  high-spirited  and  sharp-tongued . She  reproaches  Orpheus 
for  snatching  her  from  the  gray  lichens  of  death  and  then  condemning 
her  once  again  to  the  shadows.  He  is  arrogant  and  ruthless,  she  cries, 
and  he  has  denied  her  the  crocuses  and  saffron  of  the  green  world.  But 
in  spite  of  her  loss,  she  would  not  change  places  with  him,  become,  Hire 
him,  an  arrogant  weakling.  Her  unconquered  spirit  is  more  precious  than 
the  man  she  has  loved--it  lies  beyond  his  reach,  his  power  to  compromise. 

How  has  H.  D.  achieved  her  bold  characterization  of  a traditionally 
mild  woman?  Largely  through  an  inspired  use  of  flower -images.  She  has 
used  a flower  catalogue  of  passionate  intensity  to  represent  a lost  world, 
and  to  anticipate  Eurydice' s triumphant  spiritual  victory  in  preferring 
the  flowers  of  her  own  heart.  The  word  "flowers"  occurs  ten  times  in 
this  eight -page  monologue.  In  addition,  three  specific  flowers  — crocuses , 
wind-flowers,  and  saffron  flowers — are  mentioned  once  or  many  times,  and 
described  in  their  varieties,  colors,  textures,  and  fragrances.  But  the 
flowers  are  more  than  mere  pretty  names,  mere  colors  and  fragrances;  they 
are  the  symbols  of  the  upper  world  which  Orpheus'  irresoluteness  has 
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Ekorydice  lose.  As  she  speaks  their  names,  they  seem  to  bloom  and  burn; 
they  tell  her  despair  and  her  loneliness  and  her  passionate  love  of  the 
lost  earth.  But  to  cangpensate  for  the  loss  of  them,  she  has  "the  flowers 
of  myself  . . . the  fervour  of  myself  for  a presence."  She  would  rather 
have  the  flowers  of  herself,  her  own  integrity,  than  became  like  Orpheus 
and  enjoy  all  the  flowers  of  the  living  world.  It  is  unshakeable  in- 
tegrity; in  this  case  symbolized  by  flowers,  which  makes  Eurydice  one  of 
H.  D.’s  willful  heroines.  Rarely  has  a poet  employed  an  image  so  soft 
to  symbolize  a resolution  so  hard. 

So  much  for  H.  D.’s  eight  willful  heroines:  the  four  goddesses 

Artemis,  Athene,  Demeter,  and  Thetis;  the  two  Homeric  demi -goddesses  Circe 
and  Callypso;  and  the  two  mortal  heroines  Hippolyta  and  Eurydice.  These 
are  the  women  through  whom  H.  D.  speaks  her  own  attitude  most  clearly, 
and  what  she  seems  to  say  is  this:  men  are  dangerous  to  love.  Either 
reject  them  outright  (like  Demeter  and  Hippolyta);  or  stand  aloof  from 
them  (like  Artemis  and  Athene);  or  mask  your  sexual  feelings  as  maternal 
(like  Thetis);  or,  if  you  must  succumb  and  suffer  (like  Circe,  Callypso, 
and  Eurydice),  retain  your  independence  of  spirit  until  you  are  'whole 
again.  How  shall  a woman  find  strength  to  follow  this  advice,  since  men 
are  sometimes  crafty  and,  in  their  brutish  way,  attractive?  By  cultivat- 
ing flowers  of  her  mind  so  that  she  may  reject  the  lesser,  the  meretrici- 
ous flowers  of  men’s  allurements.  One  feels  that  H.  D.,  whether  she  has 
selected  a heroine  like  Circe  who  in  Homer  was  already  fiery  of  spirit, 
or  taken  a traditionally  docile  wife  like  Eurydice  and  given  her  fire, 
has  been  remarkably  successful  in  arming  her  eight  women  against  their 


common  foe. 
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II 

Passive  Heroines: 

Helen,  Leda,  and  the  Bride 

The  heroines  we  have  examined  so  far  are  distinctly  willful,  and 
their  strong  wills  are  weapons  to  resist  the  blandishments  and  wound ings 
of  men.  But  H.  D.  does  not  envision  a strong  will  as  women's  only  de- 
fense. Frigidity  to  men,  or  at  least  passivity,  is  another  weapon, 
acceptable  in  certain  instances.  Three  of  her  heroines,  Helen,  Leda, 
and  the  unnamed  Bride  of  "Hymen,"  while  all  three  have  undergone  or  are 
about  to  undergo  the  embraces  of  men,  remain  unresponsive,  and  their  un- 
responsiveness implies  a decided  rebuke  to  men  and  their  love-making. 

Let  us  consider  the  three  in  the  order  of  their  importance  as  figures 
of  nyth:  first  Helen,  the  goddess -queen;  then  Leda,  the  princess;  then 

the  Bride,  who  appears  to  be  H.  D.'s  own  creation  placed  against  the 
background  of  a classical  wedding  service. 

In  H.  D.'s  poem  "Helen"  we  find  a suffering  madonna  victimized 
by  the  Greeks  (p.  227).  In  the  eighteen  lines  of  the  poem,  "white"  is 
used  four  times,  "wan"  twice,  and  "cool"  once.  Furthermore,  Helen  is 
"God's  daughter,  bom  of  love"  rather  than  the  daughter  of  Zeus  conceived 
when  he  took  the  form  of  a swan  and  seduced  a mortal.  Not  only  is  her 
birth  purified,  but  so  is  her  status  in  the  Trojan  War.  No  reference 
is  made  to  her  seduction  by  Paris  and  her  part  in  causing  the  war.  She 
appears  as  a kind  of  Joan  of  Arc  (like  Joan,  she  is  called  the  "maid") 
threatened  by  fierce  warriors: 
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Greece  sees  unmoved, 

God's  daughter , born  of  love, 

the  beauty  of  cool  feet 

and  slenderest  knees, 

could  love  indeed  the  maid, 

only  if  she  were  laid, 

white  ash  amid  funereal  cypresses. 

For  H,  D.'s  characterization  of  Helen,  there  is  no  exact  proto- 
type in  antiquity  or  later.  Helen  was,  in  pre-classical  times,  a fer- 
tility goddess,  one  of  the  ancient  earth  mothers  known  to  every 
Mediterranean  land.  After  the  mythologists  had  reduced  her  to  the 
status  of  a mere  heroine  (though  she  continued  to  receive  divine  honors 
in  Sparta),  she  figured  in  a number  of  amorous  tales  which  reflected  her 
original  function  as  a fertility  goddess.  According  to  Homer,  Euripides, 
Plutarch,  and  others,  she  was  ravished  by  Theseus  at  the  age  of  ten  and 
rescued  by  her  brothers,  the  Dioscuri,  married  to  Menelaus  crowned 
queen  of  Sparta,  seduced  to  Troy  by  Paris  and  recovered  by  the  Greeks 
after  a ten -year  siege,  and  finally  forgiven  by  Menelaus  and  returned  to 
her  former  state.  While  she  cannot  be  called  a fiery  and  passionate 
figure,  appearing  as  she  does  more  often  as  a willing  woman  rather  than 
a willful  one,  there  is  nevertheless  little  of  cool  innocence  about  her. 
Nor  does  she  wax  innocent  in  the  English  poets.  Chaucer's  Helen  (in 
Troilus  and  Criseyde),  while  frank,  forthright,  and  likeable,  is  con- 
siderably more  experienced  in  the  ways  of  the  world  than  Criseyde; 
Marlowe's  Helen  (in  Dr.  Faustus)  is  a great  temptress  conjured  from  the 


past;  and  Wilde's  "New  Helen"  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  Aphrodite 
(thought  a pallid  Aphrodite,  to  be  sure).  The  conclusion  seems 
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inescapable  that  H.  D.'s  Helen  owes  less  to  Greek  and  Engl i nfr  models 
than  to  the  poet's  own  mistrust  of  men. 

H.  D.'s  sec  aid  passive  heroine,  Leda,  originally  emblemized  sttc 
no  less  than  did  her  daughter  Helen.  The  Led  as  of  antiquity— of  H<w»r 
in  his  Odyssey  and  of  Ovid  in  his  Metamorphoses — can  hardly  be  charac- 
terized as  passive.  As  Lempriere  notes,  "The  caresses  with  which  the 
naked  Leda  received  the  swan,  enabled  Jupiter  to  avail  himself  of  his 

situation,  and  nine  months  after  this  adventure  the  wife  of  Tyndarus 

12 

brought  forth  two  eggs.  ...”  This  notion  of  a responsive  Leda 
descended  to  modern  times  and  reappeared  in  the  ,,ijeda"  of  Aldous  Huxley; 
and  again  in  the  "Leda”  of  Robert  Graves,  who  charges  that  his  heart, 
like  the  princess,  has  "strained  and  gulped"  its  beastliest,  and  that 
it  is  guilty  of  "bawdy,  murder  and  deceit.  this  traditional  con- 

cept, there  are  two  notable  exceptions  in  modern  literature.  One  is 
Yeats's  "Leda  and  the  Swan,"  where  the  woman  is  overpowered  arid 
ravished,  not  seduced.  Another  is  H.  D.'s  "Leda,"  where  the  woman 
simply  lies  like  a puppet  in  the  god's  embrace  (pp.  174-175).  Through 
the  first  three  stanzas  of  H.  D.'s  four-stanza  poem,  the  princess  Leda 
(or  the  poet  speaking  for  her,  it  is  not  clear  which)  describes  Zeus, 
the  swan,  with  exquisite  and  copious  images,  but  only  in  the  fourth 
stanza,  and  there  briefly,  does  she  describe  her  response  to  him;  «h<=> 
considers  his  kiss  "kingly"  an!  feels  relieved  of  past  regrets.  As  a 
description  of  a swan  on  a river,  the  poem  is  charming.  As  an  account 

Classical  Dictionary,  ed.  F.  A,  Wright  (New  York,  1951),  p.  323. 

^Collected  Poems  (New  York,  1955),  p.  HI 4 
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of  a woman's  seduction  by  a god,  it  is  inadequate.  H.  D.'s  emphasis 
on  the  appearance  of  the  swan  rather  than  on  the  emotional  state  of 
her  heroine  surely  implies  a distaste  for  male  love-making. 

H.  D.'s  last  passive  heroine,  the  unnamed  Bride  of  a nuptial 

masque,  "Hymen,"  never  speaks,  but  she  is  described  for  us  by  the  matrons 

and  maidens  who  have  came  to  see  her  married  (pp.  147-160).  If  the 

girl's  silence  does  not  In  itself  suggest  her  cool  and  passive  nature, 

we  have  the  statements  of  the  attendant  women.  These  women  sing  a 

variety  of  songs,  some  of  them  distinguished  by  luxuriant  images  of 

the  countryside.  Let  the  bed  of  the  bride  be  carved  from  citron- 

bower  and  the  wood  of  Lydian  apple  trees,  "sweet  of  hue,"  and  may  the 

bed  be  covered  with  crimson,  and  with  stalks  of  cyclamen  above  which 

the  bee  once  hovered,  swaying  his  honey-thighs.  On  the  whole,  the 

songs  are  happy  and  even  amorous,  befitting  the  occasion.  But  what 

kind  of  girl  is  the  Bride  herself?  She  is 

Snow  on  whiter  amaranth, 

Snow  on  hoar-frost. 

Snow  on  snow. 

Snow  on  whitest  buds  of  myrrh. 

Furthermore,  this  snow-pure  young  woman  is  somehow  threatened  by  marriage. 
In  most  weddings,  it  is  expected  that  the  bride's  friends  may  shed  a tear 
ior  their  loss,  but  'the  friends  of  this  bride  behave  as  if  they  were  at- 
tending her  funeral.  Their  song  is  frequently  anthologized  out  of  con- 
text, where  it  gives  every  appearance  of  referring  to  the  death  of  a 
beloved  person.  One  is  astonished  to  find  that  in  context  it  refers 
not  to  death  but  to  a change  of  condition  from  virgin  to  wife.  Four 
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of  the  Bride’s  young  friends  "are  outlined  with  sharp  white  contour 

against  the  curtain.  . . . They  are  looking  down,  each  at  a spray  of 

winter -rose.  . . . They  sing": 

Never  more  will  the  wind 
Cherish  you  again. 

Never  more  will  the  rain. 

Never  more 

Shall  we  find  you  bright 
In  the  snow  and  wind. 

The  snow  is  melted. 

The  snow  is  gone. 

And  you  are  flown: 

Like  a bird  out  of  our  hand. 

Like  a light  out  of  our  heart. 

You  are  gone. 

The  Bride,  then,  is  going  to  a condition  as  final  as  death.  The 
forces  of  nature  will  no  longer  cherish  her,  especially  the  snow  to 
which  she  has  been  compared.  Many  of  H.  D.*s  heroines  are  shown  re- 
treating toward  the  refuge  of  nature.  This  heroine  is  shown  withdrawing 
from  it,  and  her  friends  mourn  accordingly.  Passive  in  nature,  she  can- 
not really  help  herself;  she  seems  to  be  marrying  because  it  is  expected 
of  her,  and  we  may  anticipate  that  she  will  bring  to  the  wedding  couch 
(however  opulently  that  couch  is  decked)  no  more  animation  than  Leda 
brought  to  the  embraces  of  Zeus. 

If  H.  D.*s  three  passive  heroines  resist  men  less  openly  than  do 
her  willful  heroines,  their  weapon  is  nonetheless  potent.  Theseus,  ravish- 
ing Hippolyta,  may  have  enjoyed  her  resistance;  it  was  customary  in 
Homeric  times  for  conquerors  to  ravish  captive  princesses,  arid  few  war- 
riors resented  a struggle.  But  Zeus,  lord  of  Olympus,  can  hardly  have 
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been  pleased  with  Leda's  total  unresponsiveness { Helen,  who  lured  men 
with  her  beauty,  must  have  proved  a distinct  disappointment  to  Paris 
once  he  had  her  ensconced  in  his  Trojan  palace; and  the  Bride  promises 
to  become  the  kind  of  wife  who  drove  Greek  husbands  to  the  company  of 
hetaerae,  through  her  three  passive  heroines,  H.  D.  appears  to  be 
deliberately  denying  men  their  normal  satisfaction  in  love.  She 
presents  women  whose  physical  charms  are  evident  from  the  fact  that 
men  desire  them,  but  women  whose  frigid  response,  no  less  than  the  open 
resistance  of  Hippolyta,  is  a forceful  rebuke  to  men  and  their  love- 
making. 


Ill 

Fallen  but  Repentant  Heroines: 

Cassandra,  Simaetha,  and  fhaedra 

The  women  of  H.  D.'s  third  group,  Cassandra,  Simaetha,  and  Riaedra, 
lack  the  willfulness  of  her  first  group  and  the  frigidity  of  her  second . 

In  other  words,  they  are  defenseless  against  male  allurements.  But 
once  having  succumbed  to  men  (or,  in  Cassandra's  case,  wished  to  suc- 
cui*)  and,  unlike  Circe  and  Callypso,  lost  both  pride  and  dignity,  they 
redeem  themselves  by  craving  a state  beyond  love,  a cleansing  dissolu- 
tion into  the  natural  world  of  flowers,  rocks,  and  waters.  In  short, 
they  are  fallen  but  repentant,  and  H.  D.  allows  them  to  envision  a 
death  which  is  more  attractive  than  their  throes  of  passion.  Let  us 
examine  these  heroines  one  at  a time. 
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In  Homer's  Iliad  and  Aeschylus'  Agamemnon,  in  Meredith's 
"Cassandra"  and  Jeffers'  The  Tower  Beyond  Tragedy,  Cassandra  appears 
as  a fervid  prophetess  with  hair  like  Medusa's  and  feverish  eyes.  So, 
too,  is  she  fervid  at  the  start  of  H.  D.'s  poem  (which  takes  its  epi- 
graph,  "0  Hymen  King,"  from  the  ancient  Greek  wedding  service  (j>p.  250-2523). 
She  is  praying  to  Hymen,  the  marriage  god,  and  she  is  praying,  of  all 
things,  for  a man: 

Is  there  none  left 
can  equal  me 
in  ecstasy,  desire? 


is  there  not  one, 

Phrygian  or  frenzied  Greek, 
poet,  song-swept,  or  hard, 
one  meet  to  take  from  me 
this  hitter  power  of  song.  . . »? 

H.  D.  has  permitted  her  heroine  a moment  of  frenzied  yearning  for  that 

treacherous  enemy,  man.  But  even  in  Cassandra's  outcry  we  soon  detect 

a wish  for  repose  beyond  love;  in  other  words,  she  senses  a need  to  he 

cleansed  from  the  very  embrace  she  covets.  May  love  lie  heside  her  until 

his  heat  burns  her  to  ash,  she  cries;  until  she  is 

spent  of  all  that  fire  and  heat, 
still,  ashen -white  and  cool 
as  the  wet  laurels, 
white,  before  your  [Hymen's]  feet 
step  chi  the  mountain -slope  . . .? 

Passion  she  feels,  hut  like  the  poet  herself  she  yearns  beyond  passion 
to  the  white  repose  of  ashes  or  wet  laurels,  to  a bodiless  nirvana  which 
H.  D.,  here  and  elsewhere,  seems  to  envision  as  a kind  of  dissolving  into 


the  natural  world 
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A similar  heroine,  'with  a similar  problem,  is  Simaetha.  In  an 

early  review,  Bryher  stated  that  Simaetha  was  tom  by  war,1*1  but  H.  D.'s 

poem  by  that  name  makes  clear  (and  H.  D.’s  model,  Theocritus,  confirms) 

that  the  woman  is  torn  not  by  war  but  by  love  (pp.  167-168).  H.  D.'s 

Simaetha,  however,  differs  from  her  Theocritean  prototype  in  the  remedy 

she  seeks  for  love.  In  Idyll  II  of  the  Grech  poet  this  forsaken  woman 

utters  incantations  to  recapture  her  lover,  who  has  taken  another  mistress: 

"Turn,  magic  wheel,  draw  homeward  him  I love."1^  It  nerver  occurs  to  her 

to  ask  relief  from  loving  him.  But  H.  D.'s  Simaetha,  while  desiring  the 

embrace  of  her  lover,  uses  her  magic  to  summon  oblivion.  She  entreats 

the  fire  on  her  hearth  to  burn  away  "thought,  memory  and  hurt."  When 

her  lover  comes,  "stumbling  across  my  sill,"  she  questions  what  he  will 

find  and  hopefully  envisions  her  reduction  to  something  out  of  his  reach: 

* * . hones 

worried  of  flesh 

left  to  bleach  under  the  sun, 

white  as  ash  bled  of  heat, 

white  as  hail  blazing  in  sheet -lightning . , . , 
Aphrodite,  the  golden  one  with  the  yellow  zone,  has  cursed  her.  It  is 
the  repose  of  dying  into  nature  which  she  craves,  repose  from  the  viola- 
tion of  men  and  from  her  own  ignoble  yearning  to  be  violated. 

Kot  unlike  Cassandra  and  Simaetha  is  Phaedra,  who,  as  we  saw, 
spoke  two  monologues  which  described  Hippolyta,  and  who,  as  we  shall 
see,  reappears  in  H.  D.'s  Hippo lytus  Temporizes.  We  are  now  concerned, 

^"Spear -Shaft  and  Cyclamen -Flower,"  Poetry,  XIX  (March,  1922), 

336. 

15 

The  Greek  Poets,  trans.  Moses  Hadas  (New  York,  1953),  p.  325. 
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however,  with  the  short  poem  "Phaedra"  (pp.  199-200),  in  which  the 

Cretan  princess  is  wracked  by  a love  for  Hippolytus,  her  stepson  (Hip— 

polytus  is  not  named,  but  a reader  who  knows  the  familiar  classical  nyth 

can  easily  recognize  him).  Like  Simaetha,  Fhaedra  does  not  ask  her  gods 

for  consummation  of  love,  she  asks  release  from  love t 

Grant  to  my  soul 

the  body  that  it  wore, 

trained  to  your  thought,  . . . 

But  her  prayer  is  useless.  Her  gods  are  overwhelmed  by  alien  magic. 

She  foresees  that  the  poppy  which  is  her  heart  will  be  "drenched  and 
torn  in  the  cold  rain."  A cruel  fate,  we  mi^at  think,  if  we  did  not 
know  H.  D.  *s  preference  for  the  harshness  of  cold  rain  to  the  harsh- 
ness of  humanity.  Actually,  Phaedra* s anticipated  fate  is  kinder  than 
the  one  she  now  endures.  It  is  better,  in  H.  D.*s  opinion,  to  be  torn 
by  the  impersonal  rain  than  by  the  assaults  of  men.  Phaedra,  and  her 
spiritual  sisters  Simaetha  and  Cassandra,  have  all  three  coveted  man’s 
love.  They  have  strayed  from  the  ideal  of  the  willful  and  the  passive 
heroines.  They  are  collaborators  with  the  enemy.  Nevertheless,  they 
are  repentent,  or  they  expect  to  be  repentent,  and  H.  D.  con  forgive 
them.  She  will  make  their  cleansing  the  best  she  knows.  They  will  die 
but  die  into  nature. 


IV 

3he  Villainous  Heroine:  Aphrodite 

Willful  heroines,  passive  heroines,  fallen  but  repentant  hero- 
ines: these  are  the  women  through  whan  H.  D.  says  most  directly  that 
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men  axe  dangerous  to  love.  They  are  heroines  not  only  in  their  promi- 
nence but  in  their  attractiveness.  H.  D.  likes  them,  or  she  would  not 
have  pleaded  their  cases,  even  their  frailties,  so  persuasively,  and 
most  readers  will  like  them  too.  But  if  we  can  learn  from  the  women 
H.  D.  likes,  we  can  also  learn  from  the  one  woman  she  dislikes,  Aphrodite. 
Aphrodite,  H.  D.’s  only  villainess,  is  the  kind  of  woman  the  others  must 
avoid  becoming.  No  single  poem  is  entirely  her  own,  but  she  receives 
mention  enough  in  several  to  make  her  an  important  and  sinister  figure. 

In  "Demeter " she  is  the  goddess  whom  worshippers  "have  caught/  and  flat- 
tered with  praise  and  gifts"  (p,  162).  Her  softness,  her  VmwRn  warmth 
are  shown  as  contemptible . She  is  the  foil  whose  soft  feminine  blandish- 
ments stress  the  admirable  hardness  of  Demeter.  In  "After  Troy,"  she 
fares  no  better:  the  " shiver ings  of  the  white  enchantress"  are  blamed 

for  the  fall  of  Troy  (p.  2^9).  In  "Helios,"  the  sun-god  cries,  "bitter, 
the  Kyprian's  feet"  (p.  211),  and  in  the  play  Hippolytus  Temporizes  the 
virgins  of  Artemis  chant: 

never  invoke, 
never  entreat 

her  the  dark  passion-flower 
treading  the  fosm.1^ 

At  times  she  is  like  the  Venus  of  Shakespeare,  soft,  wheedling,  and 
shameless,  the  goddess  who  solicited  ike  love  of  the  indifferent  young 
Adonis.  At  times  she  even  recalls  the  sensual  goddess  of  Swinburne’s 
"Laus  Veneris,"  though  H.  D.  avoids  Swinburne's  grosser  sensualities 


hippolytus  Temporizes  (Boston,  1927),  p.  121. 
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his  bitings  and  bruising  kisses.  With  one  real  exception,  it  is  only  in 
H.  D.*s  variations  from  Sappho  (and  in  her  much  later  World  War  II 
trilogy)  that  the  poet  speaks  affectionately  of  Aphrodite,  and  Sappho, 
who  is  best  remembered  for  an  impassioned  ode  to  the  goddess,  gave  her 
small  choice.  The  one  exception  is  "Triplex,  a Prayer"  in  Red  Roses  for 
Bronze  (p.  124),  and  Aphrodite  here  receives  favorable  mention  only  be- 
cause she  is  no  longer  the  same  goddess  she  was  in  "Demeter,"  "After 
Troy,"  "Helios,"  and  Hippolytus  Temporizes.  Let  Athene,  Aphrodite,  and 
Artemis  not  war  in  her,  H.  D.  asks.  At  first  we  suppose  that  she  is  ask- 
ing for  a variety  of  qualities  to  be  reconciled  in  her  nature.  But  be- 
fore the  poem  is  finished,  she  has  not  so  much  reconciled  the  three  very 
different  goddesses  as  reduced  them  to  a common,  if  exquisite,  denominators 

Let  them  grow  side  by  side  in  me, 

these  three; 

violets, 

dipped  purple  in  Attic  light, 
rose, 

scorched  (on  Cyprus  coast) 
ambrosial  white 
and  wild 

exquisite  hill-crocus 

from  Arcadian  snows. 

\ 

K 

H.  D.  suitably  uses  hill-crocus  grown  in  snow  to  emblemize  Artemis, 

4 

queen  of  the  woods  and  the  moon;  and  violets  dipped  in  stark  light  are 
not  inappropriate  to  Athene,  the  gray -eyed,  though  her  usual  symbol  was 
the  warmer  olive  branch.  But  Aphrodite  with  her  roses  scorched  to  an 
ambrosial  white  suggests  H.  D.  rather  than  Greece.  It  is  tine  that  the 
Greeks  sometimes  associated  their  love -goddess  with  sea-foam  and  the 
fidelity  of  wives.  Even  so,  she  was  the  most  vibrant  and  colorful  of 
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goddesses.  Writes  Jane  Harrison:  "Artemis  becomes  unreal  from  sheer 

I \ 

inhumanity;  Athene  ...  becomes  a cold  abstraction;  Demeter  ...  is 
but  a lovely  metaphor.  As  man  advanced  in  knowledge  and  in  control  over 
nature,  the  mystery  and  the  godhead  of  things  natural  faded  into  science. 
Only  the  mystery  of  life,  and  love  that  begets  life,  remained,  intimately 
realised  and  utterly  unexplained ; hence  Aphrodite  keeps  her  godhead  to 
Hie  end."  One  definitely  feels  that  her  roses  should  be  left  crimson, 
if  she  is  to  remain  faithful  to  the  prototype  described  by  Miss  Harrison, 
The  word  "scorched"  does,  it  is  true,  suggest  passion,  but  we  have  here, 
as  with  Cassandra,  another  instance  of  a woman  H.  D.  wishes  to  hurry 
through  passion  toward  repose  beyond  feeling.  It  is  as  if,  before  she 
could  worship  Aphrodite,  she  must  punish  or  at  least  disarm  her  for  hav- 
ing led  so  many  chaste  maidens  into  unchastity. 

What  may  we  conclude  from  H.  D.*s  Aphrodite  in  Collected  Poems 
and  from  the  goddess’s  changed  appearance  in  the  later  "Triplex,  a Prayer"? 
Just  this:  as  she  appears  in  ancient  cult  and  in  writers  like  Shakespeare 

aid  Swinburne,  she  is  the  kind  of  woman  H.  D.  dislikes,  the  divine  col- 
laborator with  men.  Simaetha  and  Phaedra  may  momentarily  crave  man’s 
embraces,  but  they  soon  repent.  Aphrodite  represents,  however,  in 
Nietzsche’s  phrase,  "triumphant  existence";  unrepentant,  amoral, 
frankly  man-loving,  she  parades  her  lecheries  before  the  scandalized  eyes 


Prolegomena  to  the  study  of  Greek  Religion  (New  York,  1955), 

p.  31^. 

1^The_  Birth  of  Tragedy  and  The  Genealogy  of  Morals,  trans.  Francis 
Golf  fin  (Not  York,  1955),  P* 29.  — 


of  Demeter,  Helios,  and  H.  D.  herself.  H.  D.,  therefore,  must  either 
castigate  her  or  change  her. 


V 

Heroines,  Atypical  or  Difficult  to  Classify 
Evadne  and  Penelope; 

Five  Unidentified  Monologists ; 

Lais,  Heliodora,  Nossis,  and  Teles ila 

We  have  now  ccme  to  the  end  of  the  heroines  who  clearly  speak 
H.  D.*s  mistrust  of  men.  The  remaining  heroines  are  less  easy  to  re- 
late to  the  poet's  attitude:  tiro  mythical  heroines,  Evadne  and  Penelope, 

who  represent  no  real  change  from  their  originals,  and  who  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  selected  with  any  particular  bias;  five  unidentified  mono- 
logists with  whom  we  are  unable  to  compare  prototypes,  if  indeed  proto- 
types exist;  and  four  historical  women,  Lais,  Heliodora,  Nossis,  and 
Telesila,  who  represent  expansions  but  not  alterations  of  their  classical 
prototypes  in  the  Greek  Aithology  and  Pausanias'  Description  of  Greece. 

We  will  consider  them  in  the  above  order. 

H.  D.'s  heroine  Evadne,  in  the  poem  named  for  her  (p.  193),  re- 
mains true  to  her  Greek  original  (as  described,  for  example,  in  the 
Olympian  Odes  of  Pindar).  The  original  Greek  princess,  daughter  of 
Poseidon,  welcomed  Apollo's  embraces. ^ Similarly,  H.  D.'s  Evadne  has 
lain  in  the  arms  of  the  god  and  let  her  hands  wander  over  the  yellow 
flowers  which  are  his  hair.  The  poem  runs  to  only  twenty  lines,  but 

^She  is  not  to  be  confused  with  a second  Evadne  who  scorned 
the  sun -god. 
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•the  woman’s  passion  is  clearly  stated.  Not  only  has  she  embraced  the 
god,  hut  she  has  enjoyed  herself.  If  H.  D.  had  given  us  more  women  Ufo* 
Bvadne,  responsive  to  man’s  love  and  not,  like  Aphrodite,  shown  to  be 
therefore  contemptible  or,  like  Riaedra,  shown  to  be  repentant,  we  wwid 
hardly  accuse  the  poet  of  mistrusting  men.  But  the  extreme  rarity  of 
such  a woman  in  H.  D.’s  work  indicates  that  she  is  decidedly  atypical 
for  the  poet. 

A second  heroine  atypical  for  H.  D.,  Penelope,  appears  in  the 
poem  MAt  Ithaca” (pp.  239-240 ).  Little  different  from  the  faithful  queen 
of  the  Qiyssey,  she  toils  at  her  loam  and  dreams  of  Odysseus's  return. 

It  is  true  that  H.  D.  permits  Penelope  a momentary  wish  for  a lover  to 
stoop  and  conquer  her  long  waiting  with  a kiss,20  but  her  heroine  is 
truly  Homeric  when  she  foresees  Odysseus  slaying  her  suitors  with  a rain 
of  arrows . Even  H.  D.’s  verse  form  suggests  the  unrelieved  monotony  of 
the  Homeric  Penelope's  life.  H.  D.  begins  with  a smooth  free  verse  and 
falls  quickly  into  a regular  unrhymed  trimeter  which  she  sustains  with 
remarkable  regularity  to  the  end  of  the  two -page  monologue.  3he  regular 
accents  of  Penelope’s  speech,  in  contrast  to  the  more  staccato  speech  of 
Demeter  and  Cassandra,  emphasize  the  monotony  of  her  existence,  the  end- 
less days  of  weaving  the  same  pictures  and  scorning  the  same  suitors. 
Each  line  beats  out  its  regular  pattern  of  three  stresses,  just  as  ^ach 
day  beats  out  its  unchanging  pattern  in  Penelope's  life.  If  H.  D.  has 

20There  was  a tradition  among  certain  ancient  writers— Apollodorus 
in  his  Epitome,  for  one — that  Penelope  did  indeed  stray  from  fidelity. 

But  the  tradition  appears  to  have  arisen  over  a confusion  between  Odys- 
seus’s wife  and  another  woman  of  the  same  name. 
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not  transformed  Penelope  to  fit  her  gallery  of  women  who  mistrust  men, 
she  has  nevertheless  re-created  Homer's  heroine  in  miniature,  with  her 
dreams  and  her  long  fidelity. 

More  difficult  to  evaluate  than  Evadne  and  Penelope  are  five 
nameless  nonologists  who  appear  to  he  female  inhabitants  of  the  antique 
world,  but  whose  precise  identities  we  are  never  told.^  It  is  imposs- 
ible to  say,  from  the  facts  given,  whether  they  are  mythical,  historical, 
or  original  with  H.  D.  Anonymous,  enigmatic,  they  emerge  as  if  from  a 
forest  to  speak  of  love,  pain,  and  loss,  and  then  withdraw.  Heroines 
like  Helen  and  Demeter  have  associations  for  the  reader,  and  H.  D.  can 
either  build  on  these  associations  or  depart  from  them.  But  the  name- 
less monologists  exist  only  within  the  brief  space  of  their  poems.  At 
times  even  the  sex  of  the  speaker  is  uncertain.  Because  H.  D.  herself 
is  a woman,  one  usually  assumes  that  a woman  is  speaking,  but  the  as- 
sumption is  sometimes  questionable.  Concerned  with  ouch  obscurities, 
Charles  Trueblood  wrote  in  The  Dial:  "Certainly  it  has  been  often 

enough  noted  of  H.  D.  that  though  her  poetic  statement  is  nothing  if 
not  specific,  it  is  at  the  same  time  vague  in  what  it  symbolizes.  Who 
are  the  mysterious  soliloquists  of  her  poems  and  what  are  the  episodes 


^•^There  are  also  a number  of  monologues,  apparently  by  women, 
which  are  not  located  in  the  classical  world— "Mid -Day,"  "Sheltered 
Garden,  he  Two,"  "White  World,"  "Hie  Mysteries:  Renaissance  Chorus," 
ana  At  Baiae.  The  title  "At  Baise"  does,  it  is  true,  bring  to 
the  ancient  Roman  resort  city  where  Catullus  dallied  with  Clodia  Pulcher. 
But  there  is  also  a modern  Baiae,  and  nothing  in  the  body  of  the  poem- 
least  of  all,  the  orchids— suggests  antiquity.  Orchids  have  no  particular 
aSS^ati°n  With  the  anci®nt®.  Liiy*  crocus,  hyacinth,  violet,  narcissus, 
asphodel,  poppy,  and  rose  are  the  flowers  most  frequently  appearing  in 
Homer  and  other  classical  writers. 


"Pursuit, 


In  addition  to  the  monologues  just  mentioned,  there  are  four. 
Halcyon,  The  Islands,  and  "Hyacinth , " which  will  receive 
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out  of  which  they  speak?  It  is  not  always  clear,  even  with  the  m-m-imnm 
of  clarity  which  one  is  ready  to  accept  in  the  lyric.”22 

Keeping  in  mind  that  any  interpretation  may  be  open  to  question, 
we  shall  attempt  to  analyze  the  monologues  and  relate  the  monologists, 
whenever  possible,  to  the  heroines  we  have  already  categorized.  Two  of 
the  poems,  "The  Gift"  and  "Toward  the  Piraeus,"  treat  H.  D.»s  familiar 
theme  of  renunciation  and  seem  to  place  their  speakers  not  too  far  from 
some  of  the  heroines  already  discussed.  Two  of  the  poems,  "Loss"  and 
"Prisoners,"  are  love  stories  in  no  discernible  way  typical  of  H.  D. 

And  one,  "At  Eleusis,"  is  so  cryptic  that  it  is  hard  to  classify,  though 
its  heroine  in  same  respects  resembles  the  Athene  of  "Pallas." 

"The  Gift"  runs  four  pages,  which  tell  us  little  about  the  speaker 
and  her  circumstances  (pp.  20-23).  We  are  not  even  positive  of  her  sex,23 
and  the  only  detail  which  seems  to  place  her  in  a classical  scene  is  the 
reference  to  initiates  like  the  priestesses  of  Delphi.  The  poem  begins 
with  the  speaker's  offer  of  a gift  to  a person  identified  as  female  by 
her  comb,  scarf,  and  necklace.  The  speaker's  gift  is  this:  her  (or  his?) 

consideration  in  the  chapter  on  settings.  And  finally  there  are  four, 

"In  the  Rain,"  "Red  Roses  for  Bronze,"  "Chance  Meeting,"  and  "Let  Zeus 
Record,"  which,  while  thinly  sprinkled  with  classical  allusions,  appear 
to  be  spoken  by  H.  D.  in  her  own  person  and  to  refer  to  events  in  her 
own  life.  These  need  not  concern  us. 

22 

"The  Poetry  of  Concentration,"  The  Dial,  LXXXIV  (January,  1928), 
6k. 

^Our  first  impulse  is  to  take  the  speaker,  who  has  loved  a woman, 
for  a man.  But  lesbian  love  is  rather  frequent  in  H.  D.,  as  we  will  see 
in  the  chapters  on  Sappho  and  Palimpsest , Part  I. 
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discovery  that  life  is  a scavenger^  pit  full  of  treacherous  flux  and 
soft  betrayals,  and  her  rejection  of  life.  Not  for  her,  an  over -painted 
house  and  a too  luxuriant  garden;  not  for  her— any  longer— the  love  of 
the  woman  with  the  necklace.  She  looks  beyond  life  to  a repose  which 
holds  a sea,  "unmoving,  quiet,"  and  which  is  scattered  with  "stones, 
stones,  bare  rocks."  The  poem  moves  through  a series  of  abrupt  transi- 
tions which  give  one  the  feeling,  as  do  parts  of  The  Waste  that 

it  has  been  too  rigorously  blue-pencilled  by  an  Ezra  Pound.  All  we  know 
for  certain  is  that  renunciation  of  life --and  especially  love --is  the 
theme,  and  that  the  heroine,  like  Siraaetha,  prefers  nature  to  humanity. 

"Toward  the  Piraeus"  also  concerns  renunciation  (pp.  256-264). 

The  speaker,  whom  we  assume  to  be  female  from  her  wish  to  have  been  a 
boy,  begins  with  three  italicized  stanzas  which  address  a certain  "Greek," 
somehow  associated  with  the  Athenian  victory  over  the  Persians.  She  nffog 
him  to  give  his  valor  to  a later  ana  degenerate  tine  which  is  forgetting 
the  old  ideals.  After  the  italics,  she  speaks  through  five  sections  of 
about  a page  each,  which  presumably  describe  the  same  man,  but  in  his 
relations  with  herself  rather  than  with  Athens.  If  she  had  been  a boy, 
she  could  have  given  him  hands  "cold,  cold,  cold,/  intolerably  cold  and 
sweet."  As  a woman,  however,  she  has  apparently  hung  back  from  the 
transcendent  experience  of  his  embrace,  not  through  chastity  but  through 
the  fear  that  he  was  weary  of  the  "puny  race  that  crawls  and  quibbles 
and  lisps/  of  love.  . .,"  and  through  the  greater  fear  that  her  own 
"somewhat  fine-wrought"  steel  might  be  overmatched  anri  broken  by  his. 

Ohe  reader  is  justified  if  he  wants  to  know  the  identity  of  the  hero  and 
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vfay  his  love  -would  have  been  transcendent.  Was  he  one  of  the  historical 
Greek  generals  at  Marathon,  or  has  H.  D.  created  him?  On  the  whole,  one 
feels  that  the  poem,  though  rather  long,  is  not  long  enough;  that  it  is 
the  skeleton  of  a play  rather  than  a complete  dramatic  monologue.  We 
require  a fuller  narrative  framework  in  which  to  understand  the  woman*  s 
choice  and  failure,  and  we  can  relate  her  to  H.  D.*s  more  characteristic 
heroines  only  insofar  as  she  has  renounced  a man's  love. 

Ifce  next  poem,  "Loss,"  suffers  even  more  seriously  from  a lack  of 
details  (pp.  29-31),  We  have  only  the  barest  knowledge  about  the  hero- 
ine (who  may,  in  fact,  be  a hero).  Assuming  a feminine  speaker,  all  we 
know  is  that  she  has  seen  her  lover  swept  to  his  death  by  the  tide  and 
that  she  rejoices  because  he  died  in  the  sea,  instead  of  at  the  hands  of 
the  eneny  who  killed  their  two  comrades.  H.  D.'s  laconic  narrative  method 
is  illustrated  in  the  following  stanza* 

The  sea  called — 

you  faced  the  estuary, 

you  were  drowned  as  the  tide  passed.— 

I am  glad  of  this— 
at  least  you  have  escaped. 

In  a lyric,  brevity  can  be  a virtue;  the  exact  epithet,  the  precise 
image  can  speak  with  eloquence.  But  in  a narrative  monologue  nif«=>  "Loss," 
story-line  must  support  images.  Who  are  the  speaker  and  her  beloved, 
and  who  are  the  two  friends  beside  wham  they  have  fought?  Who  are  the 
enemy?  It  is  possible  that  the  speaker,  her  lover,  and  her  friends  are 
Amazons,  since  the  Amazons  wore  such  greaves  as  those  attributed  to  the 
lover.  We  have  already  noted  H.  D.'s  interest  in  the  Amazonian  queen, 
Hippolyta.  If  the  speaker  is  an  Amazon,  the  enemy  could  be  the  Athenian 
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anqy  of  Theseus  which  despoiled  Hippolyta's  kingdom.  But  such  a theory, 
on  the  evidence  of  the  poem  itself,  must  remain  highly  conjectural. 

H.  D.  is  best  when  she  can  speak  in  graphic  images  rather  than  t^o  1 a 
story. 

"Prisoners,”  a narrative  monologue  similar  to  "Loss,"  reveals 
the  same  deficiencies  (pp.  48-51).  We  are  told  no  more  than  that  a 
woman  (?)  and  her  beloved  are  imprisoned,  that  they  must  snatch  glances 
at  each  other  in  passageways  and  smuggle  messages  by  bribing  a guard, 
that  the  woman  had  been  "first  on  the  list"  to  be  captured,  and  that 
the  beloved  had  attempted  to  shield  her  from  the  enemy.  Knowing  H.  D.'s 
fondness  for  Sappho,  we  may  rem-mber  the  story  of  Sappho  aid  Alcaeus 
revolting  against  the  tyrant  Pittakos  and  undergoing  imprisonment  «nd 
enile.  But  H.  D.  has  not  given  us  enough  facts  to  identify  Sappho  or 
anyone  else  in  the  poem.  The  "hyacinth-circlet"  of  the  hero  implies  a 
setting  somewhere  in  the  classical  world,  but  the  reader  is  justified 
in  wanting  a more  specific  location.  The  blurred  outlines  of  both  "Loss" 
and  "Prisoners"  make  it  difficult  to  relate  their  heroines  to  H.  D.’s 
more  fully  realized  women. 

If  "Prisoners"  and  "Loss"  are  laconic,  "At  Eleusis"  is  downright 
cryptic  (pp.  265-266).  A reader  must  take  the  poem  in  slow  steps, 
he  can  never  be  sure  that  his  next  step  is  right.  The  title  "At  Eleusis" 
brings  to  mind  the  celebrated  Eleusinian  Ifysteries  of  Demeter,  Persephone, 
and  Dionysus,  and  the  first  verse  appears  to  establish  the  poem  in  the 
context  of  these  mysteries: 
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What  they  did, 
they  did  for  Dionysos, 
for  ecstasy's  sake: 

"They"  seem  to  he  the  worshippers,  hut  who  is  the  monologist?  At  the 
end  of  the  poem,  she  is  called  a mortal  set  in  the  goddess's  place,  and 
it  seems  fairly  clear  that  she  is  a priestess,  probably  of  Demeter  or 
Persephone,  and  that  her  monologue  is  addressed  to  the  worshippers  as 
they  advance  to  make  offerings.  Advancing,  they  bring  their  inner  tor- 
ments, the  moments  that  seen  "most  foul"  in  their  lives,  and  the  priest- 
ess, looking  on  each  worshipper  as  a kind  of  child  to  her,  trembles  in 
expectation  of  the  self-knowledge  he  will  attain.  One  would  like,  how- 
ever, to  know  a great  deal  more  about  both  the  worshippers  (what  kind  of 
self-knowledge  will  they  find?)  an!  the  priestess  (how  did  she  happen 
to  become  a priestess?).  It  was  perhaps  a poem  like  "At  ELeusis"  which 
Ezra  Pound  called  "that  incomprehensible  thing  of  H.  D.*s.,,2i|'  All  we 
can  say  for  certain  about  its  heroine  is  that,  being  a priestess,  she 
stands  apart  like  Athene  but  that,  again  like  Athene,  she  does  not  really 
close  her  heart  to  sincere  worshippers. 

A chief  danger  of  H.  D.'s  classical  world,  as  these  five  mono- 
logues illustrate , is  that  she  sometimes  seems  to  write  out  of  a private 
fund  of  information.  Symbols  and  references  which  are  doubtless  obvious 
to  her,  with  her  particular  background  and  taste,  may  prove  obscure  to 
her  readers.  Most  of  us  who  live  in  the  twentieth  century  are  not  to  be 

24 

Letters , ed.  D.  D.  Paige  (New  York,  1950),  p.  71. 
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transported  by  a few  obscure  phrases  into  the  world  of  antiquity.  For- 
tunately, the  five  monologues  just  treated,  with  their  crippling  fault 
of  incompleteness,  fade  into  insignificance  beside  her  many  successes, 
and  their  rather  lacklustre  heroines  need  not  blind  us  to  the  hard,  en- 
during brilliance  of  women  like  Circe  and  Eurydice. 

In  H.  D.'s  final  group  of  heroines,  we  find  four  historical  women, 
Lais,  Heliodora,  Nossis,  and  Telesila,  and  the  poem  named  for  each  is 
built  around  a quotation  from  an  ancient  author.  For  her  first  three 
poems,  H.  D.  chooses  an  epigram  from  the  Greek  Anthology,  that  collection 
of  epigrams,  inscriptions,  epitaphs,  songs,  and  prayers  collected  from 
the  fifth  century  B.  C.  through  the  sixth  century  A.  D. , and  her  three 
poems  can  best  be  understood  not  as  enlarging  her  own  classical  world, 
not  as  revealing  a bias  in  selection  or  treatment,  but  as  enriching 
the  original  classical  tradition.  It  is  as  if  H.  D.  herself  were  a 
belated  Anthology  poet. 

In  the  Anthology  there  are  several  tributes  to  Lais,  a Greek 
courtesan  contemporary  with  Plato,  but  it  is  the  epigram  by  Plato  which 
H.  D.  translates  and  expands:  "Lais  has  left  her  mirror,/  to  her  who 
reigns  in  Paphos  [Aphrodite]  . . ."  (pp.  219-221).  The  question  must 
be  raised,  was  H.  D.  justified  in  adding  forty-eight  lines  of  her  own 
to  the  nine  lines  of  the  original?  The  answer  is  yes.  She  has  not 
shown  us  a Lais  different  from  the  original,  but  she  has  shown  us  a Lais 
more  precisely  characterized.  Her  expansion  dramatizes  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  Lais  who  "lau^ied  exultant"  over  Greece,  and  the  faded  beauty 
who  stares  at  her  pallid  face  in  the  mirror  which  has  become  her 
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Aphrodite,  the  goddess,  need  not  fear  the  ravages  of  time,  hut  Lais,  a 
mortal,  is  less  fortunate.  The  fading  heroine  is  evoked  with  crisp, 
vivid  images,  and  even  her  mirror  is  pictured  with  frosted  fruit,  gold 
apples,  and  silver  apple-leaf.  Where  H.  D.  in  the  five  monologues  just 
considered  failed  to  give  sufficient  detail,  she  has  here  expanded 
Plato’s  epigram  into  a full-scale  lyric  which  forcefully  illustrates, 
as  well  as  states,  Lais’ s tragedy. 

"Heliodora,"  a combination  of  dialogue  and  narrative,  expands  a 

second  poem  from  the  Anthology,  a tribute  by  Meleager,  a poet  of  the 

first  century  B.  C,,  to  his  mistress,  Heliodora  (pp.  222-226).  Meleager 

wrote  many  tributes  to  Heliodora  and  even  celebrated  her  fingernail,  but 

H.  D.  is  concerned  with  the  poem  in  which  he  promises  to  deck  her  h«1r 
25 

with  flowers.  H.  D.'s  translation  requires  eleven  lines,  which  she 
expands  into  five  pages.  She  builds  a miniature  drama  in  which  two 
young  poets,  one  of  them  presumably  Meleager  himself,  vie  with 
other  to  find  tributes  to  Heliodora’ s beauty,  "gifts  for  a name."  Heli- 
odora herself  never  appears,  but  her  beauty  is  iniplicit  in  the  epithets 
to  which  she  inspires  the  poets,  particularly  Meleager.  He  envisions 
her  mouth  as  a "lily  that  laughs"  and  promises  to  bring  her  narcissus, 
myrtle,  crocus,  violets,  hyacinths,  and  roses,  though  the  rarest  flowers 
are  less  sweet  than  her  "myrrh-curled"  locks.  There  is  little  action  in 
the  poem.  Bie  two  poets  simply  exchange  epithets  over  a wine-bowl,  and 
Meleager  generally  gets  the  better  of  the  rivalry.  But  all  the  while, 

25 

II.  D.’s  poem  also  contains  a second  quotation  from  Meleager, 
his  lines  to  the  narcissus  which  loves  the  rain. 


the  enchanting  Heliodora  seems  to  hover  between  them,  sparking  the 
artistic  process  to  lyrical  fire.  H.D.  has  not  transformed  Meleager »s 
heroine  into  a Circe  or  a Hippolyta,  not  made  her  willful  or  scornful 
or  frigid,  but  she  had  vividly  resurrected  her  as  the  invisible  in- 
spiration of  two  poets  engaged  in  composition. 

In  "Nossis"  H.  D.  does  not  so  much  expand  two  quotations  from 

the  Anthology  as  surround  them  with  an  attractive  framework;  she  does 

not  so  much  enlarge  the  original  characterization  of  Nossis  as  present 

her  against  a new  setting  (pp.  228-231).  H.  D.  imagines  a man  a hundred 

years  after  Nossis 's  death  remembering  her  and  making  his  garden  a shrine 

to  her  memory.  The  narrator,  a friend  of  undetermined  sex  who  is  with 

him  in  the  garden,  reports* 

I thought  to  hear  him  speak 
the  girl  mi^it  rise 
and  make  the  garden  silver, 
as  the  white  moon  breaks, 

"Nossis,"  he  cried,  "a  flame." 

To  sxmmon  her  spirit,  the  owner  of  the  garden  recites  Meleager's  eulogy 
to  the  woman  love-poets,  Moero,  Anyte,  Sappho,  and  Nossis,  then  Nossis* s 
own  lyric  on  love,  and  the  quotations  run  to  thirty-five  lines,  almost 
half  of  the  poem.  In  "Nossis"  H.  D.  has  done  what  Browning  did  on  a 
vastly  larger  scale  in  Balaustian*s  Adventure.  The  heart  of  Browning's 
poem  is  a translation  of  Euripides'  Alcestis,  and  the  translation  is  pre- 
faced with  an  original  narrative  about  the  young  Greek  exile,  Balaustion, 
who  won  political  asylum  by  reciting  Euripides.  Browning  did  not  alter 
Euripides'  heroine,  Alcestis,  but  he  set  her  in  a new  frame  for  readers 
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of  his  cum  day.  On  a small  scale , H.  D.  has  performed  a similar  service 
fbr  Noseis. 

H.  D.*s  fourth  historical  heroine  is  Telesila,  a fifth  century 
B.  C.  poetess  of  Argos  who  led  the  women  of  her  city  to  battle  against 
the  Spartans.  H.  D.*s  four -page  dramatic  monologue,  "Telesila,"  takes 
its  quotation  from  Pausanias  * Description  of  Greece  rather  than  from 
the  Anthology  (though  the  Anthology  mentions  her  too  as  one  of  the  great 
Greek  poetesses),  but  once  again  H„  D.  expands  the  quotation  without  es- 
sentially altering  the  woman*  s character  (pp.  272-275).  The  epigraph 
from  Pausanias  describes  a statue  of  the  poetess  with  a love  scroll  at 
its  feet  and  a helmet  in  its  hand.^  H.  D.  portrays  the  conflict  in 
Telesila* s heart  between  the  amorous  and  the  martial,  between  her  duties 
as  a general  and  as  a lover  of  maidens.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  obscuri- 
ties in  H,  D.*s  expansion  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  Pausanias.  At  one 
time  War  is  called  Ares,  at  another  Pallas,  and  sometimes  it  is  hard  to 
tell  which  god  is  in  question,  or  whether  a third  god,  Eros,  is  intended. 

In  the  last  four  lines  of  the  fifth  stanza,  for  exaxrple,  can  the  "traitor- 
ous lord"  be  identified  with  Eros,  who  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceeding 
lines,  or  with  Pallas  or  Ares?  Telesila  vacillates  between  love  war, 
and  the  love  god  or  the  war  gods  mi^at,  in  seme  respects,  have  appeared 
equally  traitorous  to  her.  But  in  spite  of  such  difficulties,  H.  D.*s 
Telesila  remains  essentially  the  heroine  of  Pausanias. 


It  should  be  noted  that  H.  D.  does  not  quote  Pausanias*  entire 
passage  about  Telesila,  but  what  she  quotes  epitomizes  his  description 
of  the  woman. 
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What  do  H.  D.  *s  four  historical  heroines  tell  us  about  the  poet 
herself  and  her  attitude  toward  women?  Very  little.  As  we  have  seen, 
there  are  no  distinctive  differences  between  H.  D.*s  four  women  and  their 
Greek  prototypes.  Possibly  because  she  was  working  with  historical  charac- 
ters rather  than  mythical,  she  felt  less  free  to  reshape  them  to  her  own 
ideal.  Nor  is  her  choice  of  historical  heroines,  on  the  whole,  sugges- 
tive of  any  bias.  The  original  Telesila,  it  is  true,  had  something  of 
Hippo lyta  in  her  martial  character,  and  Lais,  before  fading,  tyrannized 
over  Greek  men.  But  Heliodora  and  Nossis  are  not  enough  characterized 
in  the  Anthology  for  H.  D.  to  have  seen  them  as  suitable  additions  to 
her  man-scorning  pantheon.  It  seems  evident  that  it  was  not  so  the 
characters  of  the  women  that  appealed  to  H.  D.  as  the  beauty  of  the  writ- 
ings about  them.  The  Anthology  poems  quoted  by  H.D.  axe  memorable  even 
xn  a collection  of  small  masterpieces,  and  Pausanias,  who  for  pages  may 
read  like  a telephone  directory  or  a military  manual,  excelled  himself 
in  his  description  of  Telesila' s statue.  H.  D.,  "with  her  swift  unerring 
response  to  whatever  is  beautiful,  "^7  recognized  good  writing  whether  or  not 
it  described  the  kind  of  woman  she  admired. 


Conclusion 


We  have  examined  in  some  detail  the  heroines  of  H.  D.'s  short 
poems  and  confirmed  the  generalization  stated  at  the  first  of  this 


27 

Richard  Aldington,  Life  for  Life's  Sake  (New  York,  1941),  p.  119. 
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chapter s much  the  greater  number  appear  to  mistrust  men.  Now  that  we 
have  placed  the  women  in  the  perspective  of  H.  D.’s  classical  world,  we 
can  state  a second  generalization:  H.D,  has  not  only  selected  and  inter- 

preted her  heroines  with  a bias,  hut  she  has  emitted  heroines  with  an 
equal  bias.  Where  are  the  faithful  wives  and  loving  sweethearts  who 
abound  in  classical  history  and  nythology?  Where  is  Aspasia,  one  of 
the  great  names  in  Greek  history  and  the  inspiration  of  Landor  and  other 
poets?  Aspasia  subordinated  her  genius  to  that  of  Pericles,  her  lover, 
and  H.  D.  ignores  her.  Where  is  that  gentle  maiden  Nausicaa,  who  found 
Odysseus  on  the  beach  and  fell  in  love  with  lim?  The  Homeric  temptresses 
Circe  and  Callypso  appear  in  full  regalia,  but  not  Nausicaa,  Where  is 
Andromeda,  devoted  wife  of  Hector?  It  is  true  that  H.  D.  gives  vis 
Penelope,  another  devoted  Homeric  wife,  but  we  have  observed  the 
singularity  of  her  appearance  among  H.  D.’s  more  typical  women.  Where 
is  Alcestis,  who  died  in  place  of  her  husband  and  who  appealed  so  strongly 
to  Chaucer  and  Browning?  And  Halcyone,  who  so  piteously  mourned  the 
drowning  of  her  husband  Ceyx  and  moved  Chaucer  to  retell  her  story  in 
"The  Book  of  the  Duchess"?  The  absence  of  one  or  two  of  these  women 
would  prove  little.  But  the  absence  of  so  many,  In  the  work  of  a poet 
who  wrote  almost  entirely  about  the  ancient  world  and  so  often  about 
women,  implies  a calculated  exclusion,  emission  of  heroines,  little 
less  than  choice  and  interpretation,  speaks  H.  D.’s  mistrust  of  men. 

But  if  H.  D.  has  chosen,  interpreted,  and  omitted  heroines  with  a 
bias,  she  has  nevertheless  been  unable  to  conceal  a curious  fact:  her 
women  mistrust  men  yet  they  think  and  talk  about  them  most  of  the  time. 
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There  is  scarcely  a heroine  who  has  not  been  touched  by  love.  They 
fight  it,  they  flee  it,  they  regret  it,  but  the  very  ferocity  of  their 
reaction  suggests ^ the  attraction  of  the  enemy.  Sometimes,  it  is  true, 
the  heroines  take  refuge  in  loving  each  other  rather  than  men.  Telesila 
wonders  if  she  should  have  bent  the  "maiden  to  a kiss."  The  girls  of 
"Hymen"  who  mourn  their  departing  friend  suggest  a not  unusual  adolescent 
homosexuality . But  many  more  of  H.  D.  's  poems  are  about  women  and 
their  love  relations  with  men.  Probably  reflecting  H.  D.'s  own  marriage, 
which  began  happily  but  ended  in  divorce,  her  women  fear  and  mistrust  men 
but  want  them  all  the  same.  Readers,  however,  are  not  likely  to  object. 
The  women's  unresolved  conflict  kindles  a strong  fire  beneath  their  ivory 
fa9ades.  We  are  more  than  content  to  share  their  spirited  retreat  toward 
the  anonymity  of  nature,  and  to  permit  them  a passionately  regretful 
glance  over  their  shoulders. 


The  Lesbian  element  in  H.  D.'s  work,  usually  ignored  by  critics 
but  apparent  in  Palimpsest  and  the  Sapphic  variations  even  more  than  in 
the  poems  mentioned  above,  has  been  criticized  by  Oscar  Cargill  in  In- 
tellectual  America  (New  York,  194l),  p.  246.  He  overlooks  the  entire 
appropriateness  of  such  love  to  H.  D.'s  antique  characters.  While  homo- 
sexuality was  far  more  prevalent  among  Greek  males  than  among  females, 
Lesbianism  nevertheless  flourished  with  full  acceptance  on  the  island  of 
Lesbos  and  in  the  brothels  of  Corinth  and  Alexandria.  H.  D.  treats  the 
subject  not  as  a psychologist  cataloguing  abnormalities,  but  as  an  artist 
observing  life  as  it  was  really  lived  in  those  times.  My  chapter  on 
Palimpsest,  a novel  in  which  Lesbianism  is  inseparable  from  the  theme,  will 
examine  the  subject  in  more  detail. 


CHAPTER  IV 


H.  D.'S  HEROES,  DIVINE  AND  MORTAL 

This  chapter  on  H.  D.*s  heroes  — the  principal  men,  mortal  or 
divine,  virtuous  or  villainous,  in  her  short  poems --is  shorter  than 
the  chapter  on  her  heroines  because  men  occupy  fewer  of  the  poems  than 
women.  With  the  women,  H.  D.  could  more  easily  speak  for  herself. 
Whatever  names  she  chose.  Demeter,  Artemis,  Circe,  she  could  identify 
herself  with  the  speaker  and  express  her  own  indignation  against  the 
sex  which  had  wounded  her.  But  with  her  heroes,  identification  was  less 
easy.  She  has  therefore  limited  their  appearances. 

Furthermore,  H.  D.  has  imposed  conditions  on  her  men.  A Pygmalion 
with  words,  she  has  carved  them  in  images  attractive  to  her  heroines  and 
to  herself.  For  the  most  part,  H.  D.'s  heroes  are  such  men  as  her  women 
can  love  without  fear  or  risk,  such  men  as  need  not  startle  the  women  to 
flight.  The  men  under  consideration  now  are  not  those  subordinate 
figures— Theseus,  Peleus,  the  nameless  lover  of  Simaetha— who  threatened 
and  wounded  her  heroines  in  the  preceding  chapter.  They  are  figures 
moved  into  prominence,  the  central  characters  of  the  poems  in  which 
they  appear.  But  H,  D.,  while  giving  them  prominence,  has  carefully 
fashioned  them  to  a rigid  ideal.  It  seems  clear  that,  mistrusting  the 
men  in  her  own  life,  she  could  write  about  Greek  and  Roman  men  only  by 
keeping  them  at  a distance,  and  even  then  divesting  them  of  their  most 
dangerous  weapon,  sex.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  examine  H.  D.'s 
heroes  as  figures  with  all  or  more  than  the  Olympian  majesty  attributed 
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to  than  by  most  classical,  English,  and  American  writers,  but  without 
the  sexuality  (we  may  define  "Olympian"  as  that  which  stands  apart  in 
its  perfection,  noble,  beautiful,  unchanging).  We  shall  consider  them 
in  this  order:  (l)  divine  heroes,  Apollo  (Helios),  Zeus,  Saturn,  Hermes, 

the  Sea-Gods,  a satyr,  and  a centaur;  (2)  the  villainous  hero,  Eros,  who 
plays  a role  similar  to  his  mother.  Aphrodite’s,  in  the  preceeding 
chapter;  (3)  the  mortal  heroes,  Adonis,  Pygmalion,  the  Trojans  of  "After 
Troy,"  the  Sea-Heroes,  the  athletes  of  "The  Contest,"  and  the  Charioteer. 
Finally , there  are  the  heroes  of  three  poems,  "The  God,"  "Orion  Dead," 
and  "Jfyrtle  Bough,"  and  the  spirits  of  two  poems,  "The  Wind -Sleepers" 
and  "The  Iook-Out,"  who  must  be  considered  separately,  since  they  are 
difficult  to  classify,  if  not  downright  atypical  for  the  poet.  In  the 
case  of  each  figure,  it  will  be  our  purpose  to  characterize  him  in  rela- 
tion to  the  poet’s  bias  and,  when  appropriate,  to  show  how  that  charac- 
terization is  achieved. 


I 

Divine  Heroes: 

Apollo,  Zeus,  Saturn,  Hermes,  the  Sea-Gods, 
a Satyr,  and  a Centaur 

Between  H.  D.'s  divine  heroes  and  her  mortal  heroes,  there  is  a 
difference  only  in  degree,  not  in  character;  the  gods  are  a little 
lordlier,  a little  more  remote,  but  not  essentially  different.  However, 
the  larger  number  of  gods— eight  (including  Eros)  as  compared  to  six 
mortal  heroes  (or  groups  of  heroes  like  the  Trojans )-suggests  that  H.  D. 
found  it  easier  to  attain  her  masculine  ideal  when  working  with  divine 
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prototypes  than  with  mortal.  In  the  preceding  chapter , we  saw  that 
mortal  heroines  outnumber  divine;  H.  D.  was  able  to  accept  women  even 
in  their  frailties , and  the  grief  of  the  princess  Rxaedra  moved  her  no 
less  than  the  grief  of  the  goddess  Demeter . But  her  heroes  must  be 
chaste  and  Olympian,  and  gods,  by  virtue  of  their  immortality,  their 
grace,  and  their  potentially  greater  self-control,  are  easier  to  idealize 
than  mere  kings  and  warriors.  Beginning  with  the  deity  who  appears  most 
often,  let  us  now  consider  H.  D.'s  idealized  gods. 

If  Artemis  is  H.  D.'s  favorite  goddess,  Apollo,  called  also 
Helios,1  is  her  favorite  god,  but  H.  D.'s  Apollo  is  only  in  part  the 
deity  of  classical  and  English  writers.  To  the  Greeks,  Apollo  was  the 
goe  of  light,  both  artistic  and  moral,  friend  of  the  Muses,  patron  of 
artists,  defender  of  the  just.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  a great  lover, 
credited  with  a list  of  sweethearts  which  Zeus  himself  might  envy:  Clytie, 
Daphne,  Evadne,  Coronis,  Hyacinthus,  Maxpessa,  and  others.  To  Herodotus, 
he  represents  the  light  of  virtue,  but  in  Pindar's  Pythian  Odes  he 
seduces  Cyrene,  and  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  he  attempts  to  seduce  the 
Cumaean  Sibyl.  English  poets  in  their  treatment  of  Apollo  have,  like 
their  classical  predecessors,  usually  divided  into  two  groups:  those  who 
treat  him  as  a god  of  light  and  those  who  celebrate  his  loves.  Shelley 

In  Greek  cult  and  mythology,  Helios  was  the  most  ancient  sun  god, 
representing  the  actual  physical  phenomenon  of  the  sun  in  its  course  ° 
across  the  sky.  Apollo,  a god  of  Hyperborean  or  Iycian  importation, 
largely  absorbed  Helios  about  the  time  of  Euripides  and  cams  to  represent 
less  the  physical  body  of  the  sun  than  light  in  the  sense  of  truth  and 
inspiration.  H.  D.  preserves  the  identification  and  uses  "Helios"  and 
"Apollo"  interchangeably. 
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and  Keats  belong  with  the  first  group.  Shelley's  "Hymn  of  Apollo" 
hails  him  as  a power  both  natural  and  moral,  the  orb  of  the  rising  sun 
and  the  enemy  of  deceit.  Keats's  "Hyperion”  describes  him  as  the 
"morning -bright"  youth  who  shall  replace  the  elder  Hyperion.  On  the 
other  hand,  Matthew  Prior  with  "Daphne  and  Apollo"  and  Stephen  Riillips 
with  his  play  Marpessa  belong  with  the  second  group,  and  Edna  St.  Vin- 
cent Millay  joined  their  company  when  she  made  a very  emancipated  young 
Daphne  turn  and  shout  at  her  pursuer,  "To  heel,  Apollo!"^ 

H.  D.  is  decidedly  a member  of  the  first  group;  not  only  does  she 
hail  the  god  for  his  light  rather  than  for  his  loves,  but  she  sometimes 
makes  him  the  enemy  of  love.  Three  of  her  poems  are  addressed  to  him, 
under  three  of  his  names:  "Helios,"  "Apollo  at  Delphi,"  and  "Sitalkas."3 

One,  "The  Cliff  Temple,"  may  refer  to  him,  and  he  appears  in  the  play 
Hippolytus  Temporizes  and  receives  repeated  mention  in  Hedylus.  Later 
chapters  will  take  note  of  him  in  "The  Cliff  Temple"  and  in  the  play  and 
novel.  Let  us  now  consider  the  three  poems  definitely  addressed  to  him. 

All  present  an  Apollo  who  is  either  the  outri^at  foe  of  love  or  so 
Olympian  as  to  exclude  the  least  taint  of  carnality. 

"Helios"  is  a two-page  poem  in  five  stanzas  spoken  by  the  poet  to 
the  god.!"  In  Stanza  I,  she  tells  us  that  Helios  makes  all  things  ri$vt 

^Collected  Poems  (New  York,  195 6),  p.  l4l. 

-‘A  fourth,  the  minikin  "If  You  Will  Let  Me  Sing,"  celebrates 
though  it  does  not  directly  address  him.  The  poet  promises  a friend  that 
if  he  will  let  her  sing,  Apollo  will  reward  him  (Red  Roses  for  Bronze 
[London,  1931]  > p.  19)*  " 

L 

Collected  Poems  (New  York,  I925),  pp.  211-212.  All  poems  by  H.  D. 
treated  in  this  chapter  axe  from  Collected  Poems,  unless  it  is  stated  other- 
wise, and  will  hereafter  be  identified  by  page  references  in  the  text. 
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which  night  has  branded  and  choked . In  the  second  stanza,  she  suggests 

the  nature  of  the  mischief  which  ni^ht  causes:  the  feet  of  the  Kyprian 

that  is,  Aphrodite,  the  love -goddess  born  near  Cyprus — are  bitter.  In 

other  vords,  love  makes  mischief,  which  Helios  must  heal  with  his  light. 

The  next  four  lines,  though  obscure  both  in  syntax  and  allusion,  appear 

to  describe  the  mischief  wrought  by  Aphrodite: 

ah  flecks  of  whited  clay, 
great  hero,  vaunted  lord — 
ah  petal,  dust  and  wind -fall 
on  the  ground — queen  awaiting  queen. 

What  H.  D.  seems  to  be  saying  is  that  great  heroes  and  vaunted  lords 
must  topple  before  Aphrodite  and  become  flecks  of  clay  or  petals  and 
dust  and  wind-fall  on  the  ground.  The  "queen  awaiting  queen,"  obtruded 
abruptly  into  the  fourth  line,  seems  to  refer  to  Aphrodite,  already  men- 
tioned, and  to  Athene,  introduced  by  the  next  stanza.  The  two  goddesses 
appear  to  oppose  each  other  with  human  beings  for  their  stake — Aphrodite 
in  the  villainous  role  we  have  observed , Athene  in  the  saving  role.  But 
we  are  further  told  that  Athene’s  help  alone  is  not  enough.  She  leads 
men  to  conquest,  but  she  lacks  a certain  grace  which  only  Helios  can 
supply.  She  sets  the  helmet  on  a warrior's  head,  but  Helios  must  keep 
it  from  weighing  too  heavily.  Finally,  the  god  is  credited  with  bringing 
a help  like  a scent  of  "Hesperidean  orange-spray"  to  those  in  need,  those 
who  are,  presumably  shattered  by  love. 5 in  short,  the  poem  says  this: 

-'’Orange  trees  hold  a particular  significance  for  H.  D.  In  Tribute 
(Wew  York,  1956),  p.  136,  she  tells  about  receiving  the  fruit - 
laden  branch  of  an  orange  tree  from  Freud  and  identifying  it  with  the 
Golden  Bough. 
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Aphrodite  works  mischief,  Athene  helps  combat  that  mischief,  but  Helios 
is  a greater  help.  Clearly  Helios  is  not  a lover -god,  but  a god  beyond 
love,  the  salvation  of  men  tormented  by  love. 

In  a more  direct  but  less  effective  poem,  the  five-page  "Apollo 

at  Delphi,"^  H.  D. ^ attempts  to  clear  Apollo's  name  of  sexual  promiscuity. 

Speaking  as  if  she  were  a worshipper  who  has  taken  a pilgriramage  to 

Delphi,  she  hails  him  as  the  saviour  god  he  appeared  in  "Helios."  It 

is  he  who  sets  right  human  sufferings,  even  though  men  have  misunderstood 

him.  She  herself  has  been  troubled  by  the  lies  told  about  him;  she  has 

even  doubted  his  chastity.  But  here  at  his  oracle,  she  undergoes  a 

mystical  illumination  and  apprehends  the  truth.  Like  Yeats’s  Led a,  she 

puts  on  -Ole  god's  power.  The  power  brings  pain,  even  a kind  of  dying, 

but  death  is  necessary  to  cleanse  her  for  the  purity  of  his  presence: 

now  I know  that  the  tale  of  his  lust 
is  lies. 


Now  I know 

that  all  who  have  spoken  ill, 

who  imperil 

and  threaten  the  god, 

are  holding  their  souls  to  a mirror. 

The  poem,  which  does  not  appear  in  any  collection,  is  not  me  of  H.  D.'s 
successes.  Religious  adoration  for  a pagan  god  is  a feeling  somewhat 
remote  from  a modern  reader,  and  such  adoration  is  likely  to  pall  when 
diffused,  as  here,  through  five  pages  (though  "Pallas,"  treating  a 
similar  theme,  achieves  an  urgent  immediacy  within  the  brief  compass  of 


^Poetry,  L (June,  1938),  320-325. 
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a page),  nevertheless,  "Apollo  at  Delphi"  is  notable  as  an  unequivocal 
portrait  of  H.  D.'s  favorite  god:  he  is  both  Olympian  and  chaste. 

Finally,  Apollo  is  the  recipient  of  the  eight-line  "Sitaikas," 
an  epigrammatic  summary  of  the  god  as  he  appears  in  the  longer  poems 
(p.  88).  The  chief  difficulty  of  the  poem  lies  in  its  title.  But  once 
we  have  consulted  Pausanias  and  learned  that  Sitaikas  was  a cult-title 
for  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  that  a Delphic  statue  of  him  bore  that  name,^ 
the  poem  falls  into  place  beside  "Helios"  and  "Apollo  at  Delphi."  This 
deity,  says  the  poet,  is  more  beautiful  than  any 

cool  god 


who  touches  us  not 
here  in  the  seeded  grass, 
aye,  than  Argestes^ 
scattering  the  broken  leaves. 

H.  D.'s  Apollo,  then,  as  he  appears  in  the  poems  just treated,  is  beau- 
tiful, chaste,  and  remote.  But  if  he  were  these  things  and  nothing  more, 
he  would  hardly  be  satisfying  to  worship.  Fortunately,  he  is  neither 
deaf  nor  blind.  In  "Helios”  he  sets  straight  the  mischief  of  Aphrodite; 
in  "Apollo  at  Delphi"  he  grants  his  worshipper  a mystical  illumination; 
and  it  is  said  of  Sitalkas,  "Thou  art  come  at  length."  H.  D.'s  Apollo 
possesses  no  human  weaknesses;  at  the  same  time,  he  Is  sympathetic  to 
the  prayers  of  his  human  worshippers.  H.  D.  has  idealized  a Greek  proto- 
type into  her  lordliest  hero. 


hk9. 


Description  of  Greece,  IV,  trans.  W.  H.  S.  Jones  (London,  1935), 
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A minor  Roman  wind  god. 
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Related  to  Apollo  by  character  (and  blood  as  well  in  Greek 
mythology)  are  H.  D.'s  Saturn  and  Zeus,  both  of  wham  she  has  similarly 
cleansed  of  human  frailties.  H.  D.'s  "Saturn"  is  a three-page  fragment 
from  her  Temple  of  the  Sun,  a long  poem,  never  published,  which  in  same 
vays  prefigured  her  World  War  II  trilogy.9  Her  deity  resembles  the 
Saturn  of  the  Romans  only  in  name.  The  Roman  Saturn,  lord  of  abundant 
harvests,  inspired  a rollicking  festival,  the  Saturnalia,  and  his  Greek 
counterpart,  the  primeval  Kronos,  was  honored  with  human  sacrifice  at 
Rhodes  and  said  to  have  devoured  his  children.10  H.  D.'s  Saturn  is 
neither  rowdy  nor  brutish,  but  an  older  Helios  offering  repose  to  the 
faithful;  the  kind  of  god  one  supposes  the  Saturn  in  Keats's  "Hyperion" 
to  have  been  before  his  fall  from  power.  H.  D.'s  poem  is  divided  into 
two  sections.  In  the  first,  a worshipper  confesses  to  Saturn  that  life 
has  destroyed  her.  Will  he  not  re-assemble  her  scattered  rays  by  absorb- 
ing them  into  himself 2 Will  he  not  let  her  die  into  a mystical  union 
with  him?  He  answers: 

My  promise  is  sweet, 
sure, 

unlike  Love's 
and  the  lovers: 

I pledge 
and  I keep 
faith: 

you  will  sleep:  . . . 

9Life  and  Letters  Today.  XXI  (May,  1939),  51-53. 

10Why  H.  D.  preferred  the  Reman  name  "Saturn"  to  the  Greek  "Kronos" ~ 
a rare  preference  for  her,  as  we  will  see  in  our  study  of  Palimpsest— is 
uncertain.  Perhaps  the  connection  between  Saturn  and  a mythical  golden 
age  made  him  more  attractive  than  his  cannibalistic  Greek  counterpart. 
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The  god’s  reference  to  love  hints  that  the  speaker  is  someone  who,  nvp 
Simaetha,  has  been  shattered  by  a lover.  He,  Saturn,  whose  godliness 
places  him  beyond  the  taint  of  love,  will  give  her  a peace  like  Simaetha* s 
dissolution  into  the  natural  world.  She  will  become,  he  promises,  "one 
grain,  but  ay  gain," 

A second,  slightly  shorter  fragment  from  Temple  of  the  Sun,  "Zeus 
Provides,"  addresses  a god  who  resembles  the  Zeus  of  Aeschylus  more 
of  Homer,  a somewhat  chilly  protector  of  the  Just  rather  than  a militant 
chieftain  with  a roving  eye.11  There  is  not  a hint  about  him  of  the  in- 
numerable seductions  and  rapes  which  clung  to  his  name  in  classical  irythol- 
ogy  and  which  made  him,  to  Ovid  and  other  poets,  the  type  of  the  errant 
husband  with  a Jealous  wife.  As  far  as  H.  D.  is  concerned,  Io,  Semele, 
and  Europa  never  existed.  Nor  does  H.  D.  follow  the  precedent  of  Eng- 
lish poets  like  Shelley  and  Bridges  who,  in  their  Prometheus  dramas, 
made  Zeus  (or  Jupiter,  his  Reman  counterpart)  the  villain  of  the  story. 

If  H.  D.’s  Zeus  resembles  any  prototype  besides  the  god  of  Aeschylus,  it 
is  the  Jehovah  of  the  Hebrews.  The  erring  earthly  daughters  who  return 
to  H,  D.’s  god  after  lying  with  strange  loves  bring  to  the  Israel- 
ites who  so  often  returned,  repentant,  to  Jehovah  after  worshipping 
golden  calves  or  lying  with  alien  lovers.  It  is  these  daughters  who 
address  Zeus  through  the  three  sections  of  the  poem.  In  Section  I,  they 
plead  forgiveness  for  their  adulteries.  In  Section  II,  they  confess 
their  sins  have  brought  them  only  pain  and  they  catalogue  the  forms  of 


"^Literature  and  Life  Today,  XXI  (May,  1939),  5^-56. 
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their  pain  with  the  names  of  stars:  the  Hyades  have  brought  tears,  the 

Pleiades,  misadventure,  and  Aldebaran,  distress  (the  star -catalogue  re- 
minds us  that  H.  D.'s  father  and  half-brother  Eric  were  both  astronom- 

% 

ers).  Finally,  in  I&rt  III,  the  daughters  promise  to  become  the  god’s 
hi#  priestesses  and  spread  his  truth.  Since  his  truth  is  a warning 
to  avoid  earthly  lovers,  Zeus  qualifies  for  the  chaste  company  of  Helios 
and  Saturn. 

H.  D.  invokes  her  next  god,  Hermes,  in  a two-and-a-half  page  poem 
called  "Hermes  of  the  Ways,”  one  of  the  three  poems  which  launched  her 
poetic  career  in  1913  (pp-  55-57).  Appearing  with  "Acon"^  and  "Orchard” 
it  helped  to  divert  Amy  Lowell  from  traditional  to  free  verse  but  aroused 
hostile  critics  to  ridicule  such  lines  as,  "Heu,  it  whips  round  ny 
ankles."  The  title  "Hermes  of  the  Ways"  was  originally  attached  to 
Hermes  by  the  Greeks,  who  set  up  his  images  at  crossroads  or  street 
comers  and  worshipped  him  to  insure  a favorable  Journey.  These  images 
were  called  Hermae,  and  a particular  sacredness  was  attached  to  them. 

When  Alcibiades  was  accused  of  destroying  some  Hermae  in  the  streets  of 
Athens,  the  resentment  of  the  Athenians  resulted  in  his  recall  from  the 
Sicilian  expedition  of  415  B.  C.  H.D.  has  taken  her  god  directly  from 
cult,  not  myth,  from  his  worship  at  the  crossroads  rather  than  his  ad- 
ventures in  mythology.  But  when  she  addresses  him  through  his  Herma, 

22 

"Aeon"  is  not  an  original  poem  but  a translation  from  a 
Renaissance  Latin  book  which  Ezra  Pound  brought  to  H.  D.  in  her  early 
Ioi&Ion  days.  "Hermes  of  the  Ways,"  though  original,  was  suggested  by 
the  poetess  Anyte's  invocation  of  Hermes  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  trans. 

W.  R.  Paton,  III  (London,  1958),  p.  169. 
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she  is  not,  like  the  Greeks,  asking  a successful  journey,  she  is  «giHng 
repose  from  a difficult  journey  already  accomplished.  She  has  come 
from  the  many -foamed  ways  of  the  sea— probably  the  sea  of  life— to  find 
Hermes*  peace.  It  is  a hard  peace;  the  bou^tis  of  his  trees  are  twisted 
"by  many  baff lings . " But  twisted  trees  are  better  than  the  gnaabing 
teeth  of  the  sea.  This  flight  from  pain — and  presumably  from  1 oy e * p 
pain,  which  is  the  kind  H.  D . most  often  flees --into  the  arms  of  a 
divinity  parallels  the  flight  of  worshippers  toward  Apollo,  Saturn,  and 
Zeus.  One  assumes  that  the  welcoming  arms  of  Hermes  are  as  chaste  as 
Apollo's.  There  is  nothing  about  his  image  to  remind  us  that  Greek 
Hermae  were  sometimes  equipped  with  phalli,  and  that  Hermes  was  often 
worshipped  with  the  hateful  Aphrodite. 

In  "Hermes  of  the  Ways,"  H.  D.  asked  assuagement  from  the  tumults 
of  the  sea;  in  "Sea  Gods,"  a three-page  poem  in  three  sections,  she  re- 
verses herself  and  asks  relief  from  the  pain  of  the  shore  (pp.  42-44). 
But  sea  and  shore  refer  to  much  the  same  things  the  world  of  flux  and 
suffering.  In  other  words,  she  is  asking  the  Sea-Gods  for  the  same  gift 
she  asked  from  Hermes:  repose.  Once  again  it  is  not  the  gods  of 
mythology  to  whom  she  prays,  Glaucus  with  his  unrequited  loves,  lusting 
Tritons,  or  amorous  Nereids,  but  to  beings  as  cold  and  pure  as  the  sea 
(for  only  such  beings  can  give  her  relief  from  the  pain  we  may  surmise 
to  be  love).  In  Section  I the  worshipper  confesses  to  the  gods  that 
unbelievers  suppose  them  to  be  dead.  But  in  Section  II  she  promises  a 
gift  rare  enough  to  recall  them  from  the  depths:  a gift  of  violets. 


H.  D.'s  page-long  catalogue  of  this  single  flower  expresses  all  the 
wild  beauty  of  the  shore.  There  are  violets  from  a wet  marsh,  violets 
from  the  hills  with  earth  still  clinging  to  their  roots,  red  violets 
from  tufts  of  grass,  and  white  chilly  violets  like  the  surf  of  the 
sea.  The  word  ’’violets"  is  repeated  thirteen  times  in  eighteen  lines, 
a repetition  even  more  concentrated  that  "flowers"  in  "Eurydice."  Yet 
the  word  is  varied  each  time  so  that  it  does  not  grow  monotonous:  it 
is  Joined  to  words  like  "wood, ""river,”  aid  "stream";  it  is  placed  now 
at  the  start  of  a line,  now  in  the  middle,  now  at  the  end,  and  rarely 
twice  in  the  same  line.  The  worshipper,  humble  aid  able  to  bring  little 
of  worldly  value,  wishes  the  sea-gods  to  understand  that  the  modesty  of 
her  gift  should  not  conceal  its  beauty.  Just  as  Eurydice  expressed 
through  saffron  and  crocuses  a fervent  need  for  the  lost  earth,  so  the 
worshipper  expresses  through  violets  a similar  need  for  the  Sea-Gods. 
Having  described  her  gift  with  impassioned  eloquence,  she  foresees  (in 
Section  III)  the  return  of  the  gods.  She  has  given  the  earth  iteelf 
for  a gift.  What  more  do  the  gods  need  to  recall  them  from  their  silence? 
Hiey  will  hear,  they  will  trail  across  the  rocks,  returning  sea-froth 
driftwood  for  the  shore's  violets;  they  will  cherish  and  shelter  her, 
enfold  her  as  Apollo  and  Saturn  have  enfolded  her  spiritual  sisters. ^ 
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"Hermonax" (pp.  87-88),  running  Just  over  a page,  is  a miniature 
version  of  "Sea-Gods,"  lighter,  less  ambitious.  Here,  the  worshipper  is 
named:  Hermonax,  a fisherman.  And  the  gods  are  named:  Io,  the  benefi- 

cent goddess  who  rescued  Odysseus  from  drowning,  and  her  son  Palemon. 
Hermonax  offers  than  a strange  sea  creature  he  has  found  washed  up  on  a 
beach.  His  prayer  recalls  the  tiny  Greek  Anthology  pieces  in  which  a 
worshipper  invokes  a god  and  describes  his  gift:  for  example,  Ihaedimus' 
dedication  of  a statue  to  Hermes  (Greek  Anthology,  V,  3). 


Ill 


Descending  frctn  the  great  deities  Helios,  Zeus,  Saturn,  Hermes, 
and  the  Sea-Gods,  we  ccane  at  last  to  H«  D.'s  demi-gods,  a satyr  and  a 
centaur  ("Holy  Satyr,"  pp.  217-218,  and  "Centaur  Song,"  pp.  232-233). 
They  stand  in  relation  to  Helios  much  as  the  demi -goddesses  Circe  and 
Callypso  stand  to  Artemis.  They  are  more  than  human,  but  their  place 
is  neither  in  the  halls  of  Olympus  nor  the  coral  palaces  of  the  sea, 
but  in  a Theocritean  countryside . In  Greek  mythology  and  in  most  later 
writers  they  typify  carnality;  in  H.  D. , they  are  gentle  and  even  moral. 
First,  let  us  look  at  the  satyr. 

Half -goat,  the  satyr  of  legend  possessed  a goat*s  libido. 

Artemis'  nymphs  fled  from  his  threats  of  ravishment,  and  virgin  prin- 
cesses entered  a forest  at  their  peril.  Satyrs,  called  fauns  by  the 
Romans,  attended  Pan  and  participated  in  his  orgies,  and  when  Dionysus 
had  deteriorated  from  a slender,  garlanded  youth  into  a fat  lecher,  they 
joined  his  maenads  with  clashing  tambourines.  There  was  no  subject  more 
dear  to  Greek  sculptors  and  vase  painters,  and  so  uninhibited  were  some 
of  the  artists  that  the  largest  museum  in  Naples  has  a special  section 
from  which  lady  tourists  are  tactfully  barred.  English  and  American 
writers,  though  not  so  frank  as  the  Greek  artists,  have  done  little  to 
ennoble  the  satyr.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  Spenser’s  engag-i ng  Satyr ane, 
who  extends  a brother's,  not  a lover's,  protection  to  a virgin  in  a 
forest,  and  there  is  Hawthorne's  Donatello  in  The  Marble  Faun,  who 
matures  into  the  noblest  character  of  the  book.  But  the  usual  concep- 
tion of  the  satyr  represents  a creature  so  libidinous  that  psychologists 
have  applied  the  term  "satyriasis"  to  uncontrollable  lust  in  a man.  H.  D. 
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follows  the  example  of  Spenser  and  Hawthorne  rather  than  that  of  the 

Greek  artists  and  the  modern  psychologists,  and  indeed  carries  the 

satyr  to  his  noblest  eminence.  To  start  with,  she  calls  him  "holy,” 

both  in  the  title  and  in  the  first  line  of  her  poem.  Then  she  offers 

him  a crown  of  flowers  and  envisions  a wedding  between  the  "virgin 

petals"  and  his  horn.  And  finally  she  describes  her  song  as  a hymi 

to  the  creature  and  asks  him  to  return  it: 

Most  holy  Satyr, 

hear  this  our  song, 
accept  our  leaves, 
love-offering, 
return  our  hymn, 
like  echo  fling 
a sweet  song, 
answering  note  for  note. 

With  her  centaur,  H.  D.  has  again  refined  a Greek  prototype. 

Half  horse  rather  than  half  goat,  the  Greek  centaur  had  morals  which 
surpassed  a satyr ' s only  as  far  as  a horse’s  surpass  a goat's.  When 
centaurs  were  invited  to  the  wedding  of  the  Lapith  king,  Pirithous,  a 
lusty  young  stallion  offered  violence  to  the  bride,  Hippodamia.  A 
battle  ensued  and  the  Lapiths  won  after  great  bloodshed.  To  the  Greeks, 
the  centaurs  symbolized  the  brutishness  of  nature  in  the  rat/,  and  this 
battle,  commemorated  in  the  pediment  of  the  Parthenon,  signified  the 
triumph  of  civilization.  Only  the  vise  Chiron,  teacher  of  Jason, 
Achilles,  and  Asclepius,  escaped  the  shortcomings  of  his  people  and 
became  Immortalized  in  the  constellation  Archer.  And  only  Chiron  could 
have  served  as  model  for  H.  D.'s  centaur,  if  indeed  she  used  a model. 
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A maiden,  whether  human  or  centaur  we  are  not  told,  pays  tribute  to 
her  centaur  lover: 

Pair  are  these  petals 
broken  by  your  feet; 
your  horse's  hooves 
tread  softer  than  a deer's; 
your  eyes,  startled, 
are  like  the  deer  eyes 
while  your  heart 
trembles  more  than  the  deer. 

H.  D.  has  sweetened  her  centaur  to  a deerlike  innocence  and 
dusted  his  nuptial  couch  with  petals.  Not  the  tangled  forest  surrounds 
him,  but  the  cultivated  vistas  of  an  apple  and  chestnut  orchard.  In  the 
instance  of  both  centaur  and  satyr,  she  has  struck  an  artful  balance 
between  brute  lust  and  cool  chastity.  Like  the  Pan-child  Andre  of  The 
Hedgehog,  centaur  and  satyr  ennoble  their  prototypes  without  a loss  of 
humanity  and  testify  that  H.  D.'s  idealization  of  her  heroes  need  not 
always  result  in  cold  majesty.  On  the  one  hand,  she  offers  us  an 
Olympian  largeness— Helios,  Saturn,  and  Zeus  in  the  far  sky;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  little  gods  of  the  countryside  cleansed  of  carnality 
but  not  of  humanity. 


II 

Eros,  the  Villainous  Hero 

Eros  bears  somewhat  the  relation  to  H.  D.'s  other  heroes  that 
Aphrodite  bears  to  her  other  heroines.  If  not  so  villainous  as  Aphrodite, 
he  is  nonetheless  portrayed  as  weak  and  sensual,  and  his  weakness  helps 
to  define  the  strength  and  chastity  of  the  other  gods.  Apparently 


addressing  Eros,  Demeter  in  the  monologue  already  considered  admits  that 
"Soft  are  the  hands  of  Love,"  hut  goes  on  to  point  out  that  Love's  soft- 
ness is  weakness:  he  has  no  conception  of  the  harsh  duties  of  loving 

and  his  soft  hands  make  no  effort  to  help  the  forsaken  child,  Dionysus 
(pp.  163-164).  Like  Demeter,  the  speaker  of  "Why  Have  You  Sought?",  a 
page-long  poem  in  Hymen,  reproaches  Eros:  Why  has  he  deserted  the  "far 
depth  of  sky"  and  his  beloved  (probably  Psyche,  his  most  celebrated 

* ♦ t . 

sweetheart  in  classical  mythology)  to  tempt  the  Grecian  porticoes,  the 
horde  of  spear smen,  and  the  tent  of  Achilles  (pp.  195-196).  Readers  of 
Hamer  and  other  ancient  writers  will  recall  that  when  love  visited  the 
Grecian  porticoes  of  Sparta,  Paris  seduced  Helen  to  Troy  and  a horde 
of  Greek  spear  smen  followed  to  win  her  back.  When  love  visited  the  tent 
of  Achilles  some  years  later,  that  great  warrior  refused  to  do  battle 
unless  he  was  allowed  to  keep  the  captive  Briseis,  and  his  recalcitrance 
caused  tragedy  to  both  sides  throu^i  the  deaths  of  Patroclus  and  Hector. 

In  short,  "*-Jhy  Have  You  Sought?*  says  that  Eros,  when  he  comes  among  men, 
makes  mischief.  He  should  remain  like  Helios  in  the  far  depth  of  sky. 

If  Eros  is  weak  in  "Demeter"  and  wayward  in  "Why  Have  You  Sought?", 
he  is  even  less  admirable  in  "Flute  Song"  (p.  247).  Though  the  god  is 
not  named  in  this  poem,  we  may  recognize  him,  or  his  Roman  counterpart 
Cupid,  with  reasonable  assurance  when  the  poet  charges  that  he  Rhoni^  be 
telling  his  mother's  praise  with  flutes  and  calathes  (lily-shaped  baskets 
for  wool  and  flowers).  Eros  was  often  shown  in  late  classical  art  at- 
tending his  mother  Aphrodite  with  a flute  and  a basket  of  flowers. 

"Flute  Song,"  a poem  in  which  free  verse  is  given  the  quality  of  song 
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by  a predominance  of  iambs  and  by  irregular  but  insistent  rhymes,  is 
addressed  to  the  god.  Keep  away  from  my  door,  warns  the  scornful 
speaker, 

Little  scavenger  avaunt, 
tempt  me  with  jeer  and  taunt, 
yet  you  will  wait  to-day; 

Where  did  H.  D.  get  her  characterization  of  Eros?  There  were  two 
traditions  about  the  god  in  ancient  times.  The  earlier  portrayed  him  as 
a noble,  handsome  youth;  accordingly  he  was  worshipped  in  the  gymnasiums 
where  the  young  men  of  Greece  perfected  their  bodies  and  united  in  pas- 
sionate friendship.  His  festival,  the  Erotia,  was  a lesser  Olympic 
Games,  and  Spartan  warriors  sacrificed  to  him  before  a battle.  But  in 
Hellenistic  times  he  degenerated  into  a mischievous  child  with  arrows, 
and  the  Romans,  who  called  him  Cupid,  thought  him  more  decorative  than 
worshipful.  In  Pompeiian  paintings,  Cupids  frolic  through  gardens  or 
ride  small  chariots  drawn  by  goats  and  attended  by  fauns.  Something  of 
the  old,  nobler  tradition  reappeared  in  Apuleius'  The  Golden  Ass  (and 
much  later  in  Robert  Bridges'  "Eros  and  Psyche"),  but  the  tradition  of 
the  mischievous  child,  thanks  to  poems  like  lyly's  "Cupid  and  My 
Campaspe"  and  Herrick's  "The  Wounded  Cupid,"  is  more  familiar  to  read- 
ers of  English  poetry.  H.  D.  borrows  from  Apuleius  when  she  portrays 
Eros  as  the  lover  of  Psyche.  But  the  weakness  H.  D.'s  god  shows  in 
deserting  Psyche  and  the  infant  Dionysus  partakes  of  the  second  tradi- 
tion, while  the  god  of  "Flute  Song"  is  a blood  brother  to  the  Cupids  of 
the  Romans,  Iyly,  and  Herrick.  H.  D.'s  Eros,  like  Aphrodite,  speaks  a 
clear  warning;  avoid  this  example. 
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III 

Mortal  Iferoes: 

Adonis,  Pygmalion,  the  Trojans  of  "After  Troy," 
the  Sea-Heroes,  the  Athletes  of  "The  Contest," 
and  the  Charioteer 

H,  D.'s  mortal  heroes  are  fewer  in  number  than  her  gods  but,  as 
ve  have  said,  they  differ  from  them  only  in  degree.  If  not,  like  Helios 
and  Saturn,  dwellers  in  the  remote  sky,  they  are  nevertheless  free  from 
the  taints  of  human  intercourse.  In  some  cases— Adonis  and  Pygmalion— 
H,  D.  has  taken  pains  to  remove  the  sexual  connotations  which  have 
clung  to  the  figures  since  classical  times.  In  all  cases,  her  heroes 
have  Olympian  majesty.  She  writes  about  gods  more  often  probably 
with  greater  ease,  but  when  she  writes  about  mortals,  she  at  least  ap- 
proximates her  godlike  ideal. 

Adonis  and  Pygmalion,  as  they  appear  in  Classical,  English,  and 
American  literature,  are  far  removed  from  H.  D.’s  ideal  of  manhood. 

They  have  repeatedly  been  celebrated  for  their  participation  in  romantic 
love  affairs.  Adonis*  name,  which  has  become  a cliche  for  a handsome 
youth,  is  traditionally  connected  with  that  of  Aphrodite  or  Venus.  The 
story  of  their  love  (in  some  versions  he  is  unresponsive),  and  of  Adonis' 
death  beneath  the  tusks  of  a wild  boar,  was  recounted  in  ancient  times 
by  Ovid  in  his  Metamorphoses.  Spenser  in  his  Faerie  Queene  and  Shake- 
speare in  his  Venus  and  Adonis  retold  the  story,  and  Adonis  reappears  in 
Keats's  Endymion,  where  the  hero  reproaches  him  for  his  coldness  to 
Venus.  S o<f  too,  has  Ovid's  story  of  Pygmalion  and  the  woman  he  carved 
from  stone,  Galatea,  inspired  later  writers.  Hawthorne  drew  on  the 
legend  for  his  "Drowne's  Wooden  Image,"  William  Morris  for  an  episode 
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in  The  Earthly  Paradise,  and  W.  S.  Gilbert  for  a comedy,  Pygmalion  and 
Galatea.  George  Bernard  Shaw  has  even  attached  the  name  Pygmrn-rnn  to  a 
modem  play  because  it  deals  with  a professor  who  transformed  the  raw 
material  of  a Cockney  into  the  finished  product  of  a fashionable  lady. 
However  different  were  the  various  treatments  of  Adonis  and  Pygmalion, 
all  had  this  in  cannon:  they  told  love  stories.  It  remained  for  H.  D. 

to  separate  Adonis  from  Aphrodite  and  Pygmalion  from  Galatea.  What  she 
has  done  in  the  case  of  each  hero  is  to  strip  away  humanizing  myth  and 
concentrate  on  a figure  of  cult. 

let  us  consider  "Adonis"  first  (pp.  68-69).  This  two-page  poem 
in  two  sections  emits  all  mention  of  Aphrodite  and  all  mention  of  love. 

II.  D.  has  resurrected  not  Adonis,  the  prince  beloved  by  Aphrodite,  but 
Adonis,  the  Syrian  hero-god  whose  cult  flourished  throu^iout  the  Mediter- 
ranean world,  and  whose  death  and  rebirth  symbolized  the  decay  of  winter 
and  the  bloom  of  spring.  Just  as  the  ancients  saw  in  him  a symbol  of 
winter  and  spring,  so  H.  D.  sees  in  him  a symbol  of  each  man's  personal 
winter  and  spring,  of  each  man's  greatest  tragedy  and  his  resurrection 
from  the  death  which  is  pain.  She  creates  her  symbolic  figure  through 
a series  of  images  built  around  the  word  "gold."  Gold  is  the  color  of 
autumn  leaves  (Adonis  dying)  and  of  the  sunlight  in  spring  (Adonis 
resurrected).  Gold  too  are  Adonis’  statue  on  a temple -front , his 
sandal-clasp,  his  chiselled  locks.  "Each  of  us  like  you,"  H.  D.  writes, 

has  died  once, 
each  of  us  like  you 

has  passed  through  drift  of  wood -leaves, 
cracked  and  bent 
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and  tortured  and  unbent 
In  the  winter  frost, 
then  burnt  into  gold  points, 
lighted  afresh, 

crisp  acker,  scales  of  gold-leaf, 
gold  turned  and  re -welded 
in  the  sun -heat;  . . . 

If  H.  D.  had  simply  retold  the  faded  story  of  a boy  and  a goddess,  she 
would,  have  risked  comparison  with  better  story-tellers  like  Shakespeare 
and  Ovid;  we  have  seen  that  she  sometimes  falters  as  a narrative  poet. 
But  by  removing  Adonis  fran  the  old  love-story  and  addressing  him  as  a 
figure  of  cult,  she  attained  a new  freshness  of  viewpoint,  or  rather 
she  recovered  a very  old  viewpoint— that  of  worshippers  instead  of 
story-tellers  in  its  original  freshness.  H.  D.'s  Adonis,  evoked  through 
images  of  gold  and  linked  to  the  decay  and  growth  of  vegetation,  but 
stripped  of  human  sexual  connotations,  joins  her  pantheon  of  chaste 
and  Olympian  heroes. 

With  lygmalion,  as  with  Adonis,  H,  D.  has  done  two  things*  ig- 
nored the  traditional  love-affair  and  concentrated  on  the  figure  of 
cult  who  underlies  the  story.  H.  D.'s  hero  carves  not  mortal  women 
but  gods,  and  his  patron  goddess  is  not  Aphrodite,  as  in  Ovid,  but 
Athene,  the  queenly  virgin.  Galatea  is  nowhere  mentioned.  Pygmalion's 
poem  is  the  study  of  a man  in  his  relationship  with  the  gods  (pp.  70-73). 
His  divine  images  have  come  to  life,  as  if  infused  by  fire  from  heaven. 
They  have  deserted  him.  In  the  three  pages  of  the  poem,  Itygmalion 
eighteen  questions,  but  all  add  up  to  a single  question  of  terrible 
urgency:  Do  I work  through  my  own  power  or  have  the  gods  used  me  as  a 
tool  for  their  mysterious  purposes? 
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am  I the  god? 

or  does  this  fixe  carve  me 
for  its  use? 

We  may  well  ask  where  H.  D.  found  this  Pygmalion  who  carves  deities 
rather  than  women  and  hurls  questions  at  heaven.  Adonis,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  a vegetation  god  before  he  was  a prince  in  nythology. 

Pygmalion,  while  never  a god,  seems  to  have  been  an  early  priest-king 
of  Cyprus  who,  like  the  Minoses  of  Crete,  was  concerned  no  less  with 
the  worship  of  the  gods  than  with  the  rule  of  his  people.  H.  D.'s 
Pygmalion,  while  portrayed  as  a sculptor  rather  than  as  a king,  reveals 
just  such  baffled  awe  toward  the  gods  as  a conscientious  priest-king  may 
have  felt.  He  is  not  a man  involved  in  the  little  human  drama  of  a love- 
affair,  but  a king  in  the  large  drama  of  understanding  the  gods.  Once 
again  H.  D.  has  looked  behind  myth  and  recovered  a hero  in  his  original 
state.  Removing  him  from  a love-affair  with  Galatea,  changing  his 
patron  goddess  from  Aphrodite  to  Athene,  she  has  conditioned  him  for 
the  company  of  Adonis  and  Helios. 

H.  D.'s  mortal  heroes  are  not  always  individuals  Hke  Adonis  and 
Pygmalion.  There  are  also  groups,  and  such  a group  are  the  defeated  but 
still  valiant  Trojans  of  ’’After  Troy,"  a brief  dramatic  monologue  just 
over  a page  (pp,  248-249).  Since  the  speakers  are  H.  D.'s  Trojans 
rather  than  Homer's,  they  ascribe  their  downfall  not  to  the  prowess  of 
Achilles  or  the  sagacity  of  Odysseus,  but  to  the  machinations  of  Aphro- 
dite. The  Greeks  won  the  war  because  there  fell  on  them 

...  no  shiverings 
of  the  white  enchantress, 
radiant  Aphrodite's  spell.  . . . 
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Readers  of  Homer  will  remember  that  Aphrodite  was  to  blame  for  the 
start  of  the  war,  since  she  ennobled  Paris  to  steal  Helen.  But  there 
seems  no  good  reason,  except  H.  D.*s  bias,  to  blame  her  for  the  fall 
of  Troy,  Not  only  did  she  side  consistently  with  the  Trojans,  but  she 
actually  entered  the  field  of  battle  and  received  a painful  wound  from 
Diomedes.  When  the  Trojans  reproach  her,  they  are  clearly  complying 
with  the  poet's  insistence  that  her  heroes  shall  disavow  sex.  Great 
warriors  they  remain;  they  have  flung  "invincible,  clear  hate"  against 
the  enemy;  but  they  are  warriors  with  the  poet's  bias. 

In  "Sea  Heroes,"  a second  poem  concerning  men  rather  than  a 
single  man,  H.  D.  achieves  Olympian  characterization  through  a catalogue 
of  names  and  epithets  (pp.  188-190).  Once,  it  is  true,  the  poet  ^ i a 
the  men  "lovers,"  but  through  most  of  the  poem  they  seem  hardly  more  in- 
clined to  human  love  than  Zeus  and  Apollo.  H.  D.'s  catalogue,  in  fact, 
identifies  them  with  the  power  and  thunder  of  the  sea.  First  of  all, 
the  men's  names,  with  their  predominance  of  "s's,"  "k's,"  and  "t's," 
hiss  and  surge  like  the  sea  as  it  scrapes  over  the  barnacled  b»n  of  a 
ship  or  beats  against  the  rocks  of  a headland:  Elat reus , Nauteus,  Oknolos, 

Agchialos,  Hhaekous,  Clytomeos,  Ponteus,  Alkinoos.  Furthermore,  the  names 
in  many  instances  have  marine  associations  for  the  reader:  Laodamos  and 
Hallos  were  sailors  in  the  Odyssey;  Nauteus  suggests  "nautical";  and 
Ponteus  recalls  the  Roman  name  for  the  Black  Sea,  Pontus  Euxinus. 

Finally,  the  epithets  applied  to  the  men— "stem-of -ship, " "sea-girt," 
"oar-shaft,"  "lover -of -the -sea-ebb,"  "sea's  thunderbolt" — T»*nn=>  either 
the  sea  or  objects  connected  with  the  sea.  A mere  catalogue,  of  course. 
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cart  grow  'tedious  , "but  H . D . 1 s cataloguer , like  a worshipper  invoking  a 
god,  animates  the  names  with  her  fervour : "But  to  name  you,/  we  reverent 

are  breathless."  Not  names  alone,  but  names  spoken  with  wonder  and 
called  wonderful  through  epithets  and  direct  statement,  create  heroes 
with  the  hard  impersonality,  the  largeness  and  the  power,  of  the  sea 
itself. 

Leaving  behind  us  mythical  figures  like  the  Trojans  and  the  Sea- 
Heroes,  we  come  to  a pair  of  poems  about  athletes  who  are  never  named  and 
who  appear  to  have  no  Hythical  prototypes.  But  the  athletes  of  both  "The 
Contest  and  ’The  Charioteer,"  if  not  nythological , nevertheless  resemble 
the  heroes  already  considered.  "The  Contest"  describes  three  heroes 
poised  before  a game  (pp.  15-16).  Con^ared  to  such  hard  natural  ob- 
jects as  chiselled  rocks,  brass,  granite,  gold,  and  silver,  they  seem 
not  so  much  living  men  as  statues  by  Myron  or  Polycleitus.  Indeed,  both 
the  poem  and  the  volume  Sea-Garden  in  which  it  appeared  can  be  charged  with 
subordinating  the  human  element  to  nature,  with  describing  men  in  terms 
of  natural  objects  and  sometimes  losing  sight  of  the  men's  humanity. 

But  the  poem,  if  limited,  does  well  what  it  attempts • it  describes  three 
heroes  whose  hard  perfection  allows  no  room  for  human  frailties,  heroes 
who  can  conmit  no  treacheries  and  bring  about  no  disillusionments  to 
women  who  may  love  them. 

"The  Charioteer,"  a two-page  poem  from  H.  D.'s  third  volume, 
Heliodora,  contains  a humanizing  element  which  "33ie  Contest"  lacks:  a 
sculptor  watches  his  brother  race  a chariot  at  Delphi,  and  the  sculptor's 
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reactions— pride,  anxiety,  adoration— are  delineated  with  sharp  inten- 

sity  (pp.  281-290).  But  the  titular  hero  of  the  poem,  the  Charioteer, 

is  no  more  human  than  the  athletes  of  "The  Contest."  Here  is  H.  D.'s 

ideal,  removed  from  ordinary  human  intercourse  and  placed,  i -tvp  a 

statue  in  a cella,  within  the  frame  of  an  arena.  He  exists  for  us 

frozen  in  the  running,  like  the  famous  "Charioteer  of  Delphi"  discovered 

in  1895*  It  seems,  perhaps,  inappropriate  to  compare  a charioteer 

described  in  the  motion  of  a race  to  a motionless  bronze  statue.  But 

the  curious  thing  about  H.  D.'s  poem  is  that  the  Charioteer  scarcely 

seems  to  race.  Those  parts  of  the  poem  dealing  with  the  motion  of  his 

chariot  fail  to  move.  Consider,  for  example,  the  inadequacy  of  this 

description  of  a collision: 

for  the  ring  of  sharp  steel 
told  two  were  in  peril 
two,  two,  one  is  you, 
already  involved 
with  the  fears  of  defeat; 
two  grazed; 
which  must  go? 

But  those  parts  of  the  poem  which  picture  the  Charioteer  in  his  godlike 
beauty,  with  the  height  of  an  ash -tree  and  hair  like  the  shade  of  a bay- 
tree,  vibrate  to  life  with  strong  verbs  and  fresh  images.  As  a result, 
the  motion  of  the  race  is  forgotten,  the  godliness  of  the  racer  is 
remembered.  Fixed  in  the  bronze  of  verse,  the  Charioteer  is  a fitting 
figure  with  which  to  close  our  discussion  of  H.  D.'s  Olympian  heroes. 

Indeed,  H.  D.'s  poem  was  inspired  by  the  louvre  replica  of  this 
statue.  The  epigraph  to  her  poem,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  the  in- 
spiration of  an  ancient  author,  is  her  own  invention  (H.  D. , personal 
letter.  May  6,  i960). 
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IV 

Heroes  Atypical  or  Difficult  to  Classify: 
the  God,  Orion,  the  Heroes 
of  "Ifyrtle  Bough,"  the  Sea- 
Spirits  of  "The  Look-Out," 
and  the  Wind -Sleepers 

We  come  at  last  to  the  heroes  who  are  roughly  comparable  to 
H.  D.*s  atypical  or  difficult  to  classify  heroines.  Just  as  the  hero- 
ines of  this  category  did  not  always  share  H.  D.*s  mistrust  of  men,  so 
the  heroes  do  not  always  represent  her  ideal  of  Olympian  chastity. 

Baere  are  five  such  heroes  or  groups  of  heroes,  and  the  poems  about 
them  fall  into  two  divisions:  "The  God,"  "Orion  Dead,"  and  "Ityrtle 

Bough,"  which  imply  or  state  an  approval  of  sexual  love  and  must  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  atypical  for  the  poet;  and  "The  Look-Out"  and  "The 
Wind -Sleepers,"  which  concern  spirits  rather  than  anthropomorphic  be- 
ings and  must  be  considered  in  a special  division.  Let  us  begin  with 
"The  God"  (pp.  65-67). 

Apollo  and  Saturn  promise  their  worshippers  absolution  from 
earthly  yearnings,  but  the  God  promises— indeed,  grants— a return  to 
life.  The  worshipper  comes  to  him  "a  shell/  emptied  of  life."  She 
fears  that  her  touch  will  wilt  his  vine-leaves.  She  fears  that  he, 
incarnating  the  life  principle,  will  shim  her.  But  the  god  takes  pity. 
Beneath  her  feet  the  rocks  run  cyclamen  like  spilled  wine.  She  piling 
the  flowers  and  presses  their  bright  fire  against  her  flesh;  she  re- 
turns, renewed,  to  the  world- -and  presumably  to  love.  Who  is  this 
radiant  god  who  bids  her  to  live  again?  In  all  likelihood  he  is  the 
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chilli  we  met  in  "Demeter"  grown  to  manhood.  He  is  Dionysus,  the  wine- 
god,  garlanded  with  ivy  and  crowned  with  grapes.  Ivy -fruit,  vine- 
leaves,  yellow  and  green  grapes,  portals  carved  with  grapes,  spilled 
wine,  ripe  grapes — all  these  details  speak  Dionysus.  H.  D.'s  God, 
however,  is  neither  the  primitive  spirit  studied  by  Nietzsche,  Frazer, 
and  Miss  Harrison,  nor  the  fat  old  voluptuary  of  Hellenistic  times;  he 
is  the  youth  who,  with  Demeter  and  Persephone,  shared  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries,  the  radiant  young  deity  whose  statue,  called  "Dionysus  and 
the  Spirit  of  the  Vine,"  was  found  near  Rome  in  1772  and  later  housed 
in  the  British  Museum.  Like  Sner son's  "Bacchus,"  like  the  god  of  Pater's 
essay  "Dionysus,"  he  is  the  blood  of  the  living  world.  He  summons  his 
worshipper  not  to  the  marble  altars  of  repose,  but  to  the  cyclamen- 
purple  pathways  of  love  and  pain. 1:5 

Ho  more  typical,  on  the  whole,  of  H.  D.  is  the  great  hunter  of 
Orion  Dead"  (pp.  84-85).  The  hero  of  this  page -and -a-half  poem,  never 
seen  but  mourned  by  a speaker  who  has  loved  him  during  his  life,  has, 
it  is  true,  something  of  the  majesty  found  in  Helios  and  Zeus.  The 
intensity  of  the  speaker's  grief— "I  have  lost  pace  with  the  wind"— 
implies  the  death  of  a heroic  figure , and  readers  of  the  Odyssey  may 
remember  that  Homer  praised  Orion  for  his  more  than  human  beauty.  But 
the  poem  is  unusual  for  H.  D.  because  Orion  has  apparently  been  the 

15 

The  date  of  the  poem,  1917#  establishes  it  in  the  period  covered 
by  H.  D.’s  roman  a clef , Bid  Me  to  Live.  The  possibility  occurs  that  the 
God  is  not  only  Dionysus,  but  D.  H.  Lawrence,  the  godlike,  red -maned  hero 
of  the  book  who  rouses  the  heroine,  H.  D,,  from  her  dreams  and  sorrow. 
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lover  of  the  speaker.  Here,  for  once.  Is  a hero  who  has  enjoyed  a 
sexual  relationship*  What  is  more,  the  speaker  is  Artemis  herself,  as 
we  are  told  by  the  subtitle  which  accompanied  the  poem  when  it  appeared 
in  The  Egoist . One  of  the  few  myths  in  which  the  goddess  is  not  a 
virgin  portrays  her  as  Orion's  mistress  and  as  his  accidental  murderer. 
Clearly  "Orion  Dead"  is  exceptional  for  H.  D.  both  in  its  hero  and  its 
heroine,  though  Orion  retains  an  Olympian  majesty  even  if  not  a 
chastity. 

In  both  'The  God"  and  "Orion  Dead"  we  have  found  heroes  who  en- 
dorse or  who  have  practiced  sexual  love.  In  "Myrtle  Bough,"  a twelve- 
page  poem  in  six  sections , we  find  the  even  more  astonishing  fact  of 
the  poet  herself  importuning  a hero  to  love  her.  The  poem  appeared  in 
Red  Roses  for  Bronze  (pp.  5*1-65),  a volume  which  moves  with  sometimes 
startling  abruptness  from  ancient  Greece  to  the  modem  scene,  from 
nythical  figures  to  the  poet  herself.16  "Myrtle  Bough"  shares  the 
abrupt  transitions  of  the  volume  as  a whole.  A prose  paraphrase  is 
therefore  in  order.  Only  by  knowing  what  "Myrtle  Bough"  says  can  we 
characterize  its  heroes  and  appreciate  its  surprising  theme. 


16 

Critics  disagreed  over  the  merits  of  the  volume.  Some  held 
that  H.  D.  faltered  whenever  she  left  Greece j others,  that  she 
a new  immediacy  with  colloquial  phrases  and  modern  images.  R.  P. 
Blackmur,  in  the  first  group,  concluded  that  reading  the  book  was 
definitely  among  "the  lesser  satisfactions"  ("The  Lesser  Satisfac- 
tions, Poetry,  XLI  [October,  1932],  100),  but  Louis  Untermeyer  in- 
sisted that  the  better  poems  "carabine  the  skill  of  the  early  Imagiat 
with  the  strength  of  the  mature  poet"  (Modem  American  Poetry  and  Modern 
British  Poetry  [New  York,  1942],  p.  3887T  
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Section  I concerns  the  love-affair  between  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
giton, the  celebrated  Athenian  heroes  who  lost  their  lives  when  they 
organized  a revolt  against  the  tyrant  Hipparchus.  But  H.  D.  is  not 
concerned  with  their  revolt.  The  epigraph  from  Callistratus ' drinking 
song  to  the  lovers,  "I'll  wreathe  my  sword  in  a myrtle -bough,"  gives  her 
a point  of  departure.  Not  swords  but  myrtle  boughs,  not  war  but  love 
shall  be  her  subject.  First  Aristogiton  speaks,  hailing  the  valour  and 
tenderness  of  his  beloved.  Harmodius  answers, praising  Aristogiton' s 
slender  grace.  Then,  in  the  third  stanza,  the  poet  addresses  the 
lovers:  let  them  renounce  war  in  favor  of  love.  Section  I is  simply 

a prelude  to  indicate  that  romantic  love,  seen  in  a favorable  light, 
will  be  the  subject  of  the  poem.  Perhaps  H.  D.  felt  that  she  needed 
such  a prelude,  since  she  had  so  often  spoken  against  Aphrodite  and  Eros. 
Section  II,  making  no  further  reference  to  Harmodius  ana  Aristogiton, 
introduces  Narcissus.  He  removes  his  armor  and  looks  at  his  reflection 
in  a pool.  Suddenly  the  poet  interrupts  to  compare  herself  to  Narcissus. 
She  too  has  removed  her  armor  and  she  stares  at  her  reflection— ap- 
parently her  inner  self— in  a pool.  Then  Hesperus,  the  star  of  love, 
appears  reflected  beside  her.  In  Section  III,  she  addresses  Hesperus 
and  asks:  Is  her  lover  to  be  a warrior  with  a silver  cuirass?  In  Sec- 

tion IV  the  warrior  of  her  dreams  appears  at  last.  But  he  is  indif- 
ferent to  her.  She  calls  upon  him  to  recognize  her  beauty,  to  hear 
her  songs  and  be  softened.  She  addresses  him  aa  Zeus  might  well  have 
addressed  Leda: 

arise,  0 sleeping  ivory, 

and  awake,  . . . 
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Otherwise,  the  hardness  of  his  heart  will  turn  him  to  stone.  He  is  more 
alive  in  her  heart  than  in  himself.  In  Section  V she  envisions  a union 
with  him  in  mythological  terms.  They  will  become  like  the  wind-flowers 
of  Aphrodite  (here  called  Cyprus  after  her  sacred  island).  Let  him  die 
in  the  consummation  of  love  as  Hyacinth  and  Adonis  died  into  the  wind- 
swept grass.  Finally,  in  Section  VI,  she  questions  how  he  can  resist 
her  love.  Did  not  even  Zeus  himself  feel  love's  power?  And  Helios?  If 
he  will  accept  her  love,  she  will  transform  him  into  a love -god,  "Eros 
to  all  eyes." 

The  difficulties  of  "Jfyrtle  Bough"  lie  not  only  in  the  flood  of 
historical  and  nythical  allusions,  but  in  the  sudden,  repeated  appear- 
ances of  the  poet  among  her  heroes.  Nevertheless,  the  poem  is  memorable 
for  its  reversal  of  H.  D.'s  usual  viewpoint.  In  the  first  place,  Zeus 
and  Helios  are  shown  to  have  been  in  love,  and  Aphrodite  and  Eros  are  no 
longer  villainous  or  weak.  More  important,  the  poet,  ready  to  participate 
for  once  rather  than  fly,  calls  on  her  beloved  to  do  what  she  herself  has 
often  failed  to  do:  seize  the  moment  with  passionate  intensity.  What  is 
more,  the  lover  she  desires  is  the  kind  of  aloof  hero  she  usually  admires, 
but  now  she  finds  him  distressingly  cold.  "Ityrtle  Bough"  ghnn~m  remind 
us  that  H.  D.  was  artist  enough  to  have  many  moods  and  to  violate  the 
consistency  of  her  viewpoint  in  order  to  serve  her  art. 

The  poems  of  H.  D.'s  final  group,  "The  Look-Out"  and  "The  Wind- 
Sleepers,"  concern  not ’heroes"  in  the  sense  of  gods  and  men,  but  primitive 
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spirits  of  indeterminate  sex.^7  However,  as  principal  characters  in  the 
short  poems,  these  spirits  deserve  consideration,  and  it  is  not  inappropri- 
ate to  consider  them  here,  since  they  resemble  heroes  as  mnnh  as  heroines. 
The  speaker  of  "The  look -Out"  is  Lyncaeus , one  of  the  lesser  Argonauts, 
hut  his  six-page  dramatic  monologue  does  not  recount  the  familiar  myth  of 
Jason  and  the  Golden  Fleece  (pp.  291-295).  Iyncaeus  is  troubled  by  the 
terrors  under  the  sea.  His  friends  see  only  the  playful  dolphins  on  the 
surface.  They  insist  that  his  job  as  look-out  is  an  easy  one;  it  is  they 
who  must  do  the  rowing.  But  lyncaeus  wishes  that  he  could  change  places 
with  them.  His  eyes  have  pierced  not  only  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water  but  into  that  dim  pr e -Olympian  period  of  religion  when  shapeless 
spirits  ranged  the  earth  and  demanded  sacrifice.  It  is  not  sea-gods  he 
discovers  under  the  ocean.  It  is  not  Poseidon,  the  bearded  patriach,  or 
Electra,  the  Nereid,  weeping  amber  tears.  It  is  something  inhuman, 
indescribable : 

But  I may  not, 

I may  not  tell 

of  the  forms  that  pass  and  pass, 
of  that  constant  old,  old  face 
that  leaps  from  each  wave 
to  wait  underneath  the  boat 
in  the  hope  that  at  last  she’s  lost. 

Just  as  shapeless  forms  and  an  "old,  old  face"  haunt  the  sea,  so 
the  Wind-Sleepers,  in  the  poem  named  for  them,  haunt  the  wind  (pp.  I8-I9 ) . 


In  "The  Cliff -Temple"  H.  D.  invokes  a similar  spirit:  "Could  a 

daemon  avenge  this  hurt,/  I would  cry  to  him.  . . ."  (pp.  37-39).  And  in 
Pursuit"  she  questions  if  she  has  lost  her  lover  because  a wood-daemon 
has  lightened  his  steps  (pp.  12-14). 
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They  have  been  awakened  and  put  to  flight.  How  they  mast  be  propitiated 
against  the  stark  landscape  of  their  sea-cliffs.  Spirits  and  landscape 
are  inseparable,  and  both  materialize  with  harsh  power  in  the  twenty- 
six  lines  of  this  brief  poem.  Never  has  H.  D.  more  skillfully  accom- 
modated the  form  of  her  verse  to  subject  and  scene: 

Tear — 

tear  us  an  altar, 

tug  at  the  cliff -boulders, 

pile  them  with  the  rough  stones — 

we  no  longer 

sleep  in  the  wind, 

propitiate  us* 

Cliff -boulders  and  rough  stones  imply  the  rugged  haunts  of  the  spirits, 
and  the  verbs,  skillfully  chosen  and  placed,  enforce  the  ruggedness  of 
the  image.  '’Tear,"  followed  by  a dash,  occupies  a full line.  No  super- 
fluous words  distract  the  eye,  and  the  dash  allows  "tear"  to  fade  in  the 
mind,  like  an  act  of  tearing  which  is  abrupt  and  yet  not  quite  instantane- 
ous. "Tear"  is  repeated  in  the  next  line  with  instructions  of  what  to 
tear.  The  third  line  begins  with  "tug"  and  extends  the  alliteration  of 
"t's"  which,  far  from  lulling  like  the  "somewhere  safe  to  sea"  of  Swin- 
burne, continues  the  explosiveness  of  the  first  two  lines.  The  burst  of 
air  between  the  teeth  and  tongue  which  produces  a "t"  reenacts  in  small 
the  explosive  action  of  tearing  an  altar  out  of  cliff -boulders . The 
power  of  the  stanza  lies  in  a stark  image  reinforced  by  short,  sharp 
verbs*  Again  in  the  next  two  stanzas,  we  find  strong  verbs  and  sharp 
images,  and  the  poem  jars  to  a close  with  a noun  which,  quite  apart  from 
meaning,  is  discordant  when  placed  in  such  isolated  prominence : 
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Pour  meted  words 
of  sea-hawks  and  gulls 
and  sea-birds  that  cry 
discords . 

Only  the  discords  of  sea-birds  can  propitiate  these  pre -Olympian  spirits 
startled  from  their  rest  in  the  ragged  cliffs. 

The  creatures  of  "The  Look-Out"  and  "The  Wind -Sleepers"  cannot  be 
called  "heroes'  in  the  same  sense  as  Helios  and  Adonis.  Yet  they  have 
something  in  camion  with  H.  D.'s  anthropomorphic  figures.  Just  as  the 
gods  and  men  are  removed  from  mortal  frailties  by  their  Olympian  majesty, 
so  the  spirits  are  removed  by  that  distance  which  separates  primitive 
religion  from  civilized,  by  the  distance  between  the  mythology  of  Bull- 
finch and  the  anthropology  of  Frazer.  With  her  more  human  heroes,  H.  D. 
usually  feels  called  era  to  separate  them  from  sexual  yearnings.  With  her 
spirits,  such  a separation  is  needless.  They  are  indis-htngiH nhnhiia  from 
the  primeval  world  they  inhabit,  the  waters,  the  hills,  the  rocks.  There 
is  nothing  sexual  about  a rock;  there  is  nothing  sexual  about  a wood- 
daemon.  H.  D.  could  be  as  much  at  home  with  wind-sleepers  as  with  rocks 
on  a beach  or  fir  trees  in  a forest.  Spirits  and  trees  alike  could 
claim  her  wonder  without  threatening  "that  inaccessible  shrine,"  her 
spirit. 


Conclusion 

H.  D.*s  heroes  are,  with  a few  exceptions,  more  remote,  less  im- 
mediate, than  her  heroines.  The  fires  which  kindled  her  women  and  drove 
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them  to  desperate  flight— the  fury  of  Callypso,  the  scorn  of  Eurydice— 
are  hanked  in  the  men  with  deliberate  purpose.  As  we  saw  in  the  chapter 
on  heroines,  H.  D.'s  women  sometimes  desire  men  but  cannot  accept  them 
with  failings.  Here  is  the  answer:  men  without  failings,  heroes  of 
Apollonian  majesty  who  do  not  make  the  demands  which  Apollo  made  on 
Daphne.  H.  D.'s  heroes  are  the  kind  of  men  H.  D.'s  women— and  she 

it 

herself— prefer.  She  has  conditioned  them  to  her  own  ideal. 

Some  heroes,  she  doubtless  found,  were  impossible  to  condition; 
impossible  to  cleanse  of  their  human  and,  to  some  eyes , amiable  weaknesses. 
Theseus,  who  in  Greek  mythology  captured  Hippo lyta  and  forsook  Ariadne, 
was  a man  she  could  apparently  not  forgive.  He  appears  as  a disagreeable 
shadow,  no  more,  in  "She  Contrasts  Herself  with  Hippolyta"  and  in  the 
Pl^y  Hlppolytus  Temporizes.  Hercules , who  was  said  by  the  Greeks  to  have 
impregnated  the  fifty  daughters  of  King  Thespius  in  a single  night,  and 
whose  robust  vitality  appealed  to  Robert  Browning  (Balaust ion's  Adven- 
ture) and  Robert  Graves  (Hercules.  My  Shipmate),  is  altogether  absent. 
Achilles,  who  disrupted  the  Grecian  camp  when  he  engaged  Agamemnon  in  a 
degrading  love-quarrel,  receives  only  passing  mention  in  "Why  Have  You 
Sought?",  and  here  he  is  shown  as  a vessel  of  mischief  for  Eros.  Jason, 
betrayer  of  the  willful,  Circe-like  Medea,  is  ignored.  These  omissions, 
it  is  true, are  less  suggestive  than  the  omission  of  heroines  like  Aspasia 
and  Andromache,  since  H.  D.'s  gallery  of  men  is  less  extensive  than  her 
gallery'  of  women.  Still,  they  at  least  imply  the  kind  of  classical  hero 
H.  D.  preferred:  one  who,  from  the  start,  was  not  so  distant  from  her 
ideal  that  he  was  impossible  to  condition. 
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H,  D.,  then,  appears  to  have  omitted  certain  heroes  because  they 
fell  too  far  short  of  her  masculine  ideal.  But  what  is  the  significance 
of  those  heroes  she  has  chosen  to  treat?  Does  Olympian  chastity  remove 
them  so  far  from  our  conmon  range  of  experience  that  they  fail  as  poetic 
creations?  On  the  contrary,  we  can  value  them  as  we  value  the  white, 
unchanging  purity  of  marble.  Most  of  us  have  felt  the  need  for  a fixed 
ideal  in  this  tumultuous  age,  an  ideal  necessarily  remote  lest  it  be 
corrupted  by  human  weaknesses.  H.  D.,  prostrate  on  the  altars  of  Zeus 
and  Apollo,  is  any  sensitive  person  who,  weary  of  the  twentieth  century, 
years  toward  an  unworldly  perfection.  Kneeling  with  her,  the  reader  may 
draw  from  her  gods  a cleansing  assuagement.  If  the  altars  at  last  grow 
cold  and  hard  to  his  touch,  he  may  turn  to  "The  God,"  aid  Dionysus  will 
restore  him  to  the  world  of  flux  and  pain— and  to  the  love  which  makes 
cyclamen  run  like  wine. 


CHAPTER  V 


H.  D.  AND  SAPPHO 

We  have  given  the  longest  chapter  in  this  study  to  examining  the 
heroines  of  H.  D.*s  short  poems.  There  remain,  however,  six  poems — 
five  dramatic  monologues,  one  dialogue — suggested  by  fragments  from 
Sappho  and  apparently  spoken  by  women.’*’  Since  these  poems  include  some 
of  H.  D.'s  best  writing,  they  justify  a short  chapter.  That  H.  D.  should 
find  Sappho  attractive  is  understandable.  Already  drawn  to  the  ancient 
world,  she  found  in  her  Greek  predecessor  the  added  allurement  of  a 
craftsmanship  not  unlike  her  own:  both  women  could  catalogue  flowers, 
countries,  and  maidens  with  the  melodiousness  of  wind  chimes;  yet  neither 
allowed  the  music  of  her  verse  to  smother  its  fire  or  blur  its  hard, 
clear  outline.  But  there  was  also  a profound  difference  between  the 
two  poets.  Sappho  radiates  a whole-hearted  joy  of  life  which  is  alien 
to  the  withdrawing  H.  D.  An  examination  of  the  six  poems  suggested  by 
Sapphic  fragments  indicates  that  H.  D.,  even  while  speaking  for  Sappho, 
usually  resembles  her  heroines  of  Chapter  III;  that  she  shares  with 
Artemis  and  Hippolyta  a fear  of  violation  and  a tendency  to  fly  from 
love  (in  this  case,  woman's  love  as  well  as  man's).  We  need  not  agree 


perhaps  also  reveals  Sappho's  influence  in  her  wedding 
masque,  "Hymen."  Sappho  was  famous  in  antiquity  for  such  masques,  and 
fragments  survive  in  "To  the  Bride"  and  "Wedding  Song." 

Concerning  H.  D.  and  Sappho,  Glenn  Hughes  has  written:  "There 

is  no  living  poet  who  resembles  her  [H.  D.],  though  there  may  be  one  or 
two  long  dead.  There  was  one  of  Lesbos.  . . " (imagism  and  the  Imagists 
[Stanford,  1931] , p.  124). 
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with  Marjorie  Seiffert  that  H.  D.  has  made  Sappho  a woman  of  ice;^ 
rather,  we  can  say  that  H.  D.  has  made  her  passionate  but  fearful  of 
yielding  to  passion;  readier  to  renounce  than  to  participate.  We  will 
find  that  of  H.  D.'s  six  Sapphic  poems,  no  fewer  than  five  qualify  their 
heroines  for  the  chaste,  reclusive  company  of  Artemis,  and  only  one  may 
be  regarded  as  atypical  in  its  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  love.  Before 
we  enter  such  a discussion,  however,  it  will  be  convenient  to  supply  a 
frame  of  reference  for  the  reader;  to  sketch  the  background  of  Sappho's 
life  and  to  mention  the  chief  writers,  besides  H.  D.,  who  have  been 
attracted  to  her. 

Few  historical  facts  are  known  about  Sappho.  It  is  thought  that 

she  had  three  brothers,  one  of  idiom,  Charaxos,  fell  in  love  with  the 

4 

courtesan  Doricha;  that  she  married  a merchant  named  Cer colas  and  bore 
him  a daughter  named  Cleis;  that  she  became  involved  with  Alcaeus  in  a 
conspiracy  against  Pittakos,  tyrant  of  Mytilene,  was  exiled,  and  later 
recalled;  and  that  she  loved  a number  of  maidens  idiom  she  may  have  taug£at 
in  a kind  of  academy  or  comnanded  in  her  function  as  priestess  of  Aphro- 
dite. The  story  of  her  disastrous  love  for  Fhaon  is  usually  dismissed 
as  a nyth.  If  the  facts  are  few,  her  poems  nevertheless  tell  much  about 
her  personality.  While  possessing  the  most  fastidious  of  spirits  in 

3 "Glacial  Bloom,"  Poetry,  XXV  (December,  1924),  l6l. 

4 

This  celebrated  courtesan,  also  called  Rhodopis,  the  "rose-fair," 
seems  to  have  been  a fellow  slave  with  Aesop  before  she  learned  to  ex- 
ploit her  beauty.  Rising  swiftly  in  a trade  not  held  dishonorable  by 
the  ancients,  and  reigning  in  the  Greek-Egyptian  port,  Naukratis,  she 
can  hardly  have  deserved  Sappho's  epithet  "black  and  baleful  she -dog." 
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regard  to  physical  comforts  ("All  delicacy  unto  me  is  lovely"),'’  she  yet 
seems  to  have  embraced  love  (usually  Lesbian)  at  every  chance,  now 
celebrating  its  furious  fire— "There  rushes  at  once  through  my  flesh 
tingling  fire"  (p.  17)- -now  its  softer  moments — "Bring  summer  flowers, 
bring  pansy,  violet,/  Moss-rose  and  sweet-briar  ana  blue  columbine"  (p. 
88).  The  names  of  her  lovers—  Anactoria,  Gongyla,  Mnasadica,  Atthis , 
Brocheo— throb  like  the  strings  of  a cithara,  and  not  unsuitably  Byron 
called  her  "burning  Sappho." 

Perhaps  no  other  poet  represented  by  so  few  poems  has  inspired  so 
many  writers  to  translate,  imitate,  and  celebrate  her.  The  ancient 
Greeks  called  her  the  Tenth  Muse,  and  Anyte,  Moero,  Telesila,  and  other 
poetesses  revealed  her  influence.  The  Roman  poet  Catullus  paraphrased 
Sappho's  lines  to  Brocheo  in  a tribute  to  his  mistress,  Clodia  Pulcher, 
wham  he  nicknamed  "Lesbia."  No  less  than  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  English 
poets  have  felt  her  power.  Lyly  wrote  a comedy  in  1584  called  Sappho 
and  fhaon,  and  more  than  a century  later  (1707)  Isaac  Watts  performed  the 
rather  incongruous  task  of  writing  a hymn,  "The  Day  of  Judgment,"  in  the 
Sapphic  meter . With  the  nineteenth  century  came  Byron,  paraphrasing 
Sappho's  "Evening  Star"  in  his  Don  Juan,  and  then  Rossetti,  Hardy,  and 
Swinburne,  translating  other  Sapphic  poems.  Swinburne,  who  called  Sappho 
the  greatest  poet  of  all  time,  write  an  original  poem,  "Sapphics,"  in 

5 

The  Songs  of  Sappho  in  English  Translation  by  Many  Poets  (Mount 
Vernon,  undated),  p.  90*  All  translations  from  Sappho  quot.^  -tn  this 
chapter  are  from  The  Songs  of  Sappho  and  will  hereafter  be  identified  by 
page  references  in  the  text. 
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her  famous  meter,  and  a little  later  (1894)  the  Frenchman  Pierre  Louys 
wrote  a series  of  Lesbian  poems  called  The  Songs  of  Bilitis  and  at- 
tempted to  pass  them  off  as  the  work  of  one  of  Sappho's  disciples. 

With  the  twentieth  century,  Amy  Lowell  hailed  her  in  "The  Sisters," 

Sara  Teasdale  in  her  longest  poem,  "Sappho,"  and  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 
in  "Evening  on  Lesbos,"  "Sappho  Crosses  the  Dark  River  into  Hades,"  and 
an  untitled  poem  beginning,  "Of  what  importance,  0 my  lovely  girls.  . . ." 
As  recently  as  1958#  the  poet  and  novelist  Lawrence  Durr  ell,  whose 
Alexandrian  Quartet  has  restored  romantic  love  to  literary  fashion, 
published  his  verse  drama,  Sappho  (which  surprisingly  is  less  poetic 
than  his  novels). 

Having  supplied  a brief  background  for  an  examination  of  Sappho, 
we  may  now  concern  ourselves  with  H.  D.'s  six  poems  and  see  how  she  ex- 
pands and  changes  her  model.  The  Sapphic  epigraphs  around  which  H.  D. 
builds  her  poems  are  the  translations  of  Henry  T.  Wharton,  not  her  own, 
and  they  follow  his  numbering.  For  convenience,  however,  we  may  treat 
them  not  consecutively  by  fragment  number  but  by  their  sequence  in  H.  D.'s 
Collected  Poems,  except  that  we  shall  reserve  the  atypical  "Fragment  Uo" 
for  last. 

H.  D.'s  first  reworking,  "Fragment  113,"  expands  a brief  phrase 
from  Sappho,  one  of  the  tantalizing  fragments  which  survived  in  quota- 
tion when  the  main  body  of  her  work  was  burned  by  the  medieval  church 
for  eroticism  and  Lesbianism.^  The  phrase  as  it  stands  is  cryptic: 

63 • Collected  Poems  (New  York,  1925),  pp.  191-192.  All  poems 
by  H.  D.  treated  in  this  chapter  are  from  Collected  Poems,  unless  it  is 
stated  otherwise,  and  will  hereafter  be  identified  by  page  references  in 
the  text. 
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Neither  honey  nor  bee  for  me."  H.  D.*s  two -page  poem  interprets  it 

thus:  in  love,  the  speaker  renounces  the  sweetness  of  honey  and  the 

softness  and  color  of  the  bee.  For  her, 

not  honey,  not  the  deep 

plunge  of  soft  belly 

and  the  clinging  of  the  gold -edged 

pollen-dusted  feet.  . . . 

\ 

The  hunger  of  love  may  crisp  and  darken  her  mouth.  But  her  estranged 

lover  need  not  think  to  recapture  her  with  soft  gifts.  Rather,  she 

instructs  him  (or  her): 

but  if  you  turn  again, 
seek  strength  of  arm  and  throat, 
touch  as  the  god; 
neglect  the  lyre -note; 
knowing  that  you  shall  feel, 
about  the  frame, 
no  trembling  of  the  string 
but  heat,  more  passionate 
of  bone  and  the  white  1 
and  fiery  tempered  steel. 

The  passion  of  the  speaker  is  explicit. 7 h.  D.»s  chiseled  verse,  hard 

with  the  images  of  bone,  shell,  and  steel,  burning  with  a few  carefully 

chosen  adjectives — "fiery,"  "tempered,"  "passionate"— recalls  the  Sappho 

hailed  by  Byron,  the  Sappho  who  burned  in  such  lines  as  these: 

For  when  I see  thee  but  a little, 

I have  no  utterance  left, 
my  tongue  is  broken  down, 

and  straightway  a subtle  fire  has  run  under  n y skin, 

with  ny  eyes,  I have  no  sight, 

my  ears  ring,  sweat  bathes  me, 

and  a trembling  seizes  ny  body.  . . .(pp.  15-16) 


7 

Contrast  the  pretty  but  tinsel  sensualities  of  Pierre  Louys's 
Bilitis:  At  first  I did  not  reply;  shame  flushed  my  cheeks  the 

beating  of  ny  heart  distressed  my  breasts"  (Pierre  Louys,  Collected 
Works,  trans.  Mitchel  S.  Buck  and  others  [New  York,  1932 J , p.  253). 
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But  if  the  speaker  is  passionate,  she  is  by  no  ngans  ready  to  yield  her- 
self unconditionally.  First,  the  lover  must  meet  her  terms  and  accept 
her  as  she  chooses  to  appear,  with  hard,  Athene -like  pride.  In  contrast 
to  this  speaker,  the  original  Sappho  offered  love  without  conditions. 
Graceful  if  not  beautiful,  perhaps  both,  learned,  cosmopolitan,  patrician, 
she  nevertheless  came  humbly  to  love,  holding  that  the  artlessness  of  a 
simple  maiden,  as  much  as  the  queenliness  of  Aphrodite,  deserved  an  un- 
questioning response.  But  H.  D.'s  speaker  offers  love  only  with  the  con- 
dition that  her  wooer  renounce  all  claim  to  soft  and  coaxing  blandish- 
ments, to  honey  and  the  bee.  There  is  something  of  Demeter  * s iron  pride 
in  this  woman.  There  is  nothing  of  Aphrodite’s  soft  adaptability. 

The  speaker  of  "Fragment  113"  has  avoided  the  embraces  of  love  by 
setting  up  conditions;  in  the  three -and -a-half  page  "Fragment  Thirty-Six," 
a speaker  again  avoids  embraces,  but  this  time  by  half1  convincing  herself 
that  her  beloved  will  prove  apathetic  (pp.  242-246).  Expanding  the  epi- 
graph, "I  know  not  what  to  do:  my  mind  is  divided,”  H.  D.  imagines  the 
speaker  gazing  at  someone  who  sleeps  beside  her.  (The  sex  of  neither  is 
given,  though  one  presumes  the  speaker  to  be  a woman  attracted  to  a member 
of  her  own  sex,  since  the  poem  takes  its  point  of  departure  from  the 
great  lesbian.  Throughout  her  six  Sapphic  poems,  H.  D.  alludes  only 
once  to  a male  lover- -in  the  last  line  of  "Fragment  Forty-Six,")  Khnii 
she  make  advances  and  risk  apathy  or  disdain?  Consumed  as  she  is  with 
"wild  longing"  and  "rage  that  burns,"  she  is  one  of  H.  D.'s  most  passion- 
ate heroines— far  more  passionate,  for  example,  than  Sara  Teasdale’s 
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Sappho,  who  finds  Love  "glad  and  still"  and  bringing  peace.  Yet  for 
all  her  passion,  she  cannot  bring  herself  to  make  advances  to  the 
sleeper.  Though  her  beloved  is  apparently  a girl  who,  like  the  Bride 
of  Hymen,  would  lie  ' snow  in  my  arms , " she  cannot  overcome  the  scruples 
of  her  own  inviolate  spirit.  She  protests  that  she  fears  rejection. 

Does  she  not  fear  violation  even  more? 

For  her  next  epigraph,  H.  D.  quotes  the  last  four  words  from 
Wharton* s "Fragment  Forty-One,"  "But  to  thee,  Atthis,  the  thought  of 
me  is  hateful;  thou  flittest  to  Andromeda" (Collected  Poems,  pp.  267-271; 
j^ongs  of  Sappho,  p,  60).  Again  she  reaches  a conclusion  more  appropri- 
ate to  her  own  heroines  than  to  the  historical  Sapphos  love  is  best  when 
renounced.  Her  bias  is  not,  to  be  sure,  apparent  from  the  start.  The 
speaker  of  this  five-page  poem  begins  by  confessing  that  she  has  willing- 
ly bent  to  the  feet  of  Aphrodite,  a confession  which  Sappho  often  made; 
and  she  recalls  Sappho  again  when  addressing  the  goddess  as  "Lady  of  all 
beauty"  and  entreating:  "But  say  not  [of  me]:  'she  turned  to  some  cold 

calm  god,/  silent,  pitiful,  in  preference."  Surely,  we  think,  this  sup- 
pliant is  not  H.  D.,  who  preferred  Artemis  and  Helios  to  Aphrodite.  Nor 
is  it  H.  D.,  we  suppose,  in  the  stanzas  which  follow,  where  she  offers 
the  goddess  myrrh -leaf  and  rose-petal.  But  when  she  presents  her  final 
gift,  Sappho  is  exorcised  and  H.  D.  stands  apparent: 


3 

Collected  Poems  (New  York,  19^5),  p.  91. 


I offer  More  than  the  lad 
singing  at  your  steps, 
praise  of  himself, 
his  mirror  his  friend* s face, 
more  than  any  girl, 

I offer  you  this: 

(grant  only  strength 

that  I withdraw  not  my  gift,) 

I give  you  my  praise  and  this: 
the  love  of  my  lover 
for  his  mistress. 

In  other  words,  the  speaker  renounces  her  lover  and  sets  him  free  to 
love  elsewhere.  Such  a renunciation  would  have  been  unthinkable  as  an 
offering  to  Sappho* s goddess,  who  punished  those  ungrateful  for  her 
gifts j unthinkable  for  Sappho  herself,  who  often  described  the  smart 
of  love  but,  far  from  asking  to  be  relieved  of  loving  or  being  loved, 
asked  only  that  love  be  kindled  in  unresponsive  breasts,  (in  her  great 
"Ode  to  Aphrodite,"  for  example,  Sappho  asks  the  goddess  to  kindle  an 
indifferent  maiden  into  loving  her:  "Fulfill  for  me  what  I yearn  to 

accomplish"  [p.  13].)  Deceptively  Sapphic  in  tone  along  the  way,  H.  D.'s 
"Fragment  Forty-One"  concludes  with  a twist  which  is  altogether  her  own. 

H.  D.»s  three -page  expansion  of  "Fragment  Sixty-Eight"  is  even 
mol e uncharacteristic  of  r'appho.  Here  is  the  original  fragment: 

But  thou  shalt  lie  dead,  nor  sba-i  i there  ever  be 
any  remembrance  of  thee  then  or  thereafter,  for  thou 
hast  not  of  the  roses  of  Pieria;  but  thou  shalt  wander 
obscure  even  in  the  house  of  Hades,  flitting  among  the 
shadowy  dead.  (p.  55) 

Obviously  Sappho  thinks  death  an  ill;  elsewhere  she  has  said,  "Death  is 
evil;  the  gods  have  so  judged:  had  it  been  good,  they  would  die"  (p.  75), 
and  here  she  exults  that  her  rival,  who  lacks  the  roses  of  Pieria — that 
is,  the  inspiration  of  the  Muses  in  their  homeland 


-may  expect  only  gray 


oblivion.  In  love  with  life,  Sappho  was  not  one  to  woo  death.  The 
death  wish  of  such  poets  as  Swinburne  and  Ernest  Dawson  would  have  been 
incomprehensible  to  her.  H,  D.'s  classical  world,  on  the  other  hand, 
partakes  not  a little  of  death.  So  fiercely  do  some  of  her  heroines 
withdraw  from  life  that  they  move  by  necessity  toward  the  opposite 
state  of  death.  In  H.  D.'s  "Fragment  Sixty-Eight,"  death  is  represented 
as  a positive  good.  She  selects  only  a phrase  from  Sappho— "even  in  the 
house  of  Hades"  -and  produces  a poem  unrelated  in  feeling  to  the  original. 
"I  envy  you  your  chance  of  death,"  the  speaker  says  to  someone  who  has 
presumably  been  her  lover  (in  Sappho,  the  recipient  of  the  speech  is  not 
identified;  she  may  have  been  a rival  poet).  "I  am  more  covetous  of 
him  [death]/  even  than  of  your  glance."  Here  at  once  appears  H.  D.'s 
characteristic  attitude:  like  Sara  Teasdale's  Sappho,  who  si^is,  "I 

have  grown  weary  of  the  winds  of  heaven"  (p.  89),  she  wishes  to  withdraw 
from  the  pain  of  love.  She  goes  on  to  describe  the  love  which  has 
burdened  her  and  to  entreat  death,  which  is  somehow  available  to  the 
beloved  but  not  yet  to  herself,  A spiritual  sister  to  Simaetha,  ah** 
is  crushed  under  Aphrodite '3  hate - -H , D.'s  goddess,  not  Sappho's— and 
she  concludes  with. 

Do  not  pity  me,  spare  that, 
but  how  I envy  you 
your  chance  of  death. 

For  her  next  variation,  H.  D.  takes  one  of  Sappho's  briefest 
fragments—  And  thou  ryself , Calliope" — and  creates  a three-page  dialogue 
between  two  persons,  one  offering  love,  the  other  renouncing  it 


%ed  Roses  for  Bronze  (London.  1931),  pp.  118-120. 


Calliope  was  the  muse  of  epic  poetry  and  inspiration  in  general,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  speaker  who  renounces  love  is  Calliope  herself — 
Inspiration,  as  it  were,  escaping  a poet  motivated  by  fleshly  desires. 
The  phrase  "Oh  spirit,  white,/  and  versed  in  mystic  lore"  and  the  fact 
that  she  possesses  half  grown  wings  and  wishes  to  escape  to  the  "high 
portals/  of  imperial  Zeus"  imply  a goddess,  even  if  not  Calliope,  while 
the  other  speaker  is  surely  a poet--"My  song  it  is  that  aches  to  set  you 
free."  But  the  identity  of  the  pair  remains  unimportant . What  matters 
is  that  they  have  been  engaged  in  a love  affair  and  now  one  of  them, 
whether  Calliope  or  another,  wishes  to  break  free.  Does  her  beloved's 
"fervid,  torturing"  kiss  hold  her?  "Is  love  enough?"  she  asks. 

Ntey, 

cheat  me  not  with  time, 
with  the  dull  ache  of  flesh, 
for  all  flesh  turns, 
even  the  loveliest 
ankle  and  frail  thigh, 
to  bitterest  dust, 

I would  be  off.  . . . 

The  lover  protests:  "what  were  you/  without  shield  of  valorous  flesh?" 

But  the  lure  of  flesh,  though  strong,  is  as  usual  in  H.  D.  both  conquer- 
able and  desirable  to  conquer,  and  the  conclusion,  which  might,  have  been 
spoken  by  Artemis,  never  by  Sappho,  is:  "see--I  am  gone." 

But  H,  D. , as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapters,  was  not 
always  faithful  to  her  bias.  She  could  mistrust  me>n  anri  yet  allow 
Evadne  to  enjoy  Apollo's  embraces.  She  could  prize  Olympian  chastity 
and  yet  allow  Dionysus,  the  Ck4  to  sumnon  her  back  to  love.  And  she 
could,  in  five  Sapphic  poems,  create  heroines  hesitant  to  participate 
in  love,  and  in  a sixth,  a heroine  who  welcomes  love.  Wharton's 
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translation  of  "fragment  Forty"  reads:  "now  Love  masters  my  limbs  ***** 

shakes  me,  fatal  creature,  bitter-sweet"  (p.  60).  H.  D.  quotes  three 
words,  "Love  . . . bitter-sweet,"  and  expands  them  into  five  pages 
which  not  only  contain  such  pas 3 ion  as  we  have  found  in  the  other  frag- 
ments, but  passion  to  participate  rather  than  to  renounce  (pp.  255-258). 
Let  us  first  isolate  the  passion,  then  evaluate  the  speaker’s  response 
to  it.  Consider  this  description  of  love: 

Honey  and  salt, 

fire  burst  from  the  rocks 

to  meet  fire 

spilt  from  Hesperus. 

Fire  darted  aloft  and  met  fire: 
in  that  moment 
love  entered  us. 

Here  is  love’s  burning  stated  with  epigraxunatic  conciseness:  there  are 
no  adjectives,  and  there  is  a single  article,  "the."  Here  is  love’s 
burning  enforced  by  the  jagged  movement  of  the  verse:  the  irregular 
length  of  the  lines  and  the  frequent  placing  of  two  accented  words  or 
syllables  together -"fire,"  "burst";  "meet,"  "fire"— prevent  the  stanzas 
from  gliding  into  monotonous  patterns  unsuitable  to  the  wild  throbbing 
of  love.  Examine,  for  a contrast,  Swinburne’s  smoother  and  wordier 
"Sapphics"  about  lesbian  ghosts  who  axe  stricken  with  love  for  Sappho. 
!Ehe  ghosts  axe 

Clothed  about  with  flame  and  with  tears,  and  singing 
Songs  that  move  the  heart  of  the  shaken  heaven. 

Songs  that  break  the  heart  of  the  earth  with  pity. 

Hearing,  to  hear  them.10 


10  

. Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  Poems,  ed.  Ernest  Rhvs  ( New  York, 
undated),  p.  140.  ' 


Notice  the  pleasing  but  soporific  repetition  of  words:  "with"  three 

times,  "heart"  twice,  "songs"  twice,  "hearing"  and  "hear"  in  the  same 
linej  and  the  alliteration:  "singing,"  "songs,"  "songs";  "heart," 

"heaven,"  "heart,"  "hearing,"  “hear."  The  resulting  verse,  if  it  can 
be  called  passionate  at  all,  certainly  does  not  leap  in  jagged  flames 
lihe  H.  D.’s  verse.  H.  D.  no  doubt  recognized  that  Sapphics,  when 
translated  from  a language  where  versification  is  based  on  quantity 
and  adapted  to  a language  where  it  is  based  on  accent,  often  lose  their 
original  forcefulness.  She  Sapphic  meter  in  Greek,  according  to  Arthur 
Weigall,  "mist  have  been  suggested  by  the  beating  of  a drum,  for  all 
those  who  have  traveled  in  Egypt  and  the  East  will  recognize  in  it 
the  haunting  and  insistent  throb  of  the  native  tom-tom."11  But  in  Eng- 
lish, Sapphics  more  often  tinkle  than  throb,  and  Swinburne’s  are  no 
exception. 

H.  D. *8  sixth  poem,  then,  has  recaptured  Sappho’s  passion  both 
through  statement  and  verse  form.  But  the  five  poems  already  considered 
were  also  passionate.  How  is  the  sixth  speaker  different  from  the  first 
five?  Precisely  because,  after  describing  love  with  great  intensity, 
she  reaches  a different  conclusion.  The  earlier  speakers  burned  with 
love  but  preferred  withdrawal,  indecision,  or  death.  This  speaker  con- 
cludes that  love,  though  shattering,  must  be  embraced  because  it  stands 
over  us  with  radiant  wings  and  gives  us  the  power  of  song. 

But  such  an  affirmation  of  love  is  decidedly  atypical  for  the 

11 

Sappho  of  tesbos  (New  York,  1932),  pp.  211-212. 


poet.  It  is  the  first  five  Sapphic  poems  which  speak  H.  D.*s  mind  most 

clearly  and  which  say  not  only  what  the  poems  of  Chapter  III  said,  that 

she  mistrusts  male  love,  hut  that  she  mistrusts  an  love,  even  for 

maidens  like  Sana  St.  Vincent  Millay's  "loveiy  girls  . . . with  skill 
12 

about  the  ankles."  She  seems  to  feel  that  any  physical  consummation 
entails  a sacrifice  of  her  virginal  spirit.  Woman's  love  is  less  vi- 
olating than  man's;  H.  D.'s  Sapphic  heroines  at  least  linger  before  they 
flee;  but  even  maidens  are  a threat.  It  is  precisely  in  her  fear  of  be- 
ing threatened  and  in  her  need  to  raise  defences  that  H.  D.  differs  from 
Sappho.  Both  women  achieved  a perfection  of  form  with  no  sacrifice  of 
intensity.  Both  women,  living  in  lands  or  ages  which  did  not  restrict 
the  activities  of  their  sex,  seem  to  have  undergone  experiences  <=^™igh 
for  wide  poetic  inspiration.  The  difference  between  the  women  lies  in 
how  they  greeted  experience.  Sappho  embraced,  regardless  of  pain,  H.  D. 
submitted  bravely  but  with  the  continual  hope  of  escape,  ana  the  fact  is 
apparent  in  their  poetry.  We  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  underrate 
H.  D.  because  of  her  renunciations  and  withdrawals.  To  many  readers  her 
very  exclusiveness  is  more  attractive  than  Sappho's  indiscriminate  parti- 
cipation. The  inviolate  virginal  spirit  is  rare  in  our  turbulent  age; 
when  it  appears,  it  should  be  treasured  as  a precious  antidote  to  an 
excess  of  "togetherness." 

Collected  Poems  (New  York,  1956),  p.  1*51. 

13 

In  the  Archaic  Age  when  Sappho  flourished  (about  600  B.C.),  the 
women  of  Athens  were  thralls  to  their  men,  but  the  island  of  Lesbos  per- 
mitted its  women  the  utmost  freedom  in  art,  love,  and  politics.  Hence, 
Sappho  was  able  to  write  freely,  love  lustily,  and  even  join  a revolution 
against  the  tyrant  Pittakos. 


CHAPTER  VI 


SETT  DCS 

Sea,  mountains,  and  cities*  these  are  the  principal  settings 
of  H.  D.*s  short  poems.  The  first  two,  delineated  with  stark  intensity, 
are  shown  to  be  attractive;  the  third,  crowded,  clamorous,  devoid  of 
flowers,  are  shown  to  be  unattractive,  even  dangerous  insofar  as  they 
threaten  the  integrity  of  H.  D.'s  characters  and  the  privacy  of  her 
countryside.  We  have  already  examined  the  poems  in  which  gods  and 
mortals  hold  central  importance.  By  contrast,  the  poems  treated  in 
this  chapter,  except  for  the  city  poems,  are  those  in  which  humanity 
is  overshadowed  by  setting.1  In  the  city  poems,  humanity  is  called  to 
task  for  its  threat  to  reverse  the  balance. 

H.  D.'s  cities,  smoking  with  pagan  altars  and  glittering  with 
marble  images,  are  a legitimate  subject  for  a study  of  classical  back- 
grounds. But  the  question  may  well  be  raised:  are  mountains  and  sea, 

after  all,  not  the  sane  today  as  they  were  in  ancient  times?  The  answer 
is  1X0  * ®le  sustains  of  antiquity,  at  least  as  literature  conceives  them, 
differ  in  this  respect  from  modern:  the  few  buildings  they  hold  are 
likely  to  be  temples  rather  than  observatories,  forest  ranger  stations, 
or  ski -resorts;  and  the  beings  they  hold  can  appropriately  be  gods  and 
spirits  rather  than  human  beings.  Classical  seas  differ  in  this  respect 


•^•lany  of  H.  D.'s  short  poems  allude  at  least  incidentally  to 
mountains  or  sea,  and  we  will  find  that  the  novel  Hedylus  takes  nlace  on 
island'  that  ghe  Hedgehog  is  laid  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  and 
tiiat  The  Floweriog  of  the  Rod  contains  a memorable  seascape  of  Atlantis. 
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from  modems  they  are  wilder  and  more  terrifying  in  relation  to  the 
craft  which  play  them— they  carry  frail  fishing  boats  and  penteconters 
rather  than  ocean  liners;  and  they  may  be  peopled  with  gods  and  spirits 
no  less  appropriately  than  the  mountains.  Finally,  both  mountains  and 
sea  in  classical  times  were  less  overrun  with  men  than  they  are  today; 
over -population  had  not  yet  become  a problem.  9bark,  uncrowded,  in- 
habited by  gods  and  spirits  rather  than  men,  the  mountains  and  the  sea 
of  H.  D.'s  poems  are  scarcely  less  classical  than  her  characters.  A few 
of  her  poems,  it  is  true,  describe  seas  and  mountains  which  no  detail 
locates  in  the  ancient  world,  but  the  greater  number — those  under  con- 
sideration in  this  chapter— can  usually  be  located  by  names,  customs, 
and  archaeological  lore,  if  not  by  titles. 

Not  only  are  mountains  and  sea  a legitimate  part  of  H.  D.’s  clas- 
sical world,  but  they  help  to  illuminate  our  earlier  discussion  of  H.  D.'s 
heroines  and  heroes.  We  have  seen  how  her  heroines  escape  the  embraces 
of  men;  we  shall  now  see  more  clearly  how  nature  provides  an  alternative. 
Threatened  by  the  love  of  men  (or  women),  they  fly  to  the  mountain  or  the 
sea.  We  have  seen  that  H.  D.'s  heroes  are  chaste  and  Olympian;  we  «hwn 
now  see  the  Olympuses  they  inhabit.  Let  us  consider  setting  under  three 
divisions:  Sea-Poems,  Mountain-Poems,  and  City-Poems. 


I 

Sea-Poems: 

dhe  Five  Flower  Poems,  " The  Helmsman," 
"Oread,"  "The  Islands,"  "Lethe" 


H.  D.'s  sea  is  less  a sunny  Mediterranean  than  a rfrtn  expanse  of 


storm  and  terror,  above  which  "steel -set"  stars  keep  "lone  and  frigid 

2 

tryst."  Yet  it  is  strangely  attractive.  In  her  first  volume  alone 
(Sea  Garden),  six  titles  contain  the  word  "sea":  "Sea  Rose,"  "Sea  Lily," 
"Sea  Poppies,"  "Sea  Violet,"  "Sea  Gods,"  and  "Sea  Iris."  Five  of  these 
describe  flowers  which  are  children  of  the  sea,  embodying  its  starkness 
but  nurtured  to  a harsh  beauty  (the  sixth  poem,  "Sea  Gods,"  we  have  al- 
ready treated).2 3  Of  the  rose  it  is  asked:  "Can  the  spice-rose/  drip 

such  acrid  fragrance  . . .1"k  The  lily  is  "slashed  and  tom/  but  doubly 
rich— "(p.  17).  The  poppies  are  treasure  spilled  "to  bleach  on  the 
boulders.  . •,  (p.  28).  The  violet  is  frost  which  "a  star  edges  with 

its  fire"  (p.  36).  And  the  iris  is  both  "sweet  and  salt"  (p,  53). 

The  flowers  are  children  of  the  sea.  But  what  is  the  sea  itself? 

In  the  two-page  "Helmsman,"  it  becomes  a titanic  being,  willful  and 
hypnotic,  who  seems  to  personify  a not  unwelcome  threat  of  death  (pp.  4-5). 
ine  shepherds  who  speak  the  poem  flee  the  Helmsman.  They  hurry 
and,  like  the  worshipper  of  the  Sea-Gods  with  her  violets,  they  catalogue 
the  wild  beauties  of  the  shore:  oak,  hyssop,  bramble,  acorn-cups.  They 

2Red  Roses  for  Bronze  (London,  1931),  p.  114. 

3some  of  these  flower -poems,  it  is  true,  are  not  specifically 
placed  in  the  ancient  world,  but  others  contain  such  antique  references 
as  murex-fishers"  ("Sea  Iris")  and  "temple-steps"  ("Sea-Lily"),  and  we 
are  perhaps  justified  in  considering  all  five  poems  together. 

^Collected  Poems  (Hew  York,  1925),  p.  3.  All  poems  by  H.  D. 
treated  in  this  chapter  are  from  Collected  Poems,  unless  it  is  otherwise 
stated,  aid  will  hereafter  be  identified  by  page  references  in  the  text. 
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speak  the  words  lovingly.  They  revel  among  the  acorn  cups  and  dip  their 
ankles  in  the  leal1 -mould . But  again  like  the  worshipper  of  the  Sea-Gods, 
they  yearn  for  something  beyond  the  land,  something  which  only  the  sea 
holds  for  them— a harsh  kind  of  peace,  probably  death  itself.  Finally 
they  desert  their  flocks  and  set  sail: 

But  now,  our  boat  climbs --hesitates --drops — 

0 be  swift— 

we  have  always  known  you  wanted  us. 

Again  the  sea  is  personified  in  "Oread"  (p.  81).  When  first  pub- 

» i , , f 

lished,  the  poem  was  attacked  by  the  enemies  of  Imagism  for  its  irregular 

< i l 

pattern  and  because,  with  its  single  image  devoid  of  ethical  significance, 

it  was  thou^it  more  suitable  to  begin  a poem  than  to  be  a poem.  But  as 

Imagism  triumphed,  "Oread"  became  one  of  its  showpieces  and  critics 

agreed  that  in  six  short  lines  fi.  D . had  suggested  the  sea's  thunder  and 

the  sea's  cleansing.  What  is  the  sea  but  an  immense  oread  or  nymph  of 

the  mountains,  whose  violence  is  a purification: 

Whirl  up,  sea — 

whirl  your  pointed  pines, 

splash  your  great  pines 

on  our  rocks, 

hurl  your  green  over  us, 

cover  us  with  your  pools  of  fir. 

Five  of  the  lines  begin  with  verbs  which  are  also  trochees  or  the  first 
syllables  of  trochees.  Placed  in  a position  of  prominence  stress, 
these  verbs  with  their  sound  alone  surge  like  waves,  and  they  also 

9 4 

describe  a surging  movement  of  water.  In  addition,  images  enforce  the 
work  of  the  verbs : the  sea  not  only  splashes , it  splashes  waves  like 
"great  pines"  over  rocks  and  scatters  "pools  of  fir."  Where  did  H.  D. 
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learn  to  compress  such  power  into  so  «mn.n  a space?  The  Japanese 

writers  of  haiku  and  tanka,  forms  which  enjoyed  a considerable  vogue 

when  H.  D,  was  beginning  to  write  her  Imagist  poems,  had  mastered  the 
5 

art.  So  had  Landor  in  such  epigrams  as  "Dirce"  and  "Rose  Aylmer,"  But 
H.  D.  probably  found  her  most  congenial  models  in  the  Greek  Anthology; 
the  tiny  prayers  to  gods  like  Priapus  and  Hermes  and  the  brief,  poignant 
epitaphs.  Whatever  models  inspired  her,  she  has  achieved  a poem  which 
is  distinctively  her  own  in  picturing  the  sea  as  both  formidable  and 
purifying. 

H,  D.'s  longest  and  perhaps  her  most  powerful  sea  poem  is  "The 
Islands"  (pp.  I8I-I85).  Included  in  Sara  Teasdale’s  anthology  of  female 
love  poets.  The  Answering  Voice,  it  is  sometimes  admired  as  a love  poem. 
The  sea  rather  than  the  speaker,  however,  dominates  the  five  pages  and 
seven  sections  of  the  poem.  The  sea  broods  over  the  Islands  like  a 
second  Helmsman,  twisting  land,  flowers,  and  people  to  its  austere  pur- 
pose. In  a celebrated  catalogue,  H.  D.  invokes  the  sonorous  names  of 
islands  which,  like  ships,  must  challenge  the  waves,  and  "what  mi$it 
have  been  only  a list  of  antique  names  becomes  an  outcry"*^ 


During  World  War  I,  Richard  Aldington  composed  haiku  in  the 
trenches  of  France.  H.D.,  who  shared  his  reading  interests  for  several 
years,  was  also  familiar  with  the  form,  though  she  has  left  us  no  ex- 
angiles.  Perhaps  there  were  haiku  among  the  many  poems  she  burned  be- 
cause they  did  not  meet  her  demanding  standards. 

^Louis  Untermeyer,  Modern  American  Poetry  and  Modern  British 
Poetry  (Hew  York,  19^2),  p.  387. 
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What  is  Samothrace, 
rising  like  a ship, 

what  is  Imibros  rending'  the  storm-waves 
with  its  breast? 

Section  IV  introduces  a second  catalogue,  not  of  islands  but  of  ships, 
and  H.  D.  displays  that  accuracy  and  precision  of  detail  which  has  led 
a noted  classical  scholar  to  remarks  . , a Greek  scholar,  after  a 
perusal  of  her  work,  cannot  but  conclude  that  in  Greek  poetry  and  art 
H.  D.  lives  and  moves  and  has  her  being. • There  are  black  ships,  white 
ships,  and 

ships  whose  hulks 

lay  on  the  wet  sand,  scarlet 

with  great  beaks. 

The  catalogue  of  storm- tossed  islands  has  shown  us  the  power  of  the  sea, 
and  here  are  the  ships  which  must  breast  that  power:  equipped  with 

scarlet  beaks  to  defend  themselves.  How  the  scene  narrows  to  a garden, 
but  still  the  sea  is  manifest.  Salty  winds  have  beaten  the  speaker's 
ripe  lilies  and  wilted  her  young  narcissus  and  hyacinth.  In  a sense,  the 
sea  has  done  the  same  to  her:  it  has  possessed  her  as,  in  other  poems,  it 

possessed  the  lily  and  iris.  But  it  has  given  her  a hard,  enduring 
beauty,  so  that  she  may  offer  her  beloved  the  "cold  splendour  of  song." 

3he  sea  in  "The  Islands"  cleanses  the  speaker  of  an  formnn  frail- 
ties and  leaves  her  hard,  cold,  and  strangely  perfect.  But  H.  D.  envi- 
sions a further  cleansing  in  "Lethe,"  a poem  which  is  the  ultimate 

7 

Henry  Rush  ton  Fairclough,  address  to  the  American  Philological 
Society,  quoted  Glenn  Hughes,  Imagism  and  the  Imagists  (Stanford,  1931), 

p.  118. 
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answer  to  the  flight  of  her  anguished  heroines  (p.  280).  In  this 

miniature  "Garden  of  Prosperine,"  the  river  of  forgetfulness  merges 

with  the  world's  great  waters,  offering 

the  roll  of  the  full  tide  to  cover  you 
without  question, 
without  kiss. 

The  regular  metrical  pattern  of  "Lethe,"  with  its  three  six-line  stanzas, 
each  rhyming  AECBDC,  and  each  with  the  same  number  of  accents  in  the 
same  line  (3,  2,  3>  5*  2,  2),  answered  those  critics  who  charged  that 
the  Imagists  wrote  free-verse  because  they  did  not  know  how  to  write 
rhymed,  metrical  verse.  At  the  same  time,  the  variety  within  each  line, 
the  artful  mingling  of  trochees,  iambs,  and  dactyls,  avoids  the  bland 
smoothness  H.  D.  disliked  in  some  of  her  Victorian  predecessors.  The 
resulting  poem,  like  "Dover  Beach,"  echoes  the  rhythm  of  the  tide,  whose 
wave-beats,  if  not  precisely  regular,  are  insistent  and  repeated. 

II.  D.'s  conception  of  the  sea  doubtless  owes  much  to  ancient 
writers.  The  wine-dark  sea  of  Homer  also  possesses  a stark,  terrible 
power.  Twice  Odysseus  is  shipwrecked;  once  he  avoids  drowning  only  with 
the  magic  veil  of  Leucothea,  a beneficent  marine  goddess  whom  we  met  in  H. 
D.'s  Hermonax."  So  too  do  the  Argonauts,  whose  adventures  were  recounted 
by  Pindar  and  Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  encounter  storms  and  clashing  rocks 
when  they  sail  for  the  Golden  Fleece.  The  ships  of  the  Greeks  were 
frail,  diminutive,  and,  in  spite  of  their  oars,  largely  dependent  on 
the  winds.  Throughout  the  winter  months,  when  Boreas  blew  with  great 
ferocity  from  the  land  of  Hyperborea,  they  were  beached  and  covered  with 
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canvas.  In  our  age  of  atomic  submarines  and  luxury  liners,  the 
Mediterranean  seems  rather  intimate}  to  the  Greeks  it  was  mysterious 
and  perilous,  with  black  savages  to  the  south  and  blue  to  the  north, 
Scyllas  and  Charybdises , whirlpools  and  tidal  waves.  Even  the  Romans, 
everywhere  triumphant  on  land,  disliked  the  sea.  Roman  naval  victories 
like  Pompey’s  defeat  of  the  pirates  and  the  Battle  of  Actium  are  excep- 
tions for  a people  who  preferred  to  fight  ashore.  There  were,  it  is 
true,  halcyon  episodes  in  ancient  writers:  the  sea  made  calm  for  the 
nesting  of  those  lover s-tumed-to-birds,  Ceyx  and  Halcyone  (as  in  Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses ) ; the  turbulence  stilled  by  the  outraised  hand  of  Aphrodite, 
friend  of  sailors;  nereids  sunning  their  tresses  on  the  waves.  But  H.  D. 
has  preferred  those  models  who  emphasize  the  sea  in  its  starkness  rather 
than  its  sun-flecked  calm. 

In  her  use  of  the  sea’s  starkness,  however,  she  echoes  no  ancient 
models.  H.  D.'s  sea  does  not  exist  like  Homer's  to  set  up  obstacles 
which  heroes  must  overcome.  It  exists  as  an  answer  to  the  ills  of  life 
among  men.  The  shepherds  who  flee  the  Helmsman  embrace  his  peace  at 
last.  "Oread"  promises  a cleansing  inundation  ("cover  us  with  your  pools 
of  fir").  The  speaker  in  "The  Islands"  has  learned  the  "cold  splendour 
of  song"  from  the  sea.  And  "Lethe"  is  the  final  answer  to  the  torments 
of  love.  Because  H.  D.  finds  humanity  corrupt  and  corrupting,  she  has 
offered  us  the  alternative  of  a cold,  pure  sea. 
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II 

Mountain-Poems : 

"The  Cliff  Temple,"  "Hie  Shrine,"  "All  Mountains," 

"Hyacinth" 

Among  the  Isles  of  Greece,  and  in  H.  D.'s  poems,  it  is  never  far 
from  sea  to  mountains.  Wo  less  than  for  the  sea,  H.  D.  yearns  for  "wind- 
tortured"  peaks.  Mountains  thrust  upward  and  therefore  away  from  earth- 
bound  humanity.  Their  steep  flanks  and  their  glacial,  rarefied  air 
discourage  all  but  the  hardy  who  can  walk  alone  without  looking  back 
like  Orpheus.  Climbing  is  a cleansing  from  the  taint  of  human  intercourse 
and  the  threat  of  human  love. 

The  three  pages  of  "The  Cliff  Temple"  picture  a mountain  whose 
summit  promises  such  a cleansing  (pp.  37-39 )•  A speaker  (whom  we  will 
arbitrarily  call  female  since  the  poet  herself  is  a woman)  is  climbing  a 
white  cliff  with  a tenxple  on  the  utmost  peak.  In  a sense  her  climb, 
though  never  completed,  is  the  familiar  flight  of  H.  D.'s  worshippers 
toward  the  arms  of  a protecting  god,  and  this  god  is  perhaps  Apollo,  who 

Q 

was  worshipped  in  a famous  shrine  atop  the  white  Leucadian  Promontory. 

But  worshipper  and  god  pale  before  the  mountain  itself,  the  "world-edge" 
or  "pillar  for  the  sky-arch."  Even  the  elements  maintain  the  inaccessi- 
bility of  this  cliff:  the  wind  booms  and  presses  the  grass  '^beneath  its 

great  feet."  If  the  cliff  is  not  quite  a monstrous  being  like  the  sea 
in  "The  Helmsman,"  it  is  nevertheless  animate  enough  for  the  speaker  to 

^This  famous  cliff  on  Leucas  figures  in  the  story  of  Sappho's 
suicide. 
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address  as  "you"  and  to  link  with  herself  as  "us."  It  is  a curious  fact 
that  H.  D.,  who  sometimes  dehumanizes  people  (the  athletes  of  "The  Con- 
test") into  granite  and  bronze,  at  other  tines  gives  a personality  to 
mountains  and  the  sea.  Perhaps  her  familiar  conflict  of  wanting  human 
love  but  fearing  and  keeping  it  at  a distance  is  again  apparent.  At  any 
rate,  the  vaguely  human  personality  of  the  cliff  informs  the  poem  with 
harsh  yet  ennobling  power. 

A poem  similar  to  "The  Cliff  Temple"  is  the  four-page  "The  Shrine" 

(pp.  6-9),  whose  epigraph  "She  Watches  Over  the  Sea,"  as  we  noted  in  the 

chapter  on  heroines,  probably  refers  to  Artemis.  Since  Artemis  was 

worshipped  on  Leucas  with  Apollo,9  it  is  likely  that  the  cliff  described 

in  "The  Shrine"  is,  like  the  cliff  of  the  poem  just  considered,  identical 

with  the  Leucadian  Promontory.  Certainly  the  Promontory  was  just  such  a 

menace  and  just  such  a wonder  to  ships  at  sea  as  the  cliff  of  "The 

Shrine."  To  storm-tossed  Greek  mariners,  it  loomed  like  a huge  clenched 

fist  and  threatened  shipwreck.  But  on  sunny  days,  seamen  found  it  a 

familiar  and  welcome  landmark,  a great  white  cloud  somehow  attached  to 

the  earth.  These  two  aspects  of  the  Promontory  are  echoed  by  the  seamen 

of  H.  D.’s  poem.  At  first  they  accuse: 

When  the  tides  swirl 
your  boulders  cut  and  wreck 
the  staggering  ships. 

But  seeing  the  cliff  another  time,  they  cry: 
o 

A monologue  by  Artemis,  later  incorporated  into  Hippolytus 
Temporizes,  was  entitled  "The  leucadian  Artemis"  when  it  appeared  in  an 
early  issue  of  Poetry. 
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honey  is  not  more  sweet 

than  the  salt  stretch  of  your  beach. 

The  title  and  the  epigraph  have  led  us  to  expect  a poem  about  a goddess, 
but  the  goddess  is  lost  in  landscape;  or  perhaps  it  is  more  accurate  to 
say  that  landscape  in  this  case  is  the  goddess,  now  moody  and  fierce 
like  the  virgin  who  ordered  Actaeon  dismembered  by  his  hounds,  now  gentle 
like  Artemis  with  her  Amazons,  but  always  stranger  and  somehow  nobler 
than  men. 

Again  in  “All  Mountains”  a goddess  merges  with  a landscape  of  hard 
salutary  beauty  (Red  Roses  for  Bronze,  pp.  121-123).  Artemis  speaks  this 
three-page  dramatic  monologue,  which  takes  its  title  and  epigraph  from 
Callimachus* s hymn  to  her,  but  here  is  no  intense  personality  Hite 
Demeter  or  Callypso,  burning  with  pain,  nor  even  the  goddess  of  Hippolytus 
Temporizes  who  dwells  in  the  hills  but  exists  apart  from  them.  Here  is  a 
speaker  whose  purpose  is  not  so  much  to  embody  herself  as  to  efface  her- 
self into  landscape.  First  she  describes  the  mountains  as  her  ideal, 
then  the  "fervid  market  place"  as  a menace  to  the  ideal,  then  the  mountains 
again  as  the  ultimate  assuagement  of  the  city’s  strife: 

but  give  me  the  islands  of  the  upper  air, 
all  mountains 

and  the  towering  mountain  trees. 

A similar  escape  of  mountains  is  coveted  in  the  seven-page  dramatic 
monologue  "Hyacinth"  (pp.  296-302). 10  "Hyacinth"  is  a love-poem  addressed 


10The  ambiguous  title  perhaps  refers  to  the  hyacinth  flower;  there 
is  no  apparent  connection  with  Apollo’s  and  Zephyrus’s  beloved  youth, 
Hyacinthus.  Phrases  like  "Phrygian  wine"  and  "Tyrian  iris"  rather  than 
mythological  allusions  place  the  poem  in  the  ancient  world. 
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to  a lady  ("list,  lady");  and  with  H.  D.*s  Sapphic  poems  in  mind,  and 
with  no  details  to  the  contrary,  we  may  assume  the  speaker  to  he  female 
as  well.  But  the  poem  is  better  treated  under  settings  than  heroines  be- 
cause human  emotion --the  speaker*  s as  emblemized  by  mountain  violets  and 
Parian  marble,  the  beloved* s by  red,  odorous  flowers,  melons,  and  blaz- 
ing sun — is  submerged  in  scene.  Just  as  in  "The  Islands"  we  remember 
the  sea  more  than  the  speaker,  so  here  we  remember  the  snow-covered  peaks. 
It  is  not  love  which  the  speaker  wants,  not  the  blaze  of  sun  on  terraces 
of  fruit,  but  the  escape  of  mountains,  a final  climbing  and  clecnsing: 

the  reach  and  distant  ledge 
of  the  sun-smitten, 
wind-indented  snow. 

Where  did  H.  D.  find  the  stark  mountains  of  these  poems?  The 
most  famous  Greek  poet  of  landscape  was  Theocritus,  who  celebrated  nymphs 
and  shepherds  against  a charming  rural  background.  We  have  seen  that 
H.  D.  read  Theocritus  in  a translation  given  to  her  by  Ezra  Pound,  that 
she  borrowed  her  heroine  Simaetha  from  "Idyll  Two,"  and  that  her  centaur 
and  satyr  inhabit  a somewhat  Theocritean  countryside.  But  the  poems  just 
treated  scarcely  recall  Theocritus.  If  ancient  authors  influenced  the 
mood  of  such  poems  as  "The  Shrine"  and  "Hyacinth,”  H.  D.  has,  as  in  the 
case  of  her  sea  poems,  preferred  the  starker  models  like  Callimachus  with 
his  "Hymn  to  Artemis."  But  even  if  she  has  borrowed  the  mountains  of 
Callimachus,  she  has  shaped  them  to  her  particular  purpose,  as  she 
shaped  the  wine-dark  sea  of  Homer:  they  exist  not  to  test  the  prowess 
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of  heroes  hut  to  assuage  ana  purify.11  In  the  first  three  poems,  gods 
dwell  among --perhaps  in— the  mountains  and  offer  a hard  repose.  In  the 
fourth,  a mountain  itself  is  the  ultimate,  coveted  peace. 


Ill 

The  City-Poems: 

"Cities,"  "Tribute,”  "Halcyon" 


Unfortunately  the  poet  and  her  characters  are  sometimes  unable  to 

enjoy,  unchallenged,  the  sea  and  the  mountains.  The  flux  of  humanity, 

when  swollen  into  cities,  threatens  the  freedom  of  nature.  Some  cities, 

it  is  true,  are  tolerable,  even  attractive,  if  built  with  variety  and 

spaciousness;  if  containing 

the  bare,  bare  open  court, 

(geometric, 

with  circumspect  wing) 
the  naked  plinth, 
the  statue's  rare, 

intolerant  grace.  ...  (Red  Roses  for  Bronze,  p.  52) 
But  in  "Cities"  (pp.  59-62)  and  "The  Tribute"  (pp.  89-IOI)  H.  D.  warns 
that  such  uncluttered  places  are  too  easily  obliterated  by  "street  after 
street,/  each  patterned  alike."  Douglas  Bush,  usually  hostile  to  H.  D., 
admits  that  in  these  two  poems  she  reveals  a "sensitive  rm'nd  oppressed 


In  another  respect  H.  D.  is  not  Greek  in  her  description  of 
landscape.  As  a nunfcer  of  critics  have  observed,  the  Greeks  emphasized 
the  universal  rather  than  the  particular,  while  H.  D.  suggests  the  uni- 
versal through  the  particular;  that  is,  she  presents  a minuteness  and 
particularity  of  detail  which  implies  but  does  not  expressly  state  some- 
thing larger  than  itself  (Hughes,  p.  118). 
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by  the  ugliness  and  barbarism  of  modem  life.  . . ,m12  In  both  poems 
she  envisions  a Greek  city,  spacious  and  beautiful,  yielding  to  a modern 
city,  crowded  and  ugly.  In  the  first  poem,  a powerful  deity,  finding 
that  people  have  grown  blind  to  the  beauty  around  them,  sends  a new  and 
hideous  city  whose  inhabitants  must  fight  their  way  back  to  beauty. 

Only  the  poet  and  her  love  (probably  Richard  Aldington,  since  the  poem 
was  written  during  the  early  days  of  their  marriage)  remember  the  past, 
and  it  is  they  who,  though  reviled  and  scorned,  shall  lead  the  forgetful 
ones  back  to  the  old  ideal. 

A greater  condemnation  of  the  city  is  "The  Tribute,"  a poem  written 
durxng  the  First  World  War  and  plainly  referring  to  contemporary  events 
in  such  phrases  as  "the  boys  our  city  has  lost."  Squalor  has  spread  like 
a serpent  through  a once  noble  city.  Men  lie  and  cheat  because  they  have 
forgotten  the  gods  of  the  open  spaces,  the  cross  roads,  the  sunken  well, 
the  fountain.  Worst  of  all,  they  follow  the  wax  god,  a "blackened  light." 
Their  only  salvation  is  to  re -invoke  the  neglected  gods  (and  also  the  pre- 
Olympian  daemons ) and  ask  them  to  heal  the  ravages  of  war.  Perhaps  the 
gods  will  listen.  The  poem,  running  twelve  and  a half  pages,  is  long  for 
H.  D.,  but  its  indignation  against  the  corruption  of  cities,  and  against 
the  war  which  cities  breed,  is  sustained  with  power.  The  fact  that  both 
her  husband  (who  was  to  return  changed  and  embittered)  and  her  favorite 
brother  (who  was  to  die  in  1918)  were  fighting  in  France  gave  fervor  to 
the  contemporary  parts  of  the  poem,  and  her  unfailing  love  for  Greece 


'‘Mythology  and  the  Romantic  Tradition  (New  York,  1957),  p.  505. 
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allowed  her  to  invoke  the  old  gods  with  impassioned  sincerity, 

A third  condemnation  of  the  city  appears  in  "Halcyon,"  a miniature 
drama  in  ten  brief  episodes  (Red  Roses  for  Bronze , pp,  92-102),  Though 
an  identification  is  never  made,  the  two  principals,  an  aging  woman  and 
a waif  of  a girl,  recall  Sappho  and  that  "small  ungainly  child,"  Atthis.1^ 
Certainly  H.  D.  was  familiar  with  Sappho's  fragments.  At  any  rate,  the 
drama  takes  place  in  an  ancient  Mediterranean  seaport,  and  the  power  of 
the  town — its  shallow  people  and  false  values — is  pitted  against  the  power 
of  the  sea — its  freshness  and  its  freedom.  Uhe  woman  has  been  victimized 
by  her  relatives  and  acquaintances,  the  rich  "whose  place  is  with  the 
best,"  the  general's  wife  and  the  pro -consul's  widow.  She  must  beg  from 
them  a little  comer  in  their  house  and  risk  disgrace  with  so  rrainh  as  a 
misplaced  comb  or  head -band.  The  society  of  the  town,  even  of  the  ,fbest 
suburb,"  oppresses  her,  but  she  despairs  of  escaping.  Then  the  sea  brings 
rescue,  sweeping  through  her  stale  life  with  its  cool,  renewing  tides;  the 
sea  incarnated  in  a mysterious  girl: 

I'm  not  here, 

everything's  vague,  blurred  everywhere, 
then  you  are  blown 
into  a room; 

the  sea  comes  where  a carpet 
laid  red  and  purple, 
and  where  the  edge  showed  marble, 
there  is  seaweed.  . . . 

An  "unconscionable  little  gull,"  the  child  brings  the  sea's  sharpness  as 

■^Perhaps  the  chief  objection  to  the  identification  is  that  Sappho 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  wealth  and  independence,  while  H.  D.'s  heroine  is 
dependent  on  her  relatives. 
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well  as  repose.  The  house  with  its  stagnant  people  has  "been  like  an 
old  hulk  beached  with  barnacles  until  the  gull  floats  it  again,  but  the 
floating  is  violent.  There  are  quarrels,  the  child  is  impatient  and  un- 
kind, "cruel,  whimsical."  Nevertheless,  she  has  returned  to  the  woman 

the  slow  move -forward  of  the  tide 
an  a shallow  reef, 
salt  and  dried  weed, 

•Uie  wind’s  low  hiss; 

it’s  here  in  my  skull 
(leave  your  hand  there) 
for  you — for  ever — 
mysterious  little  gull. 

"Halycon"  triumphs  in  balancing  scene  with  human  passion.  The 
woman  and  girl,  like  figures  carved  into  a lapis  Tag-uii  intaglio,  lie 
cradled  in  a blue  seascape.  Unlike  such  figures,  however,  they  are  not 
frozen,  but  free  to  move  with  the  slow  "move-forward  of  the  tide" — and 
to  reclaim  for  the  sea  at  least  a corner  in  another  festering  city. 

Conclusion 

The  sea,  the  mountains,  the  city:  the  first  two  beckon,  the 

third  threatens.  These  are  H.  D.*s  principal  settings.  Because 
so  often  retreats  to  the  sea  and  the  mountains  and  fears  the  city,  she 
has  been  accused  of  narrow  sympathies,  of  inhumanity,  and  some  of  her 
poems  have  been  called  pallid.  Yet  the  sea  in  "The  Helmsman"  and  "The 
Islands"  is  as  fierce  and  vivid  as  Demeter  or  Cassandra;  the  mountain  of 
"The  Cliff  Temple"  and  "The  Shrine"  is  cold  but  hardly  lifeless;  and 
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surely  the  crowded  squalor  which  H.  D.  condemns  in  her  cities  justifies 
condemnation.  Like  her  famous  contemporary  Elinor  Wylie,  who  loved 
cold  silver  in  a sky  of  plate,”^  H.  D.  walks  in  her  poems  with  arms 
outstretched  to  the  rain  and  hair  loosened  to  the  wind,  feet  bare  to 
the  shells  of  a seashore  and  the  roots  of  a mountainside.  If  she  mis- 
trusts humanity,  she  has  good  reason,  and  the  alternative  she  offers  is 
not  a flight  to  misty  Arcadia  as  Douglas  Bush  would  have  us  think,  not 
an  abdication  of  will,  but  a merging  with  the  hard,  changeless  integrity 
of  the  natural  world. 


lb 


Collected  Poema  (llew  York,  195^),  p.  12. 


CHAPTER  VII 


PALIMPSEST,  PART  I 

In  1926  H.  D.  published  her  first  novel.  She  entitled  it  Pal  imp - 
s-es^  011  ^er  title  page  explained  this  rather  uncommon  word  as  "a 
parchment  from  which  one  writing  has  been  erased  to  make  room  for  another." 
Her  novel,  really  a trilogy  of  novelettes  approximately  equal  in  length, 
is  a palimpsest  insofar  as  the  three  heroines  are  similar  enough  to 
share  the  same  "parchment,"  yet  the  story  of  each  replaces  the  preced- 
ing story.  The  three  sections  concern  respectively  the  Rome  of  75  B.C., 
the  London  of  I916-I926,  and  the  Egypt  of  1925,  and  each  section  describes 
a woman  who,  unhappy  in  loving  men,  seeks  refuge  with  a woman.  Realizing 
the  difficulties  of  H.  D.'s  undertaking,  some  critics  were  kind.  Mark 
Van  Doren  called  Palimpsest  a "most  remarkable  and  beautiful  book."1 * Ill 
But  H.  D.  found  herself  for  the  first  time  with  as  many  detractors  as 
defenders,  and  many  old  friends  who  had  greatly  admired  her  poems  shook 
their  heads  and  sighed  that  a gifted  lyric  poet  had  strayed  into  the 
wrong  field.  John  Gould  Fletcher,  one  of  the  original  Imagists,  lamented: 
"To  me  the  stern  economy,  the  tenuous  grace,  the  almost  noiseless  flight 
of  H.  D.’s  genius  in  lyric  poetry  is  swamped  and  lost  in  this  spate  of 
words."  Even  the  most  hostile  critics,  however,  agreed  that  Section  I, 

1"First  Glance,"  The  Nation.  CXXIII  (December  22,  1926),  668. 

2n 

- From  75  B.C.  to  1925  A.D.,"  The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature. 

Ill  (January  1,  1927),  482.  
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the  131-page  portion  laid  in  ancient  Rome,  escaped  some  of  the  opaqueness 
and  the  Joycean  mannerisms  of  the  second  and  third  sections.  Let  us  now 
examine  Section  I,  the  only  part  which  falls  within  the  range  of  this 
study,  and  see  what  its  use  of  classical  materials  tells  us  about  H.  D. 
the  woman  and  H.  D.  the  novelist. 

Section  I concerns  Hipparchia,  a beautiful  Corinthian  scholar  who 
has  been  abducted  by  Roman  invaders.  Her  learning  and  her  pale,  severe 
beauty  have  ennobled  her  to  achieve  a mild  success  as  a courtesan  in 
Rome.  When  the  book  opens,  she  is  living  with  a young  Roman  named  Marius, 
whom  she  occasionally  desires  but  more  often  despises.  The  slight  plot, 
to  which  we  will  later  refer  in  detail,  recounts  her  separation  from 
Marius  by  mutual  agreement,  her  retreat  to  the  country  with  Verrus,  a 
more  scholarly  but  no  more  sensitive  young  man,  her  separation  from  Ver- 
rus, her  illness,  and  her  recovery  with  the  help  of  an  intense  young  girl 
named  Julia  Augusta.  H.  D.  has  made  her  heroine  the  daughter  of  Crates, 
the  Cynic  philosopher,  and  Hipparchia,  his  wife,  who  renounced  respecta- 
bility to  follow  him  in  his  wanderings  and  punctuate  his  wry  discourses 
with  acid  epigrams.  H.  D.'s  heroine  proudly  quotes  from  an  epitaph 
about  her  mother  by  Antipater  of  Sidon: 

I cast  my  lot  with  cynics,  not 

with  women  seated  at  the  distaff.  . . 

Though  the  daughter  is  not  content  to  follow  any  man,  even  a cynic,  she 


„ 3H.  D.  does  not  explain  how  Crates,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 

Alexander  (356-323  B.C.),  could  have  a dau^iter  who  was  still  a young 
woman  in  75  B.C.  ^ 

4 

Palimpsest  (Boston,  1926),  p.  10. 
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resect) les  her  mother  in  a epical  cast  of  mind  which  discolors  every- 
thing she  sees  except  Grecian  beauty.  But  if  Hipparchia's  lineage  is 
historical,  and  if  she  retains  the  cynicism  of  her  mother,  her  story 
and  the  people  she  meets  are  H.  D.'s  invention.  Even  the  historical  war 
with  Mithridates,  which  calls  Marius  away  to  Pontus,  is  no  more  than  a 
vague  background  to  an  invented  plot.  H.  D.'s  individual  is 
notably  evident  in  her  heroine,  a spiritual  sister  to  the  women  of  the 
short  poems.  She  is  fighting  the  familiar  battle  to  preserve  her  in- 
violability against  the  familiar  enemy,  man.  But  this  time  man  does  not 
stand  alone:  he  is  supported  by  the  materialism  and  brute  power  of  Rome. 
Hipparchia's  two  lovers,  in  fact,  are  scarcely  separable  from  the  colos- 
sus Rome:  the  lovers  and  Rome  itself  represent  what  H.  D.'s  heroines 
fear  violation,  in  this  case  spiritual  much  more  than  physical.  Hip- 
parchia  has  grown  resigned  to  yielding  her  body;  indeed,  Ifarius  has 
possessed  her  a hundred  and  fifty  times.  But  she  struggles  valiantly 
to  preserve  the  inviolateness  of  her  Greek  spirit.  In  short,  Palimgsest, 
Part  I,  is  a struggle  between  the  Grecian  Hipparchia  and  two  young  Ramans 
who  incarnate  Roman  barbarism. 

What,  exactly,  is  the  nature  of  the  adversaries?  Hipparchia  is 
no  less  than  a mortal  Artemis:  "Hipparchia's  hair  would  never  grow  to 

any  conscionable  beauty.  Yet  tucked  back  in  its  tight  head-band,  it  was 
the  hair  of  Helios  smoothed  into  its  fillet,  the  hair  of  Hyacinth  under 
its  diadem,  the  hair  of  Artemis  before  years  had  defined  into  womanliness 
that  stark  girl  face,  the  hair  of  young  Hippolyta"  (p.  17).  Not  only 
does  she  look  like  Artemis,  she  makes  love  like  her:  "Verms  had  loved 


her  simply.  About  him  there  was  [sic]  obvious  mark  of  priesthood. 

Breath  on  breath.  There  had  been  no  striving.  So  Artemis  must,  she 
felt,  have  caught  between  long  arms  the  form  of  young  Endymion.  Snow 
. . . caught  and  tangled  in  the  wisps  of  her  pollen -dusted  hair.  Snow 
swept  about,  embracing  her,  herself  molded  to  a snow  drift.  Snow  perme- 
ating, penetrating  (no  thrusting,  counter -parrying  of  soldiers  at  the 
sword-play)  till  snow  and  snow  were  one.  . . ."  (p.  53).  But  she  would 
rather  not  make  love  at  all.  "She  wanted  intimacy  without  intercourse. 

But  who  offers  comradeship  without  passion?"  (pp.  92-93).  "Marius  had 
once  filled  her  with  a desire  to  live  but  he  was  not  white  and  cold  and 
flawless.  Mar iiis  wan  full  of  flaws,  absolutely  human,  and  inhumanity 
now  claimed  her"  (p,  95),  This,  then,  is  H.  D.'s  exemplar  of  the  Greek 
way.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  added  that,  incarnating  Artemis,  she  repre- 
sents the  Greece  of  H.  D.,  not  of  antiquity.  Hipparchia  is  Corinthian, 
but  there  is  little  about  her  of  Greece*  s most  cosmopolitan  ana  sensual 
city,  where  free  love  and  commerce  flourished  with  equal  energy.  She  is 
compared  to  "honey -colored  statues,"  but  the  statues  are  called  "archa- 
istic"  to  avoid  suggesting  the  soft  flesh -tints  of  a Praxitelean  Hermes 
or  Aphrodite.  Hipparchia  is  Greek  intellect,  perfection  of  form,  without 
Greek  sensuality. 

And  what  is  the  character  of  her  enemy?  What  does  the  author, 
here  and  elsewhere,  have  to  say  about  Roane?  In  her  poems,  H.  D.  has  little 
to  say.  Recognizing  that  the  Greek  gods,  after  their  absorption  into 
Roman  culture,  became  both  more  and  less  than  their  old  Olympian  selves— 
larger,  gaudier,  coarser— she  prefers  to  invoke  them  by  their  original 
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naines:  Artemis,  Zeus,  and  Aphrodite  rather  than  the  more  familiar  Diana, 
Jupiter,  and  Venus. 5 Nor  do  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  late  Roman  mythol- 
ogy attract  her.  Aeneas  and  Turnus,  Latinus  and  Lavinia,  Romulus  and 
Rems  have  no  place  in  her  poems.  Furthermore,  she  almost  ignores  Roman 
art.  It  is  the  Doric  she  praises,  not  the  elaborated  Corinthian;  marble, 
not  poured  concrete;  caryatides  instead  of  triumphal  arches.  This 
scarcity  of  Raman  allusion  suggests  a prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  poet. 
Suspicion  is  confirmed  by  Palimpsest,  where  allusions  are  plentiful— and 
highly  unflattering.  Hipparchia  allows  Rome  a "dangerous  forensic  astute- 
ness,"  but  little  discernment  or  grace.  The  Roman  soldier  Marius,  her 
first  lover,  she  ranks  a shade  above  his  countrymen,  though  he  is  a "dark 
hulk  with  a 'thick  throat."^  At  least  he  has  perception  enough  to 
recognize  that  Greek  exquisiteness  which  she  herself  embodies,  and  when 
she  accuses  the  Romans  of  having  trodden  the  Greeks  into  wine  for  their 
own  consumption,  he  admits  the  crime  but  insists  that  he,  at  least,  can 
appreciate  the  rare  intoxicant  thus  distilled.  Though  she  has  never 
physically  given  him  full  payment,"  he  worships  her.  However,  she  soon 
finds  limits  to  his  perception  and  cries  in  a moment  of  pique:  "When 


5 

Notable  exceptions  are  Venus  and  Mercury  in  the  World  War  II  tri- 
logy. Perhaps  they  can  be  explained  by  H.  D.'s  fondness  for  the  names  of 
stars  and  planets,  which  she  often  heard  from  her  father  and  half-brother, 
Eric.  In  Tribute  to  the  Angels,  both  deities  are  identified  with  the 
planets  named  for  them. 

g 

Compare  Julia's  (H.  D.'s)  description  of  her  husband  (Richard 
Aldington)  in  Bid  Me  to  Live  (New  York,  i960),  p.  47:  "A  great,  over-sexed 

officer  on  leave,  who  had  thrown  off  his  tunic.  ...  His  body  was  harder, 
ho  was  as  they  say  well  set-up,  his  head  was  bronze  on  the  less  bronze 
shoulders,  he  was  perfectly  proportioned,  a little  heavy  but  a late-Roman, 

rather  than  Greek  image,  that  walked  about  a room,  himself  with  no  clothes 
on. 
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one  has  slept  perhaps  an  a rough  estimate,  one  hundred  and  fifty  times 
with  one  man,  it  is,  can  you  not  see,  somewhat  of  a shock,  at  the  end, 
to  find  it  has  not  been  a man  at  all,  merely  a rather  bulbous  vegetable" 

(p.  14).  Stung  by  such  taunts  and  allured  by  an  incandescent  temptress 
named  Olivia,  a kind  of  volcano  with  "shapely  dark  flanks,"  Marius  reverts 
to  what  Hipparchia  and  H.  D.  doubtless  consider  his  true  level:  "in  one 

stark  second,  he  saw,  for  the  first  time,  his  taste  coinciding  with  the 
general  barrack  preference"  (p.  31).  So  much  for  Marius.  Hipparchia 
turns  to  Verrus,  a less  martial  young  man  who  gives  her  a garden  redolent 
of  Greek  flowers.  "If  I should  ever  hate  Verrus  for  disarming  me,  I must 
love  him  for  his  garden"  (p.  62).  Soon  she  does  hate  him  for  disarming  her— 
for  easing  her,  a little,  out  of  stark  self-sufficiency — and  forgets  to 
love  him  for  his  garden.  Besides,  he  reveals  a heavy  Reman  indolence; 
he  dips  a toe  into  Greek  knowledge  but  refuses  to  dive.  To  Hipparchia, 
heavy  is  the  perfect  word  to  characterize  Romans  and  Rome  itself.*^ 

Hipparchia  retreats  from  her  heavy  lover  and  falls  m of  a fever  in 
a rustic  villa.  But  help  arrives  as  if  from  Olympus.  A young  Roman  scholar, 
Julia  Augusta,  comes  to  call  on  Hipparchia,  praises  her  translations  and 
antiquarian  studies,  and  suggests  that  the  two  of  them,  together  with 
Julia's  father,  visit  Alexandria  for  further  studies.  Hipparchia  has 


*7 

She  also  finds  the  Roman  language  heavy,  while  Greek  seems  to 
her  rare,  exquisite,  subtle.  She  is  hard-pressed  to  translate  the  poet- 
ess Moero's  grape  song  into  Latin:  "What  the  Greek  could  manage  with 

its  honeyed  delicacy  of  curious  vowel  syllable  [sic],  the  foreign  tongue 
was  forced  to  contrive  by  neat  fitting  of  pallid  mosaic"  (p.  99).  aT 
or  Sapphorm  Latin,  It  was  . . . absolute  desecration,"  and  she  decides 
to  retain  the  rarer  passages  in  the  original  Greek  (p.  100). 
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expected  "some  preposterous  Room  woman  with  high -dressed  coarse  hair,” 
or  a "new -rich  who  wanted  to  polish  off  (for  court  purpose)  her  accent" 

(p.  122).  Instead,  she  confronts  an  intense  young  scholar  who  cries  out, 
"You  helped  us  to  see  Athens,"  and,  "You  made  us  love  her."  Hipparchia 
is  won:  "I  will  come  with  you."  Hellenic  culture,  through  Hipparchia, 

has  first  proven  equal  to  the  assaults  of  men,  then  proven  irresistible  to 
the  girl  Julia.  It  will  endure  for  further  conquests  until  Rome,  the 
titan,  is  humbled — and  exalted — to  the  Greek  way.  "Greece  is  not  lost" 

(p.  131). 

Hipparchia,  then,  representing  the  Greek  spirit  as  H.  D.  sees  it, 
has  resisted  Rome's  men  and  captivated  her  women  (one  woman,  at  least). 

But  what  does  Hipparchia 's  conflict  tell  us  about  H.  D.  herself?  It 

tells  us  precisely  what  the  conflict  of  Artemis  and  Hippolyta  told  us: 

8 

H.  D.  mistrusts  men.'1  The  heroines  of  the  short  poems,  as  we  saw,  ap- 
pear to  express  H.  D.'s  own  resentment  against  the  men — or  man — who  had 
hurt  her.  Hipparchia  expresses  a similar  resentment  toward  the  Romans 
Marius  and  Verrus.  Indeed,  Rome  itself  is  masculine  in  Hipparchia* s eyes, 
a kind  of  stupid,  lumbering  Mars  who  threatens  but  finally  recoils  from 
Artemis's  Greece.  But  if  Hipparchia* s enemy  is  identical  with  Eurydice's 
and  Hippolyta' s,  her  victory  is  in  one  way  unique.  Eurydice  and  Hippolyta 
repelled  men  with  their  inflexible  wills  and  repaired  their  wounded  spirits 
by  escaping  into  the  company  of  flowers,  rocks,  or  trees.  But  Hipparchia, 

8 

Critics  were  quick  to  point  out  that  the  heroines  of  pal --tmpsest 
reflected  H.  D.  herself.  Mark  Van  Doren  called  the  book  "an  amplifica- 
tion of  our  most  reserved  poet"  ("First  Glance,"  p.  668). 
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triumphant  over  Marius  and  Verrus  yet  sorely  wounded,  takes  refuge  in 
hur»n  company,  In  Palimpsest  H.  D.  seems  to  say  what  she  has  not  said 
in  her  Collected  Poems  (not  even  in  the  Sapphic  poems):  that  there  are 

a few  rare  people,  steadfast  as  granite  or  marble,  who  may  be  loved  with- 
out danger — young  women  like  Julia  Augusta.  It  is  significant  that 
Palimpsest  is  dedicated  to  Bryher.  Julia  strikingly  resembles  the  young 
Bryher  who  nursed  H,  D.  through  her  breakdown  and  took  her  to  Greece  for 
a recovery.  In  1919  and  1920  Bryher,  like  Julia,  was  small,  dark,  in- 
tense, brilliant,  scholarly.  Just  as  men  proved  inadequate  in  H,  D.*s 

life,  while  a woman  stood  by  her,  so  men  disappoint  Hipparchia  but  a 

o 

woman  sustains  her. 

Hipparchia* s conflict,  in  short,  reflects  and  resolves  a conflict 
in  H.  D.’s  own  life.  How  we  must  ask  ourselves  a second  question:  Has 
H.  D.  made  this  struggle  meaningful  for  the  reader  or  has  she  pursued  it 
with  such  obvious  partiality  for  Hipparchia , such  obvious  animus  for  the 
Romans,  that  she  has  invalidated  her  conclusion?  It  must  be  admitted 
that  she  has  not  done  justice  to  Rome.  Through  Marius  and  Verrus,  she  has 
stressed  the  grossness  and  minimized  the  excellences,  the  law-making,  the 
administrative  genius,  the  inspired  acquisitiveness.  Especially  surpris- 
ing is  her  implication  of  artistic  lethargy.  At  the  time  of  this  story, 

75  B.  C.,  Rome  was  entering  her  most  brilliant  age  of  literature.  Plautus 
and  Terence  had  flourished  in  the  preceding  century.  The  young  Cicero  was 

’-nd<-*  9compare  H*  D*'s  dedicatory  Poem  to  Bryher  in  Palimpsest,  which 

your  star,  steel-set,  keeps  lone  and  frigid  tryst 

to  freighted  ships,  baffled  in  wind  and  blast. 
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already  giving  promise  of  future  brilliance,  and  Caesar  had  begun  his 
political,  if  not  his  literary,  career.  In  the  next  decodes  Lucretius 
would  write  his  philosophical  masterpiece,  De  Rerum  Hatura,  and  Catullus, 
impelled  by  a brilliant,  shameless  woman,  was  to  recapture  Sappho's  fire 
both  in  paraphrase  and  original  creation.  H.  D.  scarcely  intimates  this 
artistic  ferment,  or  the  political  upheaval  which  accompanied  and  in 
some  instances  provoked  it.  Contrast,  for  example,  Thornton  Wilder's 
novel,  The  Ides  of  March,  about  a slightly  later  period  in  Roman  history. 
Wilder,  though  working  under  the  restriction  of  presenting  his  story 
through  letters,  re-creates  Rome  with  expansive  brilliance  in  portraits 
of  its  most  celebrated  citizens:  Caesar,  wise,  sad,  longing  for  love 
but  realizing  that  a conqueror  is  hard  to  love;  Cleopatra,  young  ambi- 
tious, attracted  to  Caesar's  mind  but  Antony's  body;  the  doomed  Catullus, 
whom  no  other  novelist,  not  even  British  diplomat  Pierson  Dixon  in  his 
recent  Farewell,  CatuUns  (i960),  has  evoked  with  such  anger  and  anguish; 
Clodia,  no  mere  stereotyped  provoeatrice  but  a consummate  artist  even  at 
sin.  In  Wilder's  skillful  hands,  these  Remans  and  others  incarnate  the 
power,  the  passion,  the  genius  of  a great  civilization.  But  H.  D.'s  story 
rarely  extends  beyond  the  boundaries  of  a man  and  woman  in  a room  or 
garden,  arid  what  we  know  of  Rome  comes  to  us  through  the  woman's  impres- 
sions of  the  man.  let  it  be  said  at  once,  however,  that  the  narrowness 
of  H,  D.'s  scenes  is  more  a limitation  than  an  artistic  flaw.  Telling 
most  of  her  story  through  Hipparchia's  eyes,  she  could  legitimately  show 
the  reader  only  what  her  heroine  thought  of  Rome— and  Hipparchia  did  not 
think  well,  since  she  had  been  stolen  from  Greece  by  Roman  conquerors . 
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Of  course  H.  D.  ran  the  risk  of  so  narrowing  Hipparchia's  vision,  so 
heightening  her  bias,  that  the  reader  would  feel  himself  oppressively 
islanded  while  craving  the  commerce  of  a great  country.  But  so  long  as 
the  heroine  maintains  her  intellectual  witchcraft,  so  long  as  she  t-h-tnir* 
with  the  exquisite  metaphors  of  an  Enagist,  speaks  with  barbed  eloquence, 
and  quotes  Euripides  and  Antipater  of  Sidon,  then  H.  D.  has  succeeded  as 
a novelist.  Thanks  to  the  artful  brevity  of  the  tale,  Hipparchia  does 
not  often  become  merely  chilling.  H.  D.  has  spoken  with  greater  power  in 
her  short  poems,  and  Palimpsest,  Part  I,  is  perhaps  most  disappointing  to 
those  who  have  most  admired  small  masterpieces  Hkp  "Circe,"  "The  God," 
and  Hie  Islands. ' But  it  is  disappointing  only  in  comparison  to  the 
author ’ s own  best  work. 


CHATTER  VIII 


HIPPOLYTUS  TMPORIZES 

A year  after  the  mixed  reception  of  Palimpsest,  H.  D.  published  a 
classical  drama  in  three  acts,  Hippolytus  Temporizes,  Most  critics 
agreed  that,  even  if  she  had  not  achieved  a true  classical  tragedy,  she 
had  written  with  exquisite  lyricism  and  produced  a work  of  art  no  less 
individual  than  her  short  poems.  "The  present  play,”  wrote  Charles  True- 
blood,  "like  nearly  every  poem  of  H.  D.,  whatever  the  subject  or  the 
circumstances,  is  in  final  purpose,  a song  of  the  inviolateness  of  beauty, 
beauty  approachable  only  in  singleness  of  heart."'1'  Let  us  gvawH np  Hip- 
polytus Temporizes  as  we  have  examined  H.  D.*s  short  poems  and,  by  con- 
paring  it  with  previous  treatments  of  the  same  story,  define  the  nature 
of  her  achievement. 

In  the  Argument  of  her  play,  H.  D.  announces  that  she  is  going  to 
tell  the  "familiar"  tale  of  Theseus,  his  Cretan  wife  Phaedra,  and  his  son 
by  an  earlier  marriage,  Hippolytus.  She  might  have  added  that  the  tale 
is  familiar  through  the  treatment  of  three  very  famous  playwrights : 
Euripides  in  his  Hippolytus , Seneca  in  Phaedra,  and  Racine  in  Thaedra. 

To  which  of  the  three,  if  any,  is  H.  D,  indebted  for  her  own  treatment? 

She  does  not  appear  to  have  drawn  on  Racine.  She  avoids  encumbering  her 
plot  with  the  pallid  princess  Aricia,  whom  Racine  introduces  to  soften 
Hippolytus  from  a chaste  child  of  the  forest  into  a conventional  young 

^•"ahe  Poetry  of  Concentration,"  Dial,  LXXXIV  (January,  1928), 

63  **65  • 
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lover;  and  she  avoids  also  his  melodramatic  device  of  having  Phaedra, 
stricken  with  poison,  confess  her  sins  to  Theseus  and  then  die  at  his 
feet.  Nor  does  she  appear  indebted  to  Seneca.  In  the  first  place, 

Seneca  was  Roman,  and  we  have  seen  H.  D.'s  preference  for  everything 
Greek,  She  had  no  need  of  a poor  Roman  copy  when  she  could  find  fuller 
materials,  better  presented,  in  the  Greek  Euripides  (Artemis,  for  ex- 
ample, the  heroine  of  H,  D.'s  play,  appears  in  Euripides  but  not  in 
Seneca).  What  is  more,  Euripides  was  her  favorite  classical  dramatist.2 
Indeed,  she  had  already  translated  choruses  from  his  Hippolytus  when  she 
wrote  her  play.  Speaking  of  the  "familiar"  story,  then,  she  doubtless 
has  Euripides  in  mind.  But  she  was  not  content  simply  to  imitate  him. 

She  borrowed  most  of  his  characters  but  she  re -interpreted  them  to  repre- 
sent the  attitudes  she  had  expressed  in  her  Collected  Poems  and  was  again 
to  express  in  Red  Roses  for  Bronze.  In  other  words  her  play,  i-n»»  her 
poems,  says  that  Artemis  is  good  and  Aphrodite  evil,  that  woman 
flee  man's  love,  and  that  men  are  acceptable  only  if,  like  Helios,  they 
are  chaste.  What  are  the  changes  H.  D.  has  made  in  Euripides'  characters? 

The  chief  characters  coiuaon  to  both  plays  are  Hippolytus,  Artemis, 
Riaedra,  and  the  Nurse  (called  Ifyrrhina  by  H.  D. , Oenone  by  Racine).  In 

O 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  why  H.  D.  preferred  Euripides  to 
the  more  Olympian  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles.  Euripides,  after  all,  was  the 
poet  of  human  commerce,  of  the  passions  and  eccentricities  which  men 
earthly  instead  of  divine.  Perhaps  H.  D.  was  drawn  to  him  in  spite  of 
his  earthiness  because  it  is  he,  of  all  ancient  dramatists,  who  presents 
women  with  the  greatest  sympathy.  His  plays  about  Greek  heroines  include 
Aloestis,  Medea,  Electra,  Helen,  Iphigenla  in  Aulis,  Iphigenia  in  Tauris, 
Hecuba,  Andromache,  and  Hypsipyle , and  even  in  plays  named  for  men  1 
Hippolytus  women  are  often  the  most  sympathetic  characters. 
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H.  D.,  Hippolytus  is  perhaps  the  least  altered  of  the  four.  According 
to  both  authors,  he  scorns  Phaedra  and  haunts  the  desolate  seashore 
the  woods  of  Artemis.  But  in  Euripides  he  surrounds  himself  with  young 
courtiers  who,  after  his  exile,  follow  him  into  the  wilderness.  One  of 
them  later  recounts  the  appearance  of  the  sea-monster  and  the  wrecking 
of  Hippolytus* s chariot.  H.  D.*s  hero,  on  the  other  hand,  resembles  his 
mother,  the  wild  and  reclusive  Hippolyta.  Loving  only  the  forest,  detest- 
ing humanity,  he  describes  the  Athenian  court  as  a place  of  "senile  Greek 
urbanities"  and  despises  his  father,  the  king.  He  does,  it  is  true,  be- 
friend the  Boy,  who  is  cast  up  by  the  sea  after  a shipwreck.  But  the 
Boy  is  inseparable  from  that  very  wilderness  which  Hippolytus  loves— the 
unharvested  sea,  the  forest  with  pines  like  waves,  the  snowfields  whiter 
than  foam.  Hippolytus  welcomes  the  Boy  as  the  aging  heroine  of  "Halcyon" 
welcomes  the  Girl:  because  he  typifies  the  wilder  aspects  of  nature. 

Aside  from  the  Boy,  Hippolytus  has  small  use  for  mortals.  In  the  wilder- 
ness, he  cries  to  Artemis: 

I would  not  rule, 

0 I would  only  rest 

Forgetting  everything  * 

In  this  cold  place,  (p.  19) 

The  woodland  he  roams  is  not  a warm,  sun-flecked  forest  those 
celebrated  by  Theocritus,  not  the  haunt  of  the  satyr  and  the  centaur, 
those  frank  and  frolicsome  children  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  an  inac- 
cessible fir  grove  that  hugs  the  steep  mountainside,  where  the  snow 
never  melts  and  the  flowers  are  frost -blue  gentians.  The  one  person  he 
loves,  the  goddess  of  this  grove,  draws  power  from  the  cold  as  a sun- 
flower draws  heat  from  the  sun.  In  other  words,  Hippolytus,  as  we  first 
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see  him,  is  the  kind  of  man  H,  D.'s  women  can  trust.  But  he  soon  strays 
from  the  ideal.  Mistaking  Phaedra  for  Artemis,  he  makes  love  to  her 
loses  his  innocence.  Carnal  love  is  always  had,  H.  D.  seems  to  say,  and 
carnal  love  with  either  a virgin  goddess  or  one’s  step-mother  is  heinous. 

What  of  Phaedra,  Hippolytus's  step-mother,  who  prefers  the  hoy  to 
his  aging  father?  We  find  her  in  H.  D.  no  longer  the  central  character 
she  was  in  Euripides,  hut  limited  to  the  second  of  the  three  acts  of  the 

Though  still  the  embodiment  of  fire  and  passion  and  everything  anti- 
thetical to  ice,  she  has  less  time  in  which  to  coruscate.  Where  Euripides 
used  Hippolytus  to  highlight  the  impassioned  spendor  of  a queen  who  "both 
loved  and  died  fiercely,  H.  D.  has  reversed  the  roles  in  their  relative 
importances  Phaedra's  fire  now  serves  to  accentuate  Hippolytus's  frigid 
withdrawal.  It  is  true  that  H.  D.'s  Phaedra  performs  an  action  denied 
her  in  Euripides,  that  of  masquerading  as  Artemis  and  seducing  Hippolytus; 
that  she  appears  less  compelled  by  the  curse  of  Aphrodite,  as  in  Euripides, 
than  by  her  own  human  hungers;  and  that  she  speaks  some  incandescent  lines 
in  which  she  condemns  the  "icy  fervour"  of  Greece  and  yearns  for  her  lost 
south.  Is  there  no  one,  she  asks,  to  greet  her  "glorious,  sweet,  red, 
wild  pomegranate-mouth?"  (pp.  43-44).  But  Phaedra's  brief  burning,  how- 
ever fierce,  simply  casts  into  relief  the  encroachments  of  ice  which 
threaten  her,  as  a candle  in  a cave  illuminates  a forest  of  frosty  stalag- 
mites, By  the  end  of  Act  II,  when  Phaedra  goes  disguised  as  Artemis  to 
Hippolytus,  the  ice  has  begun  to  quench  her  flame,  and  she  actually 
resembles  Artemis.  Hippolytus  says: 
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the  thing  that  held  me 
was  a broken  bird, 

with  arms  cold  like  a sea-gull  from  the  sea, 

I say  (and  I repeat)  those  hands  were  cold, 
and  0,  the  white  was  luminous 
and  not  mortal.  . . (p.  92). 

If  H.  D.'s  Phaedra  is  somewhat  altered  from  Euripides,  her  Artemis 
is  altogether  transformed.  Euripides* s Artemis  is  a compassionate  god- 
dess, worthy  of  humanity's  prayers,  a just  goddess  who,  far  from  despis- 
ing mortal  frailties,  recognizes  that  even  Phaedra  acted  under  compul- 
sion: "yet  strove  she  long  with  love,  and  in  the  stress,/  Fell  not, 

till  by  her  Nurse's  craftiness/  Betrayed.  . . A mediator  between 

gods  and  men,  she  explains  to  Theseus  both  his  son's  innocence  and  his 
wife's  tragedy,  Euripides  has  been  accused  of  bringing  the  gods  to 
earth,  of  humanizing  them  out  of  their  nobility  as  the  Hellenistic 
artists  were  later  to  humanize  the  foam-born  Aphrodite  into  a plump, 
playful  courtesan.  But  Euripides's  Artemis  walks  with  Sophoclean  sub- 
limity. Her  Olympian  character  is  perhaps  best  epitomized  in  her  lines, 
"When  good  men  die,/  There  is  no  joy  in  heaven  . . ."  (p.  342). 

H.  D.'s  Artemis,  by  contrast,  has  turned  her  back  on  the 
responsibilities  of  heaven.  Not  even  in  the  short  poems  has  she  walked 
in  such  splendid  aloofness.  Not  for  her  are  the  tiresome  duties  of  the 
Olympians,  who  must  listen  to  men's  prayers  and  sometimes  answer  them. 

She  opens  the  play  with: 


3Hippolytus,  translated  by  Gilbert 
(New  York,  1909),  341. 


Murray,  Harvard  Classics,  VIII 
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I heard  the  Intolerable  rhythm 
and  sound  of  prayer, 
so  I have  hidden 

where  no  mortals  are,  . . . (p.  1) 

and  she  ends  the  play  conspiring  to  overwhelm  the  Greek  cities  with  "the 
wild  arbutus  and  the  luminous  trees”  (p.  139).  She  tolerates  no  com- 
panionship except  that  of  her  maidens.  In  Euripides,  Hippolytus  is  the 
goddess* s comrade,  and  dying  he  cries:  "Who  now  shall  hunt  with  thee  or 
hold  thy  quiver?  ...  Who  guide  thy  chariot,  keep  thy  shrine-flowers 
fresh?"  (p.  3^5).  But  H.  D.*s  hero  pursues  her  in  vain.  The  rapture  of 
her  loneliest  crags  "none  share  but  womankind,”  she  shouts,  and  it  is 
only  his  descent  from  her  beloved  Hippolyta  and  his  "woman*  s grace" 
which  make  her  pause  to  hear  him  at  all.  Even  when,  flung  from  his  chariot, 
he  lies  dying,  she  refuses  to  came  until  summoned  by  her  brother,  Helios. 
After  Hippolytus  dies,  Artemis  does,  it  is  true,  pity  him  and  ask  that  he 
be  resurrected  so  that  she  may  hold  him  "chill  against  my  heart"  and  set 
him  "against  Delian  marble,  whiter  than  all."  But  when,  resurrected  by 
Helios,  he  recalls  the  love  he  enjoyed  with  the  disguised  Phaedra,  Artemis 
is  shocked  to  find  him  still  possessed  by  the  "perfidious  flame"  of 
Aphrodite  and  orders  Helios  to  let  him  die  again.  Helios  obeys,  lament- 
ing that  his  power  of  resurrection  has  proved  offensive  to  Artemis  and 
and  crying: 

0 Queen  of  Delos, 
queen  of  my  high  towers 
even  at  Delphi, 
hail 
hail 

and  farewell,  (p.  137) 
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It  is  significant  that  Helios,  the  sun,  thus  subordinates  himself  to  the 
virgin  moon,  his  sister,  who  in  celestial  brilliance  and  in  actual  cult 
fell  far  behind  him.  When  H.  D.'s  favorite  deities  meet,  the  goddess 
overshadows  the  god.  Even  an  idealized  god,  H.  D.  seems  to  say,  is  still 
a man;  he  should,  therefore,  yield  to  woman. 

The  last  major  character  whom  Euripides  and  H.  D.  share  is  the 
Nurse.  In  Euripides,  she  participates  in  most  of  Phaedra’s  long  scenes. 

She  loves  her  mistress  devotedly.  When  she  learns  that  Phaedra  loves 
Hippolytus,  she  cries  in  anguish:  "Oh  God l what  wilt  thou  say.  Child? 

Would st  thou  try/  to  kill  me?— Oh,  'tis  more  than  lean  bear.  . . "(p.  303). 
Being  a frank  and  earthy  person,  one  of  those  very  human  females  who  have 
won  Euripides  the  title  of  Athens’  greatest  feminist,  she  considers  love 
a sickness  best  cured  by  consummation,  not  renunciation,  and  assumes  that 
Phaedra's  whole  problem  is  to  arrange  a rendezvous  with  Hippolytus.  After 
all,  she  reasons,  why  should  any  normal  young  man  resist  the  blandishments 
of  Phaedra,  a royal  beauty  of  the  first  magnitude?  But  she  badly  under- 
estimates the  resistance  of  the  virtuous  boy,  and  underestimates  as  well 
Phaedra's  reaction  to  her  pandering.  Still,  she  acts  with  the  best  in- 
tentions and,  when  Phaedra  reproaches  her,  answers  with  hurt  indignation. 

In  H.  D.  we  find  the  place  of  the  nurse  taken  by  Myrrhina  (there 
is  also  a woman  called  "Nurse"  who  speaks  a few  lines).  Myrrhina,  like 
Euripides'  Nurse,  acts  as  confidante.  She  consoles  and  sympathizes,  she  ' 
entreats  her  mistress  to  return  to  Crete  and  warns  her  not  to  neglect 
Artemis  in  favor  of  Aphrodite.  But  she  remains  a passive  figure,  never 
taking  action  comparable  to  the  fatal  pandering  of  her  Euripidean 
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prototype.  The  earthiness  of  Euripides'  nurse,  her  frank  attitude  toward 
sex,  her  role  as  ponderer  appear  to  have  repelled  H.  D.  H.  D.'s  Jfyrrhina, 
as  if  speaking  for  the  poet  herself,  advises  Phaedra  not  to  consummate  her 
love  hut  to  sail  for  Crete. 

Four  characters,  then,  Hippolytus,  Artemis,  Phaedra,  and  the  Nurse, 
appear  in  both  dramatists.  A fifth  character,  Theseus,  appears  only  in 
Euripides,  where  he  dominates  the  last  scenes,  raging  against  the  son  he 
thinks  has  betrayed  him  and  grieving  titanically  when  he  learns  the  truth 
and  Hippolytus  dies  in  his  arms.  Son  of  Poseidon,  conqueror  of  the 
Amazons,  national  hero  of  Athens,  unifier  of  Attica,  this  brilliant  semi- 
historical  figure  merited  a life  by  Plutarch  and  reincarnation  in  such 
disparate  English  authors  as  Chaucer  (The  Knight's  Tale)  and  Shakespeare 
(A  Midsummer  Night '3  Dream). ^ But  H.  D,,  who  claimed  to  be  telling  The- 

seus' story,  omits  his  speaking  part  altogether  and  presents  h-»m  to  us 
only  through  the  eyes  of  Hippolytus,  who  despises  him  as  a city-dweller 
and  as  the  husband  of  Phaedra.  Why  has  H.  D.  reduced  a great  hero  to  an 
ugly  shadow?  She  seems  to  have  feared  his  passionate  and  virile  manhood. 

In  an  earlier  poem,  as  we  have  seen,  Hippolyta  prayed  to  be  relieved  of 
his  child,  since  he  had  violated  both  her  forest  sanctuary  her  body. 

The  intrusion  of  such  a character  into  Hippolytus  Temporizes  was  simply 
more  than  H.  D.  could — or  wished — to  manage.  She  could  retain  Phaedra 
(who,  like  Simaetha,  found  no  joy  in  her  illicit  passion)  and  present 
her  as  a fiercely  burning  fire,  in  order  to  highlight  the  bleak  grandeur 

^Recently  he  reappeared  as  the  hero  of  Mary  Renault's  novel.  The 
King  Must  Dio  (New  York,  1958).  
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of  her  more  important  characters.  But  the  passionate  virility  of 
Theseus  has  no  part  in  a play  dominated  by  Artemis, 

But  if  H.  D.  has  omitted  Theseus  from  her  plot,  she  has  added  Helios, 
who  does  not  appear  in  Euripides,  Seneca,  or  Racine.  In  the  last  act  he 
speaks  almost  as  many  lines  as  his  sister  Artemis.  Remembering  the  nature 
of  Helios -Apollo  in  H.  D.’s  short  poems,  we  can  almost  predict  the  role  he 
will  play,  that  of  enemy,  like  his  sister,  to  Aphrodite . He  and  Artemis 
meet  beside  the  dead  Hippolytus.  Helios  is  somewhat  more  compassionate 
than  Artemis;  he  has  come  more  quickly  to  the  dying  boy's  prayer . But 
he  echoes  Artemis  when  she  cries  that  Aphrodite  is  "more  tyrannous,  more 
treacherous/  than  life”  (p.  118),  and  that  Hippolytus  is  better  dead  than 
resurrected  in  her  power.  In  other  words,  H.  D.  has  introduced  her 
favorite  god,  Helios,  so  that  he  and  her  favorite  goddess,  Artemis,  may 
deliver  a final  and  forceful  judgment  against  the  villainy  of  love. 

H.  D, , in  short,  has  made  of  Euripides  an  original  play.  But  what 
is  the  purpose  behind  her  changes?  Clearly  she  has  not,  like  Shelley  in 
Prometheus  Unbound  or  William  Vaughan  Moody  in  The  Fire-Bringer,  written 
with  the  purpose  of  lecturing  to  her  age  and  championing  a new  society. 

Her  people  do  not  withstand  tyrannical  Jupiters  or  claim  for  wank-jpa  "new 
fields  of  pleasant  life";^  they  do  not  deliver  pronouncements  for  man- 
kind's edification  and  enlightenment.  Nor  has  H,  D.  attempted  a dr«m«t-if 
play;  a play  of  flux,  reversals,  complications , and  climaxes.  She  prefers 
reported  action  to  direct  action,  and  even  her  reportings  are  likely  to  be 

William  Vaughan  Moody,  Poems  and  Plays,  I (Boston,  1900),  213. 
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acre  lyrical  than  dramatic.  For  example,  the  love-raakinG  between  Hip- 
polytus and  Hiaedra,  never  shown  on  stage,  is  recalled  by  Hippolytus 
with  images  of  birds  and  ice;  and  Hippo  lytujf  death  is  accomplished  not, 
as  in  Euripides,  through  the  attack  of  a sea-monster,  recounted  with 
chilling  horror,  but  through  a simple  accident  reported  in  a single  line. 
The  very  nature  of  H.  D.*s  free  verse  is  lyrical  rather  than  dramatic. 

The  short  lines,  heavily  iambic — "She  stands  with  wood-flowers/  wound 
about  her  head"  (p.  74)— and  artfully  repetitive— "Bird,  bird,  bird, 
bird  we  cry"  (p.  69)— drum  into  the  ears  like  an  incantation.  She  cannot, 
like  Robinson  Jeffers  in  the  long,  surging,  wonderfully  adaptable  lines 
of  his  Medea,  encompass  sharp,  swift  narration.  She  has  no  speech  as 
brutal  and  direct  as  this  by  Jeffers,  describing  the  death  of  Creiisa  by 
Medea* s poison: 

...  and  that  doomed  girl 

Frightfully  crying  started  up  from  the  chair;  she  ran,  she  was 
like  a torch,  and  the  gold  crown 

Like  a comet  streamed  fire;  she  tore  at  it  but  it  Mwng  to  her 
head;  the  golden  cloak 

Was  white-hot,  flaying  the  flesh  from  the  living  bones;  blood 
mixed  with  fire  ran  down,  she  fell,  she  burned 

On  the  floor,  writhing.  . . 

But  H . D.’s  purpose  scarcely  demands  such  speeches.  What  she  seeks  is  not, 
like  Shelley  and  Moody,  to  reform  mankind,  nor  like  Jeffers  to  iw-n*™**  a 
multitude  of  senses,  but  to  show,  through  her  characters*  withdrawal  and 
through  their  lyrical  utterances,  what  she  considers  the  only  honorable 
life  possible  in  a world  corrupted  by  men.  Artemis  and  Helios  lead  what 
is,  in  H.  D.'s  eyes,  a life  of  spiritual  integrity,  and  so  does  Hippolytus 


: Freely  Adapted  from  Euripides  (New  York,  1946),  pp.  90-91. 
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until  he  is  possessed  by  Aphrodite,  Why  are  their  lives  good?  Because 
all  three  fly  the  taint  and  "sadness  of  vile  humanity"  (p,  7 6),  and 
confront  their  souls  among  the  steadfast  mountains.  To  illustrate  her 
alternative  to  the  corruptions  of  humanity,  H,  D.  lias  done  what 
Euripides,  Seneca,  and  Racine  have  not  done:  she  has  moved  her  drama 

out  of  cities  and  palaces  and  into  the  countryside,  Artemis  roams  the 
woodland  and  Hippolytus  pursues  her.  The  Boy,  washed  up  by  the  sea, 
sings  of  a bird  in  a forest  ("Where  is  the  bird  of  fire  . . ,?”[p.  5 6]). 
Even  Hiaedra,  loathing  the  wild  coast  of  Greece,  remembers  the  country- 
side of  Crete- -vineyards  and  orange  graves,  red  sands  and  seascapes. 

H.  D.'s  truth  is  addressed  not  to  mankind  but  to  a few  sensitive  indi- 
viduals like  herself,  and  she  does  not  exhort  them  to  follow  her  example, 
she  simply  shares  with  them  what  she  has  learned  through  her  own  tragic 
experience.  We  need  not  agree  with  her  that  isolation  in  nature  is  neces- 
sarily good,  and  cities  bad.  But  the  power  of  her  artistry  carpels  us 
to  respect  her  viewpoint  even  if  we  disagree.  Her  controlled  free  verse, 
musical  with  iambs  and  scattered  with  delicately  rhymed  lyrics,  delights 
both  the  ear  and  those  areas  of  the  heart  which  most  of  vis  preserve  from 
the  dust  and  glare  of  modern  life.  H.  D.  has  fashioned  what  Oner  son  might 
have  called  a "frolic  architecture  of  the  snow,"  Houghton  Mifflin* s 
limited  edition  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  copies  testified  that  even  her 
publisher  recognized  the  play's  limitations.  Yet  Hippolytus  Temporizes 

endures  as  a small  masterpiece.  Perhaps  it  is  cold.  So  are  the  time- 

• \ 

whitened  temples  at  Paestum  and  the  sea-green  bronzes  netted  from  the 
Aegean. 


CHAPTER  IX 


HEDYLUS 

In  1928  H.  D.  published  her  second  novel,  Hedylus , a brief  work 

of  185  pages.  She  took  both  her  epigraph  and  her  title  from  Meleager  in 

the  Greek  Anthology: 

The  wild  fieia-flowers  of  Hedylus  and 
Posidippus  with  Sikeledes ' anemones. 

Hedylus  was,  like  the  Meleager  who  wrote  about  him,  an  Anthology  poet,^ 
but  H.  D.'s  story  of  his  boyhood  is  her  own  invention.  The  boy's  mother, 
Hedyle,  H.  D.  tells  us,  is  mistress  to  the  tyrant  of  Samos.  Reared  in 
Athens,  the  daughter  of  an  old  philosopher,  she  had,  in  her  youth,  become 
a courtesan  and  wandered  through  the  isles  of  Greece,  settling  at  last  cm 
Samos.  In  the  court  of  the  tyrant,  she  has  reared  her  son,  Hedylus,  with 
such  strict  supervision  that  he  has  yet  to  fulfill  himself  as  a personal- 
ity and  a poet.  Unexpectedly  a mysterious  stranger  arrives  on  Samos.  He 
finds  Hedylus  reciting  verses  to  the  sea  and  encourages  him  to  follow  his 
own  inclinations  rather  than  those  of  his  mother  and  the  Samian  court. 
When  the  stranger  meets  Hedyle,  she  recognizes  him  as  a man  she  h«d  once 
loved  in  Athens.  Meeting  him  again  helps  her  to  justify  her  life  and  to 
understand  Hedylus . 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  plot  of  Hedylus.  To  sketch  the  plot  of  a 
book,  however,  is  not  to  evaluate  it  as  a novel.  Has  H.  D.  succeeded  in 

10ne  of  his  better  verses  is:  "The  daughter  of  limb -relaxing  Bac- 

chus and  limb -relaxing  Aphrodite  is  limb -relaxing  Gout"  (The  Greek  An- 
thology,  IV,  translated  by  W.  R.  Paton  [London,  1958],  271). 
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her  second  attempt  as  a novelist?  We  have  noted  in  Chapter  I that  H.  D.’s 
classical  world  is  characterized  by  icy  fervour.  In  a short  poem,  ice  may 
exist  alone  without  oppressiveness;  a poem  like  "Sitalkas"  chills  but  does 
not  repel.  But  in  longer  works,  fervour  must  temper  the  freezing,  sun- 
light must  mellow  the  sncwfields,  or  the  reader  may  justly  complain  of 
frostbite.  Recognizing  this  necessity,  H.  D.  in  Palimpsest,  Part  I,  op- 
posed the  cool  Hipparchia  to  the  passionate  Marius  (and  Hipparchia  her- 
self unites  the  ice  of  her  intellect  with  the  ardor  of  her  artistic  cre- 
ation). Again  in  Hippo lytus  Temporizes,  she  opposed  a queen,  burning 
with  human  passion.  Id  a chill,  inhuman  goddess.  In  Hedylus , unfortunately, 
ice  overwhelms  the  fervour.  This  fact,  though  not  altogether  fatal,  has 
severely  limited  the  effectiveness  of  the  book  and  made  it  what  critics 
called  "at  best  a cold  and  beautiful  curiosity."2  Let  us  examine  Hedylus 
and,  through  comparisons  with  books  of  similar  length  and  subject— Pierre 
Louys'  Aphrodite  and  Thornton  Wilder* s Woman  of  Andros— illustrate  the  oc- 
casional beauty  and  the  pervasive  coldness  of  H.  D.’s  classical  world  in 
this,  her  least  successful  work  about  the  past.  Our  examination  must  con- 
centrate on  characters.  Setting  is  not,  as  in  Hippolytus  Temporizes  and 
many  of  the  poems,  important.  "Inviolate"  mountains  and  a "stark  and 
silver"  sea  form  the  background  of  the  story,  but  the  mountains  w*-  the 
fierce  personality  of  the  cliff  in  "The  Shrine"  and  the  sea  is  not,  like 
the  Helmsman,  an  almost  animate  being.  We  may,  therefore,  begin  our  dis- 
cussion with  Hedyle,  who  in  spite  of  the  title  is  the  most  important 
character. 


%edylus,"  Ration,  CXXVIII  (June  12,  1929),  722. 
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Hedyle  is  perhaps  the  most  sexless  courtesan  ever  to  grace  a Gre- 
cian palace.  A latter-day  Lais,  she  stares  at  her  reflection  in  a mirror 
and  laments  the  passing  of  her  beauty.  But  Hedyle' s beauty  exists  for 
her  own  admiration,  not  for  men's.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  her 
philosophical  father,  her  Athenian  sweetheart,  Demion,  and  her  son,  Hedylus, 
she  regards  all  men  as  intolerable  boors.  One  cannot  imagine  her  in  the 
arms  of  a lover.  (We  are  not  even  introduced  to  her  present  lover,  Dour is, 
tyrant  of  Samos.  Like  Theseus  in  Hippolytus  Temporizes,  he  remains  a 
shadow;  perhaps  his  maleness  would  have  shattered  the  crystal  landscape.) 
She  altogether  lacks  a courtesan's  usual  acceptance  of  amorous  experience. 
Such  a lack  is  hardly  Greek.  The  ancient  Greeks,  from  their  Minoaa  begin- 
nings to  their  absorption  into  Rome,  were  not  an  ascetic  race.  Equating 
sex  with  -the  life  principle,  they  held  that  both  were  holy  as  well  as 
delightful.  A courtesan  who  sold  her  body  did  not  th-ink  of  herself  as 
enduring  violation,  but  as  earning  drachmas  and  perfecting  her  skills. 

In  the  myrtle  groves  of  the  Corinthian  Aphrodite,  in  the  woods  of  the 
Lydian  Cybele,  beside  a tent  or  a house  roofed  with  aromatic  boughs,  she 
awaited  love,  and  to  love  she  came  without  reservation. 3 it  is  possible. 


3 

“After  an  apprenticeship  as  a prostitute  in  Cybele 's  temple  at 
Sardis,  Lydian  girls  sought  honorable  marriage  with  the  dowry  they  had 
earned.  The  temple  prostitutes  of  Corinth,  however,  remained  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  goddess  as  long  as  their  beauty  qualified  than.  Ironically,  it 
is  the  courtesans  of  Greek  antiquity  rather  than  the  wives  whose  names  have 
most  often  survived — Thais,  Fhryne,  Aspasia.  Greek  husbands  tolerated 
their  wives  for  propagation,  but  for  delights  both  sensual  and  intellectual 
they  turned  to  courtesans,  and  for  what  we  would  today  call  romantic  love, 
the  love  which  is  half  desire  and  half  idealization,  to  the  fleet-toed  boys 
Immortalized  by  Polycleitus  and  Ifyron.  Arthur  Weigall's  Sappho  of  Lesbos 
(Hew  York,  1932)  and  Hans  Licht's  Sexual  Life  in  Ancient  Greece  (Tendon, 
1953)  contain  excellent  treatments  of  the  subject. 
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of  course,  that  somewhere  in  the  ancient  world,  Corinth  or  Samos  or  Lesbos, 
a courtesan  resembled  Hedyle  rather  than  the  traditional  mold.  We  cannot 
say  that  H,  D.  erred  in  her  portrayal,  that  she  was  false  to  the  times, 
we  can  only  say  that  Hedyle  is  exceptional  for  the  times,  and  find  a char- 
acteristic significance  in  H.  D.'s  preference  for  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  Ho  Withstanding  her  almost  faultless  scholarship,  H.  D.  rarely- 
admitted  that  Idle  women  of  Greece  were  subordinate  to  men,  and  that  they 
succeeded  best  by  pleasing  their  husbands  and  lovers. ^ 

Even  to  Douris,  who  has  made  her  his  uncrowned  queen,  Hedyle  gives 
herself  with  scorn.  I must  assure  protection  for  my  son,  she  sighs,  and 
Douris,  through  crass,  will  further  the  boy*s  career.  She  tolerates  him, 
but  there  is  no  question  of  gratitude  or  submission.  Her  own  son  regrets 
his  mother's  rigidity:  "Hedyle  was  too  stark,  too  metallic  in  her  beauty. 

She  was  some  Athene  who  for  wisdom's  sake  commits  herself  to  childbirth."^ 


Not  Artemis,  for  once,  but  that  second  virgin  goddess,  Athene.  In  this 
case,  Athene  is  not  the  nourishing  mother  of  Athens,  bringer  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  olive  tree  and  the  marketplace,  but  the  gray-eyed  intellect  who 
sprang  full-grown  from  the  head  of  Zeus;  the  jealous  being  who  turned 
Arachne  into  a spider  for  outweaving  her.  "Athene,  full-armed,  should 
give  no  favour.  ...  Pure  mind  should  be  balanced  and  unmated"  (p,  117).^ 


^Ihe  women  of  Lesbos  were  an  exception,  as  we  saw  in  the  chapter 
on  Sappho.  So,  too,  were  the  Spartan  women,  who  went  to  war  and  exercised 
nude  in  public  along  with  the  men. 

^Hedylus  (Boston,  1928),  p.  19, 

^Hedyle  is  also  the  goddess  Thetis,  queen  of  the  icy  sea  caves: 

"*  • * some  cold  goddess  in  her  blue"  (p.  1A3). 
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Hedylus  remarks  that  his  mother  contains  both  Aphrodite  and  Athene,  the 
two  warring  with  each  other  for  possession.  But  Athene  so  predominates 
that  Hedyle  can  say:  "To  tell  the  child  I loved  him  would  have  reduced 

my  staid  determination  to  another  formula.  It  would  have  been  not 
Athene  with  young  Ion  or  Erectheus,  bringing  him  to  power  and  strength 
in  order  to  serve  Athens  . . . but  some  later  Cyprian.  The  Cyprian  was 
shielded.  . . . She  had  one  after  another  god  to  serve  her.  I had  only 
myself  to  serve  myself*'  (pp.  15^-155). 

Only  at  the  conclusion  does  Hedyle  soften.  She  confronts  Demion, 
the  man  she  loved  in  her  youth,  and  confesses  that,  when  they  walked  to- 
gether in  an  Athenian  garden,  he  seemed  to  her  a god  among  men.  But  in 
spite  of  her  adoration,  she  had  never  given  herself  to  Demion;  instead 
she  had  sent  him  to  India  with  what  she  considered  the  tribute  of  a re- 
nunciation. She  rationalises  well:  "Weren't  women,  so  importunate  as 

to  let  God  love  them,  always  tacitly  abandoned?"  (p,  175).  But  one 
wonders  if  she  rejected  him  less  to  preserve  his  respect  than  to  preserve 
her  own  self -pride,  her  inviolability.  Here  is  a woman  dedicated  to  the 
profession  of  Aphrodite,  but  she  rejects  the  first  man  to  win  her  devo- 
tion. The  gesture  befits  a Christian  virgin  more  than  a pagan  courtesan. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that,  except  for  the  tyrant  of  Samos,  Hedyle 
would  have  ended  as  a beggar  in  Alexandria. 

Hedyle,  though  frigid,  is  a comely  creation.  Atypical  she  may  be 
for  the  times;  but,  carved  in  the  fashion  of  Artemis,  she  glitters  like 
the  cold  gems  and  metal,  the  lapis  lazuli  and  the  silver,  with  which  she 
encloses  her  fading  beauty.  Less  forceful,  more  merely  cold,  are  the 
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other  characters.  Hedylus,  the  titular  hero,  is  subordinated  to  his 
mother  in  the  attention  he  comnands,  just  as  Hippolytus  is  subordinated 
to  Artemis  in  H.  D.'s  play.?  Throughout  the  book  he  debates  whether  to 
remain  his  mother’s  shadow  or  escape  to  Alexandria.  At  last  he  decides 
to  do  neither,  but  to  accompany  Demion  on  a trip  to  India.  It  is  as  if 
H.  D.,  while  managing  to  free  him  from  the  cold  isolation  of  life  on  Samos, 
could  not  quite  bring  herself  to  plunge  him  into  the  ardent  world  of 
Alexandria.  She  compromised  by  sending  him  on  a journey  which  took  him 
away  from  the  retreat  of  Samos  in  miles  but  not  in  mood.  India  in  ancient 
times  was  thought  not  so  much  a semi-tropical  and  quite  approachable 
Asiatic  neighbor  as  the  ultimate  in  retreats,  a misty  Hyperborea  whose 
snow-chilled  mountains  had  nearly  engulfed  Alexander  the  Great.  When 
Hedylus  goes  to  India,  he  is  substituting  one  isolation  for  another. 

It  is  therefore  difficult  to  feel  that  his  supreme  decision  is  greatly 
consequential. 

The  two  remaining  characters,  Irene,  who  is  Hedylus* s playmate 
and  his  ally  against  his  mother's  domination,  and  Demion,  Hedyle's 
Athenian  sweetheart,  are  characterized  at  length  by  mother  and  son,  but 
they  themselves  have  little  chance  to  speak.  We  are  told  that  Irene  is 
like  an  inshelled  sea-anemone  or  a "little  shaggy  wild  bear  sleeked  down 
for  the  occasion"  of  a party  (p.  U5).  But  we  do  not  often  see  her. 

Hardly  mere  prominent  is  Demion.  To  Hedyle's  Athene,  Demion  is  said  to 
be  Helios,  the  sun  god.  He  is  seldom  allowed,  however,  to  display  his 

^Hedylus  even  sees  himself  as  Hippolytus,  "bathed  and  yet  fresh 
and  glowing  from  the  mountains,"  aad  his  mother  as  Artemis  (pp.  36-38). 
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divinity.  H.  D.  seems  to  fear  that  if  she  brings  him  down  from  Olympus 
for  real  participation  and  permits  him  to  consummate  his  love  for  Hedyle, 

he  will  prove  to  be  grossly  mortal.  Perhaps  she  doubted  the  power  of  any 

? 

man,  even  her  own  creation,  to  keep  his  godhead  in  action.  At  any  rate 
Demion  remains  no  more  human  than  a chryselephantine  image  of  Apollo.  He 
does  not  mar  the  book;  in  fact  he  serves  the  plot  by  motivating  Bedylus 
and  Hedyle;  but  H.  D.  has  not  made  the  most  of  him. 

The  limitations  of  H«  D.*s  novel  loom  more  clearly  if  we  compare 
witil  Pierre  Louys'  Aphrodite,  a work  of  similar  length  and  period 
(both  are  laid  in  the  Hellenistic  Age,  though  Aphrodite  is  late,  Hedyiup 
early),  and  similarly  about  a courtesan  who  incarnates  a Greek  goddess. 

As  we  have  seen,  H.  D.'s  heroine  is  equated  with  Athene.  Louys’  heroine, 
oi  course,  is  Aphrodite.  But  the  similarities  between  the  bocks  are 
superficial;  the  differences  are  as  profound  as  those  which  distinguish 
Aphrodite  from  Athene.  Louys*  is  a book  of  fire;  H.  D.’s  of  ice.  Con- 
sider the  images  in  this  passage  from  Louys: 

Suddenly  a cry  arose  and  was  repeated  from  a hundred  thousand 
throats: 

"Aphrodite J" 

"Aphrodite!" 


Slowly,  her  head  tilted  to  one  side,  moving  with  infinite 
grace  and  majesty,  she  ascended  the  outer  steps  that  wound  in  a 
a spiral  around  the  tall  crimson  tower.  Her  veil  quivered  nv* 
a flams.  The  fiery  sunset  reddened  the  pearl  necklace,  trans- 
forming it  into  a river  of  rubies.  She  ascended,  and  in  this 
glory  her  dazzling  skin  bore  all  the  splendor  of  flesh,  blood, 
flame,  bluish  carmine,  velvety  red  and  bright  pink.  Circling 
the  great  crimson  walls,  she  rose  up  toward  the  sky.8 


Q 

"Aphrodite,  trans.  by  Lowell  Bair  (New  York,  1959),  pp.  I39-140. 
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"Crimson,"  "flame,"  "fiery,"  "river  of  rubies,"  "reddened,"  "splendor 
of  flesh,"  "blood,"  "velvety  red,"  "bright  pink":  Louys*  words  and 
phrases  suggest  fire,  flux,  passionate  participation;  they  burn,  throb, 
and  pulse;  they  animate  and  excite. 

Contrast  the  hushed  repose  of  H.  D.'s  images:  "The  room  was 

blue,  walls  hung  with  blue,  blue -finished  woodwork  and  the  painted  door- 
way, . . . The  blue  of  the  walls  was  reflected  in  the  bare  rocm-edges 
where  the  light  caught.  Hedylus  was  like  some  seated  Thetis  under  blue 
flowing  water.  The  torch  by  the  doorway  went  on  and  on,  flaming  up, 
falling  a little.  It  reflected  ripples  of  sparks  in  the  bare  edge  of  the 
marble,  like  a phosphorescent  trail  of  glowing  fish  in  water.  The  boy 
was  too  white"  (p.  17 ).  In  H.  D.'e  description,  even  the  sparks  of  a 

torch  became  cold.  Reflected  ±1  water,  they  ripple  "like  a phosphorescent 
trail"  of  fish.  Here  and  throughout  her  book,  H.  D.’s  people  are  frozen 
into  pretty  but  chill  tableaux:  encased  in  blue  walls,  gemmed  with  lapis 

lazuli,  and  lighted  by  a sun  which  silvers  rather  than  gilds  the  palace 
courtyards  and  the  metallic  sea. 

The  difference  between  the  books,  the  burning  in  Louys,  the 
frigidity  in  H.  D. , extends  to  scenes  as  well  as  images.  Louys  overlooks 
no  chance  to  show  his  characters  in  action— a crucifixion,  a kidnapping, 
an  execution — or  in  crisp  and  heated  dialogue — at  a banquet  or  a funeral. 
There  is  human  commerce  in  Louys,  the  thoroughfares  and  the  byways  of  a 
pulsing  city.  Consider  a passage  near  the  end  of  his  book.  Chrysis  has 
died  of  hemlock.  Her  friends  Rhodis  and  Myrtocleia  are  stealing  her  body 
to  bury  it  with  proper  rites.  They  find  the  weight  too  much  for  their 
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adolescent  limbs . A party  of  revelers  reels  toward  them  along  the  street. 
The  girls  recognize  one  of  Chrysis's  old  lovers,  Timon,  with  four  courte- 
sans. "Timon,"  Myrtocleia  said, 

(and  her  voice  was  full  of  prayer),  "Timon,  stop.  I beg  you 
to  listen  to  me.  I have  serious  things  to  say.  I must  say 
them  to  you  alone." 

"My  poor  little  girl,”  the  young  man  said,  "you're  so  upset! 

Have  you  lost  your  shoulder -knot,  or  have  you  dropped  your  doll 
and  broken  her  nose?  That  would  be  an  irreparable' misfortune." 

Ifyrtocleia  gave  him  a sorrowful  glance;  but  already  the  four 
women,  fhilotis,  Seso  of  Cnidus,  Callistion  and  Tryphera  — 
were  gathered  impatiently  around  her. 

"Listen,  you  little  fool,  said  Tryphera,  "if  you've  dried  up 
your  wet-nurse's  teats  there's  nothing  we  can  do  about  it:  we 
don't  have  any  milk.  It’s  almost  dawn;  you  ought  to  be  in  bed.  . . . 

"She’s  not  worried  about  her  wet-nurse,"  said  Fhilotis. 

"She  wants  to  take  Tamon  away  from  us!"  (p,  156) 

In  a brief  space,  seven  characters  are  brought  together  in  tenderness, 
anger,  and  mockery.  Sometimes  leisured  and  opulent,  Louys  has  here  com- 
pressed a crowded  scene  into  a few  sharp  sentences. 

H.  D - , on  the  other  hand,  limits  her  scenes  to  one  or  two  persons 
whom  she  engages  in  the  least  possible  action.  Hedylus  shims  the  great 
banquet  where  he  is  expected  to  declaim  some  superficial  verses.  He  re- 
treats to  his  hideaway  by  the  sea  and  recites  his  more  personal  verses, 
designed  for  no  human  ears,  not  even  for  the  girl  who  has  inspired  them. 
Similarly,  Hedyle  withdraws  to  her  chamber  at  the  first  chance.  Even 
when  Demion  visits  her,  their  scene  does  not  become  the  passionate  inter- 
change we  expect  but  a monologue  on  the  part  of  Hedyle,  a recapitulation 
of  their  youthful  love.  H.  D.'s  fondness  for  recapitulative  monologues 
suggests  that  she  is  confusing  the  function  of  a novel  with  that  of  a 
play.  In  a play,  it  is  sometimes  mandatory  that  a character  recount 
preceding  action.  Often  there  is  no  time  to  enact  which  +-giron 
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place.  What  is  more,  as  Lisideius  notes  in  Dryden’s  An  Essay  of  Dramatic 
Poe3y,  some  actions  are  not  merely  too  long,  they  are  too  tumultuous  to 
represent  on  stage. 9 For  the  skillful  novelist,  however,  there  is 
scarcely  an  action  which  cannot  he  represented.  Indeed,  H.  D.'s  girl- 
hood favorite,  Bulwer -Iytton , in  the  comparative  infancy  of  the  novel, 
encompassed  the  destruction  of  a great  city  by  a raging  volcano  (The 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii).  H.  D.,  by  contrast,  attempts  no  action  more 
spectacular  than  a boy  clambering  down  a cliff. 

Furthermore,  her  dialogue  is  often  as  static  as  her  scenes,  and 
it  is  rarely  the  dialogue  of  human  beings  in  believable  commerce  with 
each  other.  So  measured,  sometimes,  are  the  speech  cadences  that  they 
obtrude  from  the  prose  of  the  narrative.  They  become  not  so  much  the 
loose  accents  of  human  speech  as  metrical  phrases  frozen  into  a precise 
order  like  icicles  along  a window  sill.  Thus  Hedylus  addressed  Demion, 
who  has  overheard  him  recite  a poem  to  Irene*  "*The  name  (Irene] 
meaning  as  it  does,  some  sort  of  state,  uystical  almost,  of  innate  quietude 
(peace  is  it?),  seemed,  has  seemed  fitting  as  a sort  of  dedicatory  Muse  or 
presence  acclaimed  before  beginning  the  more  solid  matter  of  the  subject — 
(pp.  loU-105).  Even  if  we  grant  that  the  young  man  is  ill  at  ease  and 
therefore  stilted  with  his  new  acquaintance,  and  that  he  wishes  to  conceal 
the  real  importance  of  Irene  to  him,  we  can  hardly  accept  this  ponderous 
string  of  phrases  as  an  approximation  of  human  speech.  There  are  times, 
of  course,  when  a mannered  dialogue  is  appropriate;  no  one,  for 

9louis  Bredvold  (ed.).  The  Best  of  Dryden  (New  York,  1933),  p.  kl6. 
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example,  expects  the  characters  in  an  Oscar  Wilde  comedy  to  tniv  like 
ordinary  people.  But  Wilde  offers  wit  in  place  of  naturalness  justi- 
fies his  stylization,  while  H.  D.  accomplishes  nothing  except  a further 
fixing  of  her  characters  into  their  frozen  tableaux. 

As  a poet  Louys  never  approaches  H.  D.  His  Sapphic  poems,  The 
Songs  of  Bilitis,  in  spite  of  their  tinkling  grace,  seem  meretricious 
beside  her  own  Sapphic  pieces.  But  as  a novelist  he  excels  her.  T.ike 
H.  D.,  he  limits  his  story  to  a single  city,  but  he  portrays  that  city, 
Alexandria,  in  many  moods,  H.  D.  barely  glimpses  the  heart  of  Samos, 
smaller  but  no  less  beautiful  than  the  Egyptian  metropolis.  Hedylns  and 
Hedyle  might  inhabit  a city  anywhere  in  the  Hellenistic  world.  Though 
precisely  Individualized  in  their  moods,  their  clothes,  their  immediate 
surroundings,  they  do  not  exist  in  the  larger  world  of  Samos,  the  city 
and  island.  We  are  told  about  the  mountains,  we  are  shown  a little  corner 
of  seashore,  but  the  sun-drenched  island  of  Aesop  aid  Rhodopis,  Hera's 
festival  and  Cybele's  sycophants,  of  sharp-beaked  penteconters  and  wide- 
sailed  triremes,  roses  and  peacocks  and  sacred  willows,  we  surmise,  not 
see. 

H.  D.'s  failure  is  not  simply  that  she  has  narrowed  her  scene  to  a 
handful  of  characters  in  a little  corner  of  an  island.  If  all  of  her 
characters  were  sufficiently  vivid  in  themselves,  if  Hedylus  and  D anion 
arrested  our  attention  like  Hedyle,  there  could  be  no  complaint  about 
the  narrowness  of  their  sphere.  Thornton  Wilder  in  The  Woman  of 
presents  a scene  no  more  expansive  and  no  more  populous  than  H.  D.*s. 
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Like  H.  D.,  he  avoids  climactic  action  whenever  possible,  and  in  one 
sentence,  with  no  preparation  at  all,  he  kills  both  his  heroine,  Glycerium, 
and  her  unborn  child t "...  for  on  the  noon  of  the  third  day  Glycerium* s 
pains  began  and  by  sunset  both  mother  and  child  were  dead."10  ait  Wilder's 
few  characters  do  not  oppress  us  with  the  narrowness  of  their  company. 

There  is  a courtesan  like  Hedyle,  but  one  who  says:  "I  want  to  say  to 

someone  . . . that  I have  known  the  worst  that  the  world  can  do  to  me, 
and  that  nevertheless  I praise  the  world  and  all  living"  (p.  107).  There 
is  a young  man  like  Hedylus,  but  one  who  says,  after  knowing  the  courtesan: 
"I  praise  all  living,  the  bright  and  the  dark"  (p.  162).  It  is  not,  of 
course,  necessary  that  characters,  in  order  to  be  vivid,  must  praise  the 
"world  and  all  living";  it  is  quite  legitimate  that  they  fly  to  the  soli- 
tude of  nature  and  their  own  company.  But  nature  and  their  own  company 
must  be  made  to  seem  an  acceptable  substitute  for  the  world  which  they 
renounce . Nature  in  Hedylus  is  negligible,  and  the  company  of  the  prin- 
cipals is  only  sometimes  attractive.  Notwithstanding  its  occasional 
beauties  of  image,  Hedylus  is  chilling.  We  are  likely  to  feel  that  we 
have  followed  a tunnel  into  an  Alaskan  glacier.  In  its  heart  of  blue 
ice,  a chill  breeze  fans  our  cheeks,  and  the  people  we  meet  assume  a 
bluish  pallor,  not  always  unbecoming  but  never  quite  human.  H.  D.'s  book 
does  not  fail  as  prose  (except  in  some  of  the  dialogue),  nor  even  alto- 
gether as  a novel,  but  it  remains  at  best  a glacial  curiosity  which  in  no 
perceptible  way  anticipates  her  next  prose  work,  that  radiant  juvenile. 

The  Hedgehog. 

1 » 

10The  Woman  of  Andros  (New  York,  1930),  p.  159. 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  HEDGEHOG 

In  1936  H.  D.'s  only  juvenile , The  Hedgehog!  appeared  under  the 
imprint  of  a small  English  publisher.  Published  in  England  hut  not  in 
America  and  limited  to  an  edition  of  three  hundred  copies,  the  seventy- 
seven  page  book  went  almost  unnoticed  by  critics.  It  is,  however,  a 
superior  juvenile . What  is  more,  it  represents  a departure  for  H.  D.s 
for  the  first  time,  she  has  mellowed  her  classical  world  with  humor. 

H.  D.'s  humor  is  not,  like  her  friend  Ezra  Pound's,  robust  or  satiric, 
but  quiet,  sensitive,  and  gently  whimsical.  She  has  once  again  given 
us  her  familiar  mountains,  but  mountains  whose  starkness  is  softened 
with  sunlight  and  whose  gods  are  more  playful  than  Olympian.  A little 
girl,  Alpen-Rose,  living  with  her  widowed  American  mother  near  Vaud, 
Switzerland,  escapes  through  imagination  (and  also,  to  a certain  extent, 
throu^i  geography)  into  ancient  Greece  and  finds  herself,  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  offering  a prayer  to  Artemis.  Along  the  way,  she  has  met  a 
boy  who  is  plainly  Pan  in  Swiss  clothes  and  explored  a forest  guarded 
by  the  eagle  of  Zeus.  How  has  H.  D.  managed  to  conduct  her  heroine  from 
modern  Switzerland  into  the  company  of  the  Greek  gods?  Let  us  follow 
Alpen-Rose  on  a rather  extraordinary  journey, 

Alpen-Rose* s neighbor,  Madame  Beaupere,  precipitates  the  journey 
when  she  announced  that  a hedgehog — Madame  speaks  French  and  calls  it  an 
herisson  --is  the  ideal  pet  to  repel  grass  snakes  and  other  vipers 
which  flick  their  tails  in  front  of  ladies  at  tea.  Alpen-Rose,  not 
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recognizing  the  French  word,  is  baffled  by  the  kind  of  animal  in  ques- 
tion. She  sets  out  to  find  an  "herisson,"  whether  large  as  an  elephant 
or  small  as  a mole,  and  her  search,  in  a very  real  sense,  carries  her 
back  to  Greece.  Surely  no  one  but  H.  D.  could  have  led  an  American 
child,  looking  for  a Swiss  hedgehog,  into  the  woods  of  Pan,  but  that  is 
where  Alpen-Rose  soon  finds  herself.  That  the  woods  are  haunted  by  the 
old  gods  is  intimated  when  she  calls  aloud  and  hears  an  echo:  "Now 
Madge  [nicknamed  Alpen-Rose]  loved  these  funny  things  called  echoes, 
aid  had  often  made  Bett  [her  mother]  tell  her  the  story  of  the  boy  who 
was  turned  into  a flower  and  the  girl  he  loved  called  Echo."1  As  Alpen- 
Rose  continues  her  exploration,  she  hears  a sound  like  a thunder -clap 
and  remembers  that  "the  thunder  was  the  voice  of  Zeus,  and  Zeus  in  those 
lamp-and-light  stories  [stories  which,  like  a lamp,  give  light]  was  the 
father  of  everyone,  so  Bett  said  he  was  like  the  other  God  our  Father 
which  art  in  Heaven,  only  the  Greek  light-in-lamps  people  called  him  by 

p 

another  name"  (p.  24 ).  Before  long,  she  meets  Zeus*s  eagle,  and  the 

introduction  of  this  creature  sacred  to  the  Olympians  unobtrusively  pre- 
pares for  the  climactic  entrance  of  the  hedgehog  in  a later  chapter.  Yes, 
even  the  hedgehog  will  turn  out  to  be  Greek.  But  first  Alpen-Rose  must 
meet  Pan,  lord  of  the  forest.  Frightened  by  the  sound  like  thunder,  she 
thinks  of  the  god  who  is  supposed  to  rule  these  woods.  Sometimes  he  is 
called  Weltgeist,  sometimes  Pan: 

'’"The  Hedgehog  (London,  1936),  p.  19. 

p 

‘-In  her  World  War  II  trilogy,  H.  D.  again  merges  Greek  gods  with 
Hebrew -Christ ian  — Herrae s and  Jehovah,  Aphrodite  Mary. 
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Madge,  with  her  eyes  closed,  wondered  which  god  would  find 
her:  Weltgeist,  wham  she  saw  as  a sort  of  Er Iking  (another 
sort  of  spirit,  who  stole  a little  boy  in  a song),  or  Pan, 
who,  of  course,  she  knew  had  shaggy  legs  and  goat  heels  and 
a tail  and  goat  horns,  for  there  were  lots  of  old  Greek 
statues  and  copies  of  the  Greek  statues  in  books.  . . . 

When  Madge  opened  her  eyes  she  thought  it  must  be  Pan  who 
answered  her.  (pp.  3132) 

No,  it  is  Andre,  a peasant -boy,  and  it  is  his  shouts  which  she  has  mis- 
taken for  thunder.  But  are  Andre  and  Pan  not,  after  all,  the  same? 

Ihe  Greek  god  Pan  must  have  spoken  a funny  kind  of  Greek, 
just  as  Andre  spoke  a funny  kind  of  French.  The  French 
Andre  spoke  was  full  of  funny  little  bu-rrs  as  if,  wander- 
ing in  his  own  high  woods  and  wandering  under  and  about  his 
own  berry  bushes,  burrs  had  stuck  to  Andr6  all  over,  not 
only  to  his  rough  patched  trouser  knees,  rough  too -short 
sleeves,  the  back  of  the  black  mat  of  black  hair,  the 
collar  to  the  sort  of  half -leather  sort  of  jacket  that  he 
wore  sometimes  with  an  apron,  but  to  Aidre's  tongue  as 
well.  (pp.  35-36) 

Comparisons  which  are  almost  identifications  continue  to  the  <=»nd  of  the 
book.  He  looks  like  a "smallish  Pan  person";  his  face  turns  white  "under 
all  the  very-Pan  brown";  he  is  a "sort  of  little  Pan,  knowing  everything 
that  had  to  do  with  woods."  Alpen-Rose,  being  the  daughter  of  a woman 
who  treasures  a Tanagra  figurine  and  reads  larap-in-light  tales  about  the 
gods,  recognizes  Andre  for  his  real  self.  When  he  threatens  to  tell  her 
mother  that  he  has  found  her  too  far  from  home,  she  decides  to  propitiate 
him.  First,  she  recounts  the  legend  of  a nearby  stream:  "This  water 

flowing  down  here  from  the  highest  part  of  the  hills,  Andre,  is  a white 
nymph  or  sort  of  goddess.  ...  Sometimes  these  girls  are  called  Naiads, 
sometimes  Oreads.  The  Oreads  are  the  real  mountain  girls  that  live 
furtherest  up  the  hill"  (p.  43).  It  is  as  if  she  is  saying  to  Andre, 

"I  understand  who  you  are  and  I know  your  friends.  I will  talk  about 
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them  and  show  you  my  good  faith."  But  Andre  is  not  yet  propitiated. 

When  he  cries,  "Now  this  time  I will  tell  your  mother,"  his  stubbornness 
sticks  out  of  his  forehead  "like  the  horns  of  a hill-goat,  very  like  the 
horns  of  the  god  Pan."  Fortunately,  Alpen-Rose  knows  what  to  offer  him. 
Like  the  worshipper  bringing  flowers  to  the  "most  holy  satyr,"  she  hangs 
white  blossoms  around  his  neck,  and  Andr'e  becomes  a "sort  of  goat -god 
sitting  there."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  this  Pan,  this  Andr^, 
though  a goat-god,  has  nothing  of  sex  about  him.  Incarnating  the  wild 
luxuriance  of  the  forest,  he  dwells  in  her  streams  and  pines  and,  i ifcg 
the  Pan  of  Keats's  Endymlon,  protects  her  harassed  animals.  "Pan  was 
the  thing  that  got  hold  of  you  and  made  you  wild  and  made  you  rush  up 
hills  and  along  river-beds  all  alone,  crying  and  swishing  for  sheer  Joy" 
(p.  42).  He  may  frighten  you,  as  Andre  accidentally  frightened  Alpen- 
Rose  with  his  shouts,  but  at  worst  he  is  mischievous,  never  ni»  his 
original  terrorizing  lost  travelers^  or  like  the  red,  bristly  god  in 
Browning's  "Pan  and  Luna,"  ravishing  a mom  goddess.  The  Greek  Pan, 
with  his  friends,  the  satyrs,  emblemized  lust,  and  artists  often  por- 
trayed him  copulating  with  a goat.  A reader  who  came  to  The  Hedgehog 
without  knowledge  of  H.  D.'s  poems  might  conclude  that  she  had  chastened 
Pan  because  her  audience  were  to  be  children.  But  we  have  already  seen 
how  she  purified  Helios,  a satyr,  and  a centaur,  aid.  it  seems  clear  that, 
whoever  was  to  read  about  him,  children  or  adults.  Pan  would  not  have 
escaped  a chastening.  She  makes  him,  incidentally,  far  more  attractive 

^Hence , the  word  "panic,"  the  terror  of  one  frightened  by  Pan. 
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than  his  roguish  original.  If  any  Greek  god  had  a need  to  learn 
manners,  it  was  Pan. 

In  this  forest  inhabited  by  Echo,  Naiads,  and  Pan,  and  overlooked 
by  an  eagle  which  reminds  Alpen-Rose  of  Zeus,  we  are  undeniably  in  H.  D.*s 
classical  world;  and  we  do  not  leave  it  even  when  Alpen-Rose  runs  away 
from  Andre  to  visit  a kindly  scholar  named  Doctor  Blum.  For  Doctor  Blum 
is  a Greek  scholar  whose  garden  holds  mythological  statues  and  whose 
library  brims  with  ancient  authors.  Her  purpose  is  to  ask  him  about  the 
"h&risson,"  which  she  somehow  associates  with  mythology.  Confused  by 
stories  about  animals  being  messengers  of  the  gods,  she  mItb  if  the 
her isson"— "hedgehog"  in  English,  Doctor  Blum  explains— can  also  be  a 
messenger.  The  Doctor  is  uncertain.  "I  do  know  your  Greeks  had  ferrets, 
moles,  mice  cats.  I don't  know  yet  about  a hedgehog"  (p.  64).  He  takes 
her  into  his  library  to  look  up  the  animal,  and  16,  it  did  exist  both  in 
Greece  and  the  earlier  Minoan  civilization*  The  warriors  of  Mycenae  made 
caps  out  of  its  skin,  and  its  spiny  hairs  were  used  to  comb  wool  in 
Athens.  Of  course,  these  facts  do  not  state  that  it  was  a messenger, 
but  Alpen-Rose  decides  that  the  hedgehog,  since  it  serves  people,  is  no 
less  a messenger  than  the  eagle  which  serves  Zeus  and  the  Oreads  who  at- 
tend Pan.  Doctor  Blum  is  so  impressed  with  her  observation  that  he 
cries,  "You  come  out  with  things  like  one  of  the  fortunate  half-children 
of  Olympus"  (p.  69).  She  grasps  his  meaning  at  once:  that  she  is  Hfa*» 
one  of  those  children  bom  to  Zeus  and  a mortal  mother.  At  this  point 
Andre,  who  has  followed  Alpen-Rose  down  from  the  mountain,  enters  the 
library.  Then  Andre,  Alpen-Rose,  ana  Doctor  Blum  walk  outside  and  watch 
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the  moon  rise  over  the  Alps.  Appropriately  Alpen-Rose  greets  the  moon 
as  Artemis:  "’The  moon,*  said  Madge  [Alpen-Rose]  to  herself,  'is  the 

goddess  Artemis,  and  the  moon,'  said  Madge  aloud  to  Doctor  Berne  Blum, 

. . . 'loved  girls,  little  girls,  and  big  girls,  and  all  girls  who  were 
wild  and  free  in  the  mountains,  and  all  girls  who  ran  races  just  l-fiw 
boys  along  the  seashore'"  (pp.  75-76).  H.  D.'s  entire  classical  world 
is  epitomized  in  this  tribute:  the  nature  of  its  queen,  the  inviola- 

bility of  women,  the  escape  of  the  mountains,  and  the  austerity  of  the 
seashore.  When  Alpen-Rose  has  whispered  a prayer  to  Artemis,  she 
Andre  return  to  her  mother,  carrying  between  them,  wonder  of  wonders,  a 
live  hedgehog  from  Doctor  Blum's  garden.  Andre  cannot  conceal  Alpen- 
Rose  ' s naughtiness  in  straying  through  the  forest,  since  it  is  now  very 
late.  But  he  shares  the  blame.  "We  were  - -we  were  late  because  we  got 
lost,  you  see— we  got  lost,  you  see— going  to  find  the  hedgehog"  (p.  77). 
The  hedgehog  is,  of  course,  a messenger  from  the  gods  who  has  led  Alpen- 
Rose  first  to  the  woods  of  Pan  and  then  to  the  rising  of  Artemis. 

The  Hedgehog,  then,  is  inseparable  from  H.  D.'s  classical  world. 
But  how  did  it  happen  that  a poet  and  novelist,  sometimes  difficult  even 
for  adults,  should  express  that  world  in  a Juvenile?14'  Part  of  the  answer 
lies  in  H.  D.'s  own  childhood,  when  her  favorite  writer  was  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.  His  Tanglewood  Tales  and  Wonder  Book,  which  retold  stories 
from  mythology,  introduced  her  to  ancient  Greece.  Certainly  there  is 


^The  Hedgehog  was  not  H.  D.'s  first  venture  into  juvenile  writing. 
Her  first  sales,  we  have  noted,  were  children's  stories  to  a Presbyterian 
magazine  in  Riiladelphia,  and  later  in  Paris  she  and  Richard  Aldington 
wrote  children's  lyrics  for  a friend  to  set  to  music. 
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something  of  Hawthorne  in  The  Hedgehog,  Alpen-Rose  searches  for  a hedge- 
hog just  as  Cadmus  searched  for  the  brindled  cow  in  "The  Dragon* s Teeth/' 
and  she  meets  Andre,  a thinly  disguised  Pan,  just  as  Jason  in  "Hie 
Golden  Fleece"  met  an  old  woman  who  was  really  Hera.  Furthermore,  H.  D. 
shares  Hawthorne's  reticence  about  the  frank  sexuality  of  Greek  gods  and 
heroes.  She  purifies  Pan  of  his  brutishness  and  transforms  him  into  the 
innocent  and  far  more  attractive  Andre.  In  a similar  fashion,  Hawthorne, 
writing  about  the  rape  of  Europa,  offers  no  hint  that  the  bull  is  Zeus  him- 
self, searching  not  for  a playmate  but  a mate.  But  Hawthorne  was  a very 
distant,  even  if  a strong,  inspiration  for  The  Hedgehog.  H.  D.  found 
immediate  inspiration  in  her  young  daughter.  He  book,  though  not  pub- 
lished until  1936,  was  Witten  in  Switzerland  during  the  1920* s,  when 
her  daughter,  like  Alpen-Rose,  played  in  the  mountains  and  listened  to 
lamp-and -light  stories. 

Simply  to  account  for  He  Hedgehog,  however,  does  not  explain  its 
excellence.  Why  is  the  juvenile  superior  to  H.  D.'s  novels?  With  her 
previous  ventures  into  prose,  H.  D.  had  sometimes  faltered.  Palimpsest, 
Part  I,  was  a limited  success;  Hedylus  was  "at  best  a cold  and  beautiful 
curiosity."  But  He  Hedgehog  can  be  praised  without  qualification.  Per- 
haps the  explanation  is  this:  H.  D.  does  not  seam  to  have  written  her 
novels  with  an  audience  in  mind.  He  prose,  accommodating  the  subtleties 
of  her  own  thought,  is  often  obscure;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ch-m 
which  pervades  Hedylus,  though  doubtless  reflecting  the  author's  urgent 
need  to  insulate  herself  from  personal  tragedy,  also  insulates  her  book 
from  the  enthusiastic  response  of  readers.  In  the  novels,  as  in  a few  of 
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the  poems  like  "Toward  the  Piraeus"  and  "At  Eleusis,"  one  feels  that 
H.  D.  has  aimed  at  self-expression  rather  than  communication.  But  The 
Hedgehog,  combining  lucidity  of  prose  with  freshness  of  imagery,  is 
written  to  communicate;  it  appears  to  be  addressed  by  a sensitive,  charm- 
ing mother  to  sensitive,  charming  children.  Alpen-Rose * s passage  through 
Swiss  mountains  into  the  company  of  Pan  and  Zeus  is  no  less  convincing 
and  delightful  than  the  passage  of  Ali  Baba  into  the  cave  of  the  forty 
thieves,  or  of  Alice  into  the  looking  glass.  It  is  easy  to  h.  D. 

herself,  some  years  ago,  reading  the  story  to  her  little  daughter,  with 
Artemis  *s  moon  shining  through  a window,  and  the  Swiss  Alps  tall  in  the 
moonlight.  Alpen-Rose *s  journey  carries  us  to  mountains  and  introduces 
us  to  gods  we  have  met  in  the  poems  and  Hippolytus  Temporizes,  but  the 
white  kingdom  of  Artemis,  for  the  first  time,  echoes  with  a soft  laughter. 
That  H.  D.  has  found  space,  in  the  same  classical  world,  for  queens  and 
goddesses,  sun -gods  and  centaurs,  holy  satyrs  and  now  a girl,  a Pan- 
boy, and  a hedgehog,  is  a memorable  accomplishment. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  WORID  WAR  II  TRILOGY 

Between  1936  and  1944 > H,  D.  published  no  books.  Perhaps  she  was 
occupied  with  the  long  poem  Temple  of  the  Sun,  which  never  saw  print. 
Perhaps  she  was  planning  the  four  novels  to  be  written  during  and  after 
World  War  II  (of  which  only  one,  Bid  Me  to  Live,  lias  been  published). 
Readers  of  Poetry,  pointing  to  "Callypso  Speaks"  in  1938,  could  testify 
that  she  had  not  lost  her  power,  but  most  literary  historians  were  con- 
tent to  categorize  and  dismiss  her:  H.  D.,  Imagist,  member  of  a group 

which  flourished  from  1913  through  the  Twenties.  But  H.  D.,  the  poet, 
had  considerably  more  to  say.  In  1944,  1945,  and  1946,  she  published 
three  volumes.  The  Walls  Do  Not  Fall,  Tribute  to  the  Angels,  and  The 
Flowering  of  the  Rod,  each  between  forty  and  fifty  pages  in  forty-three 
sections  and  each  taking  the  London  of  World  War  II  as  a point  of  de- 
parture into  the  ancient  and  medieval  world.  The  three  books,  the  second 
of  which  had  been  composed  in  fifteen  days,  the  third  in  fourteen  days, 
were  written  in  unrhymed  free  verse  couplets  (occasionally  triplets),  and 
in  the  cadences  of  modern  speech,  direct,  laconic,  almost  bare  of  orna- 
ment. Recognizing  that  the  musical  free  verse  of  Hippolytus  Temporizes 
would  have  rung  somehow  false  amid  the  horrors  of  an  air-raid,  she  avoided 
the  rhymes,  incantatory  repetitions,  and  iambic  patterns  which  had 
characterized  the  speeches  of  Hippolytus  and  Phaedra. 

How  did  H.  D.  come  to  break  her  silence  of  eight  years?  The  Second 
World  War  was  directly  responsible.  At  the  start  of  the  war,  she  returned 
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to  England  from  Switzerland  and  endured  the  air-raids  which  devastated 
London.  In  the  First  World  Wax  she  had  resisted  the  advice  of  American 
friends  and  remained  in  England,  even  at  the  cost  of  having  her  London 
qpartment  damaged  in  a Zeppelin  raid;  now,  she  faced  a much  greater 
threat  in  order  to  stand  by  the  country  which  had  brought  her  tragedy 
but  also  artistic  awakening.  Insofar  as  her  trilogy  records  an  immedi- 
ate experience  of  international  importance , it  represents  a departure 
for  H.  D.,  and  Oscar  Williams,  reviewing  The  Walls  Do  Hot  Fall,  could 

write  that  she  had  matched  her  leading  contemporaries  in  "awareness  and 

1 

sense  of  responsibility."  But  even  a world  war  could  not  efface  the 
image  of  her  beloved  Greeks;  indeed,  the  war,  which  seemed  to  negate  all 
modern  values,  sent  her  more  earnestly  into  the  past:  "I  go  where  I love 

O 

and  where  I am  loved:  Into  the  snow."  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter 

to  examine  H.  D.*s  trilogy  and  isolate  the  familiar,  if  now  more  mellow, 
elements  of  her  classical  world. 

The  past,  as  it  appears  in  the  trilogy,  is  a composite  of  several 
Mediterranean  cultures.  Greek  and  Reman  gods  and  cities  coexist  co- 
alesce with  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Hebrew.  This  study,  of  course,  is 
concerned  with  classical  backgrounds  alone,  but  H.  D. , in  order  to  sug- 
gest a continuum  of  truth  which  was  geographical  as  well  as  chronological, 
has  so  intermingled  her  cultures  that  we  must  allude  at  times  to  Egypt 
and  Israel  as  well  as  to  Greece  and  Rome.  The  Walls  Do  Hot  Fall  begins 

^"Ladies*  Day,"  The  New  Republic  (October  23,  1944),  p.  534. 

%he  Flowering  of  the  Rod  (London,  1946),  p.  8. 
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in  harassed  London,  but  with  the  first  page  H.  D.  introduces  ruined  Luxor 
to  point  a comparison,  and  throughout  the  book  and  its  two  sequels  the 
modern  holocaust  continues  to  serve  as  a springboard  into  several  ancient 
lands: 

there,  as  here,  ruin  opens 
the  tomb,  the  temple;  enter, 
there  as  here,  there  are  no  doors: 

the  shrine  lies  open  to  the  sky, 

the  rain  falls,  here,  there 

sand  drifts;  eternity  endures.  . . . 

Luxor,  like  London,  lies  in  ruin,  yet  eternity  endures  and  the  old  gods 

live,  at  least  in  H,  D.*s  heart.  With  this  introduction,  she  sets  out  on 

the  highroad  to  antiquity,  which  she  follows  in  order  (l)  to  invoke  the 

gods  whose  temples  are  fallen  but  %/hose  spirit  abides;  (2)  to  revisit 

archaic  cities  and  lands  like  Atlantis,  repositories  of  the  truth  which 

the  gods  epitomize.  Let  us  accompany  her. 

Gods  are  the  chief  characters  of  the  poems,  flourishing  in  their 
time  and  resurrected  under  different  names.  "When  in  the  company  of  the 

It  4 

gods,  she  writes,  "X  loved  and  was  loved,"  Indeed,  she  appears  to  in- 
clude poets  among  the  divine  hierarchy.  Just  as  "gods,  goddesses/  wear 
the  winged  head-dress.  . . So  we  reveal  our  status/  with  twin-horns,  disk, 
erect  serpent.  Having  linked  herself  as  a poet  to  the  gods  and  thereby 
justified  her  search  for  their  truth,  H.  D.  grows  specific  and  introduces 

“'The  Walls  Do  Not  Fall  (London,  1944),  p.  7, 

11  Ibid.,  p.  12. 

53bid.,  p.  15. 
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various  divinities  by  name,  some  briefly — Maia,  Zeus,  and  Adonis — some 
to  be  developed  at  length  throughout  the  trilogy.  Her  chief  Hellenic 
gods  are  Hermes  (Mercury)  and  Aphrodite  (Venus),  a surprising  choice 
when  we  remember  the  unimportance  of  Hermes  in  her  short  poems  (he  ap- 
peared only  once)  and  the  villainy  of  Aphrodite  ("Bitter,  the  Kyprian's 
feet").  But  we  soon  find  that  H.  D.  has  bestowed  on  Hermes  those  quali- 
ties of  moral  and  intellectual  illumination  which  she  prized  in  Helios - 
Apollo,  and  that  she  has  so  thorou^ily  purified  Aphrodite  of  sex  that 
the  goddess  resembles  Artemis  and  merges  with  Mary,  "our  Lady  of  Snow." 
Probably  she  preferred  Hermes  to  Helios  because  Hermes  survived  in  the 
Middle  Ages  as  the  patron  of  alchemists  and  thereby  allowed  her  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  modern  world  and  the  ancient.  For  the  same  reason 
she  probably  preferred  Aphrodite,  who  survived  through  identification 
with  Mary,  to  Artemis,  who  died  with  antiquity. 

First,  let  us  look  at  Hermes,  whom  she  identifies  with  Thoth,  the 
Egyptian  god,  and  to  whom  she  ascribes  the  invention  of  writing  the 
preservation  of  the  truths  comprised  in  the  Word  or  the  Vision,^  that 
ageless  and  unalterable  wisdom  which  links  all  gods  and  times.  War 
destroys  books;  they  are  burned  or  used  to  pad  cartridge  cases;  but  words 
are  more  durable  than  the  sword: 

6 

To  H.  D.,  the  Word  or  the  Vision  appears  to  mean,  on  the  whole, 
the  wisdom  of  the  antique  world  as  she  saw  it,  a world  which  seemed  to 
her  chaste,  aristocratic,  and  dedicated  to  beauty  in  art  and  daily  liv- 
ing. As  Harold  Watts  says  in  his  excellent  study  of  The  Balia  pp  Not 
Fall,  H.  D,*s  conception  of  human  history  is  strictly  non -evolutionary. 
All  that  nan  ought  to  know  now  was  available  to  him  at  the  beginning,  in 
Vision"  ("H.  D.  and  the  Age  of  Myth,"  Sewanee  Review.  LVI  [April,  1948], 
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. . . Mercury,  Hermes,  l&otfa 
invented  the  script,  letters,  palette; 

. . . remember,  0 Sword, 

you  are  the  younger  brother,  the  latter -born. 


in  the  . 

Was  the  Word.Y 

And  in  Section  XXXV: 

offer  incense  to  Thoth, 

the  original  Ancient -of -days, 

Hermes -thr ice-great , 

8 

In  Tribute  to  the  Angels  he  is  invoked  again,  this  time  as  Hermes  Tris- 
megistus,  patron  of  alchemists,  those  searchers  after  ancient  lore, 
finally  he  is  compared  to  and  identified  with  the  archangel  Michael.  With 
Michael,  he  wars  against  evil  and  quickens  the  death  which  is  ignorance 
into  the  life  which  is  knowledge.  Clearly  H.  D.'s  god  is  far  more  worship 
ful  than  his  Greek  prototype.  The  Greek  Hermes,  a major  god  of  the  second 
rank  who  protected  thieves  and  merchants  and  ran  errands  for  the  Olympians 
has  acquired  in  H.  D.  the  intellectual  illumination  of  Helios -Apollo,  the 
hoar  antiquity  of  Jehovah,  Ancient-of-days,  and  the  militant  idealism  of 
Michael.  Gone  is  the  human  roguery  of  the  original  Hermes,  who  stole 
Apollo  * s cattle  and  slew  the  sleeping  Argus , and  gone  too  is  the  very 
Greek  sensual  element  which  inspired  the  ancients  to  worship  him  under 

7The  Flowering  of  the  Rod,  p.  18. 

8dhe_  Walls  Do  Wot  Fall,  p,  Uo. 
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the  form  of  statues  with  enormous  phalli.  Transformed  and  sublimated 
into  an  archangel,  he  Joins  the  company  of  Helios  and  Saturn  but  shines 
with  a warmer  brilliance. 

More  important  than  Hermes  in  H.  D.*s  trilogy  is  Aphrodite,  who 

first  appears  in  The  Walls  Bo  Hot  Fall.  War  mates  beasts  of  men,  says 

H.  D.  Let  us  therefore  invoke  "the  original  great -mother"  who  drove 

"harnessed  scorpions  before  her."  But  never  forget  "Love,  the  Creator,/ 

9 

her  chariot  and  white  doves."  The  tone  is  set  for  Aphrodite* s later  ap- 
pearances. She  is  creator  instead  of  villainess,  and  her  sacred  birds 
are  white  to  symbolize  her  new  purity.  Introduced  in  The  Do  Mot 

Fall,  Aphrodite  waxes  to  glory  in  Tribute  to  the  Angels,  where  she  is 
called  by  her  more  familiar  Roman  name,  Venus.  Invoking  her  as  the  even- 
ing star,  "Venus,  Aphrodite,  Astarte,"  H.  D.  goes  on  to  say: 

. . . knaves  and  fools 

have  done  you  impious  wrong 
Venus,  for  venery  stands  for  impurity 

and  Venus  as  desire 
is  venereous,  lascivious, 


return,  0 holiest  one, 
Venus  whose  name  is  kin 


to  venerate , 
venerator.^ 


In  the  same  fashion,  we  have  seen,  Apollo's  worshipers  accused  him  of 


9Ibid.,  p.  39. 

10Tribute  to  the  Angels,  pp.  16-17. 
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lechery  ("Apollo  at  Efelphi" ) and  H.  D.  felt  called  upon  to  clear  his  name. 
Having  now  cleared  Venus*  name,  she  has  opened  the  way  for  a further  puri- 
fication of  the  goddess.  The  voices  of  the  angels  Azrael,  Gabriel,  and 
Raphael  recall  to  H.  D.  bell-notes  of  the  campaniles  in  Venice,  and  she 
then  equates  Venice,  in  -this  context  a holy  city,  with  Venus,  and  moves 
toward  a final  identification  between  Venus  and  Mary  herself.  The  god- 
dess, now  "the  Lady,"  is  almost  Mary  when  she  comes  to  harassed  London. 

In  a ruinous  courtyard  which  serves  as  her  shrine,  she  causes  a tree 
"stricken  to  the  heart"  to  flower  again,  and  finally  she  appears  to  H.  D. 
in  a dream.  She  is  entirely  Mary  in  Section  XXIX,  and  the  doves,  intro- 
duced with  the  goddess's  first  brief  appearance,  reappear  to  complete  the 
identification : 

we  have  seen  her  head  bowed  down 
with  the  weight  of  a domed  crown, 

or  we  have  seen  her,  a wisp  of  a girl 
trapped  in  a golden  halo; 

we  have  seen  her  with  arrows,  with  doves  [italics  mine] 
and  a heart  like  a valentine.  . . 

Has  H.  D.  any  justification,  other  than  poetic  license,  for  identi- 
fying Aphrodite-Venus  with  Mary?  Swinburne,  in  his  "Hymn  to  Prosper ine," 
charges  that  Mary  usurped  the  throne  of  the  more  vibrant  love  goddess. 

But  the  truth  is  that  she  did  not  so  much  replace  as  assimilate.  Some  of 
the  early  Christian  fathers  were  wise  enough  to  see  that  no  faith  can 
spring  altogether  whole  into  the  world;  that  the  new  inspiration  must  be 
bulwarked  by  the  old.  They  borrowed,  therefore,  their  Christian  festival 

11 


Ibid.,  p.  30 
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from  the  Roman  Saturnalia,  and  into  their  hero-god,  slain  and  resurrected, 
they  incorporated  elements  of  the  vegetation -gods  Dionysus,  Adonis,  and 
Attis.  So,  too,  did  they  preserve  Venus,  a form  of  the  ancient  Great 
Mother,  in  the  new  mother,  Mary,  and  many  a Roman  who  had  worshipped 
Venus  Genetrix,  Mother  of  the  People,  simply  transferred  his  devotion 
to  Mary,  mother  of  Christ.  In  the  middle  ages  Mariolatry  flourished 
alongside  courtly  love,  and  Mary  became  more  than  ever  the  goddess  she 
had  assimilated.  H.  D.'s  identification,  it  is  clear,  in  no  way  departs 
from  historical  precedent.  What  concerns  this  study,  however,  is  not 
that  she  was  accurate  to  history  but  that  she  used  the  identification  to 
link  herself,  by  way  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  the  classical  world. 
Aphrodite  undergoes  a long  metamorphosis  in  The  Walls  Do  Rot  Fall  and 
Tribute  to  the  Angels,  but  at  the  last,  when  H.  D.  cries, 

For  I can  say  truthfully. 

Her  veils  were  white  as  snow, 

so  as  no  fuller  on  earth 

can  white  them,  . . 

the  goddess  -turned  -madonna  is  still  recognizable  as  a heroine  of  H.  D.'s 
classical  world.  Indeed,  in  her  more  than  human,  whiteness  she  resembles 
the  Artemis  of  the  short  poems  (though  an  Artemis  grown  compassionate ) . 
Whether  pagan  or  Christian,  H.  D.'s  heroines  are  emblemized  by  white. 

She  might  have  clothed  her  madonna  with  the  gold  of  a Byzantine  fresco, 
or  even  with  the  lapis  lazuli  of  Stefan  Lochner's  Mary  in  "Presentation 
of  the  Christ  Child  at  the  Temple,"  but  characteristically  she  preferred 
the  color  of  snow. 


^^Tribute  to  the  Angels 3 p.  33. 
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Gods  like  Hermes  and  Aphrodite  presuppose  worshippers  of  seme 

sophistication,  and  such  worshippers  live  in  cities.  H.  D.'s  highroad 

to  the  past  encounters  a number  of  cities,  several  of  them  introduced, 

like  Luxor,  simply  to  point  a comparison  with  the  present.  Luxor,  as 

we  s aw  at  the  start  of  The  Walls  Do  Hot  Fall,  lies  open  to  the  sky  like 

bombed-out  London.  In  the  same  volume, 

Pompeii  has  nothing  to  teach  us, 
we  know  crack  of  volcanic  fissure; 
slow  flow  of  terrible  lava,  . . .13 

Again  in  Tribute  to  the  Angels t 

Never  in  Rome, 
so  many  martyrs  fell; 

not  in  Jerusalem,  , 
never  in  Thebes.  . . . 

Finally,  in  The  Flowering  of  the  Rod,  H.  D.  cries  out  to  modem  cities 
that  they  must  fall  like  their  ancient  prototypes  whose  doom  was  cried  by 
a "frozen  Priestess,  a lonely  Pythoness."  Luxor,  Pompeii,  Thebes,  Rome — 
throughout  the  trilogy  they  loom  like  Hermae  beside  a road  in  Attica,  land- 
marks but  not  stopovers.  Quite  different  is  Atlantis  (H.  D.  applies  the 
name  both  to  the  island  or  continent  and  to  its  capital  city),  a major 
subject  in  The  Flowering  of  the  Rod.  Austere  and  purifying,  Atlantis  is 
the  classical  city  of  H.  D.'s  ideal;  a city  like  those  whose  bare  geometric 
courts  she  recalled  with  nostalgia  in  "Cities"  and  "The  Tribute."  Atlantis 
holds  rivers  and  bridges,  dwelling-houses  and  terraces  aid  built-up  inner 
gardens,  and 

^^The  Walls  Do  Hot  Fall,  p.  8. 

•^Tribute  to  the  Angels,  p.  12. 
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through  it,  there  was  a sound  as  of  many  waters, 
rivers  flowing  and  fountains  and  sea-waves  washing  the 
sea-rocks.  . , .^5 

What  is  more,  the  architectural  beauty  of  Atlantis  reflects  the  enduring 
wisdom  of  its  people.  Most  scholars  now  dismiss  the  fabulous  continent 
as  an  invention  of  Plato,  but  to  H.  D.  Atlantis  is  the  very  real  heart- 
land of  her  classical  world  and  the  repository  of  the  ancient  wisdom  or 
Word.  The  present  is  flux,  turmoil,  a treacherous  shifting  of  human  re- 
lationships which,  on  s national  level,  produces  that  "pyramid  of  skulls," 
a world  war.  But  the  Word  is  constant.  We  must  seek  it 

like  those  migratory  flocks 

who  still  (they  say)  hover 

over  the  lost  island,  Atlantis.  . . 

After  the  destruction  of  Atlantis,  the  Word  lived  in  other  lands — Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Israel.  When  Mary  Magdalene  visits  Kaspar,  the  wise-man,  to 
ask  him  for  a jar  of  myrrh  which  she  wishes  to  give  Christ,  he  sees  em- 
bodied in  her  three  women,  Lilith,  Eve,  and  a nameless  older  figure  who 
appears  to  be  an  Atlantean.  A fleck  of  light  in  a jewel  worn  by  the 
Atlantean  burgeons  into  a flower,  which  in  turn  yields  a glimpse  of 
Atlantis,  a reminder  that  the  Word,  no  longer  preserved  in  the  lost  con- 
tinent, nevertheless  endures  in  other  lands.  At  the  end  of  the  trilogy, 
Mary  the  Virgin,  identical  now  with  both  Mary  Magdalene  and  Aphrodite,  is 
shown  with  the  Christ  child,  a living  incarnation  of  the  Word. 


15*. 

The  Flowering  of  the  Rod,  p.  38, 
l6Ibid. , p.  10. 


In  conclusion,  we  can  say  that  H.  D.*s  World  War  II  trilogy, 
though  using  London  as  a point  of  departure,  represents  yet  another 
escape  to  the  gods  and  cities  of  her  short  poems.  Unwilling  to  escape 
in  a physical  sense— she  might  have  remained  in  Switzerland  or  fled  to 
America— she  nevertheless  permitted  herself  the  flight  of  fancy.  Her 
London  scenes  indicate  that  when  she  chose,  she  could  portray  the  twenti- 
eth century  with  feeling  and  power.  Significantly,  however,  she  closes 
her  trilogy  in  ancient  Israel,  and  even  Christianity  appears  important 
to  her  only  insofar  as  it  recaptures  the  older  truths  of  classical 
Atlantis.  Like  Eliot,  she  decries  the  disintegration  of  the  modern 
world.  Like  his  miraculous  bird  in  "Burnt  Norton,”  she  spirits  us  into 
a past  of  wisdom  and  innocence.  But  unlike  Eliot,  she  remains  in  the 
past.  Her  real  achievement  in  the  trilogy  is  not  that  she  wrote  well 
about  the  present  but  that  she  wrote  incomparably  well  about  the  past. 
Reaffirming  the  central  passion  of  her  life,  a love  for  antiquity,  she 
testified  once  and  for  all  that,  however  often  she  returned  to  Greece 
and  Rome,  however  she  shaped  the  classical  world  to  her  own  temperament, 
she  could  speak  with  freshness,  honesty,  and  beauty.  Never  have  the  gods 
and  goddesses  of  her  pantheon  walked  with  lordlier  brilliance.  Never 
have  her  cities  glittered  with  brighter  marbles.  Purity  remains,  the 
purity  of  "wind-indented  snow,”  but  the  ivory  Artemis  had  mellowed  into 
Vonos  Mary,  and  Hermes  has  added  to  Apollonian  chastity  an  archangelic 


warmth 


CHAPTER  XII 


H.  D.'S  SIGNIFICANCE 

Near  the  start  of  this  study,  we  asked  a question:  Why  did  H.  D. 
go  to  the  Greeks  and  Ramans?  Now,  at  the  end,  we  must  ask:  What  has 

she  accomplished  in  her  Journey?  Has  her  flight  to  a classical  past  and 
her  renunciation  of  an  uncongenial  present  served  only  to  ease  her  of 
personal  tragedy?  Or  has  she,  by  means  of  this  flight  and  renunciation, 
spoken  a truth  of  consequence  to  her  readers?  In  part,  of  course,  we 
have  answered  the  question  throughout  the  study.  Now  we  must  complete 
and  summarize  our  answer. 

In  a word,  H.  D.'s  accomplishment  is  this:  with  quiet  but  winning 
insistence,  she  has  cnaaploned  self -integrity  and,  through  her  own  example, 
illustrated  what  she  champions.  Self -integrity,  she  believes,  lies  not  in 
indiscriminate  participation,  not  in  the  attitude  which  holds  that  all  ex- 
perience is  good,  but  in  a ruthless  rejection  of  the  false  and  the  ugly  in 
favor  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful.  H.  D.  is  a patrician  living  in  an 
age  of  burgeoning  democracy,  an  aristocrat  whom  no  revolutions,  military, 
social,  or  cultural,  can  reduce  to  a common  denominator.  She  is  not  demo- 
cratic. She  is  not  a poet  of  broad  modem  sympathies.  She  does  not,  Ilk*3 
Walt  Whitman,  command  the  Grecian  Muse  to  migrate  from  Ionia  to  America. 

But  her  firm,  insistent  voice  deserves  our  attention,  and  the  fact  that 
she  visits  the  Muse  in  ancient  Ionia  must  not  deceive  us  into  thinking 
that  her  work  is  without  contemporary  significance. 

It  is  precisely  because  she  recognizes  and  regrets  the  failure  of 
modern  man  that  H.  D.  offers  us  the  healing  alternative  of  antiquity. 
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She  rightly  discerns  that  in  the  modern  world  it  is  difficult  to  guard 
our  integrity.  Machines  dehumanize  us.  Materialistic  ambitions  warp 
our  values.  Multitudes,  blind  to  beauty,  ignorant  if  not  evil,  threaten 
and  assail  us.  Men  build  for  utility  rather  than  beauty  and,  as  the 
Inagists  insisted  in  the  introduction  to  their  1915  anthology,  there  is 
nothing  so  uninspiring  os  an  outmoded  airplane.  Let  us  retreat,  there- 
fore, to  the  bare  geometric  courts  of  Athens  and  Atlantis,  to  the  woods 
of  Artemis  and  the  sea  of  the  Helmsman.  In  ancient  Greece,  there  were 
fewer  barriers  between  man  and  nature.  The  Greeks  filled  their  dining 
halls  with  myrtle  boughs,  and  the  meanest  house  held  an  Mon -garden  (a 

pot  of  briefly  blooming  flowers).  They  shaped  their  temples  to  the  con- 
. l 

tour  of  the  hills  and  bent  their  timbers  to  ships  like  kingly  swans. 
They  did  not  distort  or  efface  nature  but  lived  in  harmony  with  it  and 
worshipped  its  indwelling  powers— Pan,  lord  of  the  forest,  and  Poseidon, 
king  of  the  sea.  This  is  the  Greece  which  H.  D.  wishes  us  to  remember, 
the  great  out-doors  of  the  world’s  infancy,  and  this  (in  part)  is  the 
Greece  of  her  poems,  as  it  came  to  her  from  her  reading  and,  more  impor- 
tant, from  her  visits  to  ancient  ruins.  "You  can  not  learn  Greek,"  she 
writes,  "only  with  a dictionary.  You  can  learn  it  with  your  hands  and 
your  feet  and  especially  with  your  lungs. 

"Taste  snow  in  the  air,  and  distinguish  the  different  qualities 

■^Engineers  have  observed  that  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon  tilt 
inward  so  that,  if  further  extended,  they  would  eventually  meet  and  form 
a peak  to  thn  hill  from  which  they  rise  (John  Ives  Sewall,  A History  of 
Western  Art  [Sew  York,  19533#  p.  102). 
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and  intensities  of  the  wind  as  it  rises  from  the  deep  gorge  before  this 
temple  [Delphi],  or  from  the  drop  off  the  cliffs  to  the  sea,  behind  it. 
Realize  with  some  sixth  sense,  the  sea;  know  that  it  is  there,  by  the 
special  quality  of  the  shimmering  of  bay-leaf  or  some  hinted  reflex  from 
the  sky -dome. 1,2 

But  granted  that  H.  D.  conducts  the  reader  to  a Greece  of  healing 
beauty,  how  can  she  hope  to  preserve  self -integrity  by  escaping  the  de- 
mands of  modern  life?  The  word  "escapist,"  after  all,  connotes  timidity 
if  not  cowardice.  H.  D.,  however,  is  neither  timorous  nor  cowardly.  In 
renouncing  the  modern  world,  she  does  not  abdicate  her  sense  of  duty. 

The  world  she  offers  in  exchange,  partly  the  Greece  of  the  ancients, 
partly  her  own  creation,  is  less  an  escape  than  a change  of  scene,  and 
the  change  is  neither  soft  nor  softening.  Rain,  marble,  granite,  silver, 
fir  trees,  snow,  frost,  the  sea:  such  cold  or  hard  natural  objects 

abound  in  H.  D.*s  Greece,  not  because  she  is  heartless  but  because  she 
wishes  to  emblemize  the  hard  purity  of  her  ideal.  The  stark,  spare  lines 
of  her  verse,  weighted  with  images  of  stones  and  trees,  chill  with  ad- 
jectives of  cold— "white,"  "glacial,"  "frosty"—,  and  leaping  in  staccato 
rhythms  like  waves  over  rocks,  are  expressly  fashioned  to  accommodate  her 
ideal.  In  their  avoidance  of  the  easy  word,  the  outworn  meter,  what  are 
such  lines  but  the  tool  of  an  aristocratic  poet  who  ruthlessly  excludes 
all  taint  of  human  frailty? 

A contemporary  review  of  Heliodora  epitomized  H.  D.’s  achievement* 

2 

H.  D.  (trans.).  Ion  of  Euripides  (New  York,  1937),  p.  12. 
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"One  feels  her  spirit  to  be  that  of  an  ecstatic  Puritan  whose  creed  is 
beauty.'0  If  we  modify  "beauty"  with  "Greek,"  we  have  described  H.  D. 
alone  of  all  modern  poets  (in  the  review  and  in  this  study,  "Puritan" 
is  used  without  those  disagreeable  connotations  it  has  come  to  assume 
in  our  age  of  moral  emancipation).  The  best  Puritans  of  the  past  mis- 
trusted beauty  only  because  they  felt  it  with  agonizing  perception  and 
feared  to  forget  God  in  loving  his  world.  H.  D.'s  spiritual  ancestor  is 
John  Milton,  who  held  that,  as  a Puritan,  he  must  exorcise  the  pagan  gods 
but  who,  as  a lover  of  beauty,  exorcised  them  with  affectionate  awe  ex- 
tended through  eight  stanzas  ("On  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity"). 

A more  immediate  ancestor  is  Hawthorne,  whose  "May-Pole  of  Merry  Mount" 
opposed  Arcadian  naturalness  to  Puritan  restraint,  and  whose  Marble  F«u» 
described  a Roman  demi-god  in  search  of  a soul.  If,  as  some  maintain, 

H.  D.  is  a Greek  reincarnated  in  the  modem  world,  she  has  undergone  an 
intervening  existence  in  early  New  England.  Or  perhaps  she  inherited  her 
Puritan  inclinations  from  her  father:  "He  is  New  England,  though  he  does 

not  live  there  and  was  not  bom  there.  He  comes  from  those  Puritan 
fathers  who  wear  high  peaked  hats  in  the  Thanksgiving  numbers  of  magazines. 
They  fougit  with  Indians  and  burned  witches."1*  Regarding  the  literary 
aspect  of  this  heritage,  Richard  Aldington  writes  that  her  "craftsmanship 
was  the  result  of  infinite  pains.  Version  after  version  of  a poem  was 
discarded  by  H.  D.  in  the  search  for  perfection,  and  the  pruning  was 

^Marjorie  Seiffert,  "Glacial  Bloom,"  Poetry,  XXV  (December,  1924), 

^H.  D.,  Tribute  to  Freud  (New  York,  1956),  p.  50. 
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ruthless.  I had  thought  I was  fairly  exacting,  but  I was  staggered  by 
this  relentless  artistic  conscience.  The  fervour  with  which  ten  genera- 
tions of  Puritan  ancestors  had  sought  moral  righteousness  was  here  de- 
voted to  aesthetic  righteousness. 

H.  D.,  the  Puritan  whose  creed  is  beauty,  returns  to  Greece  with 
an  awe  which  is  ecstasy.  She  worships  under  portals  of  ebony  or  follows 
a fishing  boat  into  a cyclamen-colored  sea;  she  gathers  violets  on  the 
hillside  and  scatters  hyacinths  on  a floor  of  marble.  But  such  prodigal 
beauty,  which  the  world* s afternoon  has  lost,  at  length  disturbs  her. 

Can  she,  a Puritan,  accept  this  bounty  without  a risk  to  her  immortal  soul? 
For  the  soul  may  be  compromised  by  beauty  as  well  as  by  ugliness . Her 
familiar  "Orchard,"  sometimes  called  "Priapus"  or  "Spare  Us  from  Loveli - 
ness,"  illustrates  her  reservations.  In  the  pom,  a Puritan,  though  a 


disguised  one,  invades  Arcadia? 


I saw  the  first  pear 
as  it  fell— 

the  honey-seeking,  golden-banded, 

the  yellow  swarm 

was  not  more  fleet  than  I, 

(spare  us  from  loveliness) 
and  I fell  prostrate 
crying: 

you  have  flayed  us 
with  your  blossoms, 
spare  us  the  beauty 
of  fruit-trees. 


It  is  not  a Greek,  accustomed  to  Arcadian  gardens,  who  finds  herself 
flayed  by  the  fruit  trees.  It  is  a Puritan  to  whom  beauty  is  suspect. 


5Life  for  Life's  Sake  (New  York,  19^1),  pp.  138-139. 
^Collected  Poems  (New  York,  1925),  pp.  4o-4l. 
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The  very  word  "flayed"  suggests  Christian  martyrdom  or  the  self-inflicted 
tortures  of  saints  and  mystics.  Guiltily  she  begs  to  be  spared  this  dis- 
turbing vision.  Only  she,  the  intruder,  is  troubled.  The  bees,  in  a 
sense  the  Greeks,  are  unastonished  and  careless: 

The  honey-seeking 
paused  not, 

the  air  thundered  their  song, 
and  I alone  was  prostrate. 

The  powerful  irony  of  the  poem  is  this:  that  the  poet  ends  by  worship- 

ping not  the  beauty  of  an  orchard,  blossoms,  a pear,  but  the  ugly  garden 
god  who  alone  can  preserve  her  from  such  blinding  opulence.  It  is  as  if 
the  Puritans  who  discovered  the  May  Pole  at  Merry  Mount  had  turned  aside 
to  worship  a rough -hewn  cross,  asking  deliverance  from  the  temptation 
of  the  festival: 


0 rough -hewn 

god  of  the  orchard, 

1 bring  you  an  offering- 
do  you,  alone  unbeautiful, 
son  of  the  god, 7 

spare  us  from  loveliness.  . . . 

In  our  detailed  study  of  H.  D.'s  classical  world,  we  have  noted 
other  restrictions  she  has  raised,  other  denials  she  has  made  to  her 
senses— sometimes  through  fear  of  pain,  no  doubt,  the  pain  of  loving 
beautiful  people  who  will  wound  her— but  sometimes,  at  least  implicitly, 
in  response  to  her  Puritan  voice,  which  warns  that  self -integrity  may  be 


7 

Both  the  "god  of  the  orchard"  and  "son  of  the  god"  are  Priapus, 
son  of  Hermes.  His  Images,  grossly  phallic,  were  set  up  in  orchards  and 
gardens  to  insure  a fruitful  harvest  and  to  ward  off  thieves.  It  is 
characteristic  of  H.  D.*s  approach  that  she  nowhere  suggests  the  phallic 
nature  of  her  deity,  though  the  Greek  Anthology  poems  which  served  as 
her  models  are  explicit  and  sometimes  vulgar. 
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threatened  by  abandoning  oneself  even  to  beauty.  Demeter  renounces  love, 
preferring  an  inviolate  spirit.  Cassandra  yearns  beyond  love  to  a pas- 
sionless repose.  Are  these  not  the  spokesmen  of  a Puritan  allured  but 

* 

yet  mistrustful  of  beauty  and  of  the  love  which  embodies  beauty?  Mere 

. 

abandonment  to  beauty,  without  resistance,  without  conflict,  can  delight 
the  senses,  as  in  certain  poems  of  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay:  "Not  with 

libations,  but  with  shouts  and  laughter/  We  drenched  the  altars  of  Love’s 

g 

sacred  grove.  ..."  But  Miss  Millay’s  feast,  like  a Lucullan  banquet 
of  endless  delicacies --dormice  in  honey  and  poppy  seeds,  eggs  of  a pea- 
hen, Falernian  wine  blent  with  resin,  Sicilian  lampreys --may  eventually 
satiate  the  appetite,  H.  D.  far  more  resembles  Elinor  Wylie,  who 
catalogues  the  delights  of  a luxuriant  countryside  but  opposes  them  with 

a "Puritan  Sonnet"  in  which  she  calls  for  "austere,  immaculate"  land- 
9 

scapes.  The  spectacle  of  Miss  Millay  visiting  Greece  to  despoil  Love’s 
altar  and  surmaon  the  "shaggy  goats  of  Pan"  is  not  unattractive.  But  the 
confrontation  of  Pan  by  a deeply  sensitive  Puritan  is  electrifying.  One 
or  the  other  must  yield.  H.  D.  is  adamant;  hence,  in  her  Hedgehog  Pan 
must  become  AndrS,  a god  whose  lechery  has  been  refined  to  playfulness. 

In  this  case  and  many  others,  her  change  improves  her  prototype,  and 
such  changes  irrevocably  confirm  H.  D.  as  an  original  poet  rather  than 
an  "inspired  anachronism"  as  a poet  who  has  re -interpreted  Greece  in 
terms  of  her  own  temperament  for  her  own  age. 

^Collected  Bseias  (New  York,  1956),  p.  57^. 

^Collected  Poems  (New  York,  195^ )>  p.  12. 
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There  is  justification  for  the  misgivings  of  a sensitive  modern 
Puritan  confronted  with  Greek  paganism.  The  ancient  Greeks,  though, 
gifted  in  art  and  literature  and  supremely  sensitive  to  beauty,  were  in 
some  respects  immature;  they  were  a young  race  with  the  weaknesses  of 
youth.  Men  kept  slaves.  Women  were  degraded,  wives  more  than  courtesans 
In  cities  like  Corinth  and  Alexandria,  sadism  and  license  flourished  with 
out  reproof.  Even  in  peerless  Athens,  the  citizens  compelled  an  innocent 
Socrates  to  drink  hemlock.  The  gods  themselves  reflected  the  immaturity 
of  their  worshippers.  Nietzsche  could  write:  "Whoever  approaches  the 

Olympians  with  a different  religion  in  his  heart,  seeking  moral  eleva- 
tion, sanctity,  spirituality,  loving-kindness,  will  presently  be  forced 
to  turn  away  from  them  in  ill-humored  disappointment.  Nothing  in  these 
deities  reminds  us  of  asceticism,  high  intellect,  or  duty:  we  are  con- 

fronted by  luxuriant,  triumphant  existence,  which  deifies  the  good  and 
the  bad  indifferently."10  Christianity,  in  spite  of  its  errors,  in  spite 
of  its  bigoted  fanatics  who  stoned  Hypatia  and  burned  the  songs  of  Sappho 
brought  to  the  world  an  ethical  maturity,  a sense  of  brotherhood  and  a 
moral  conscience.  H.  D.  carried  conscience,  in  its  heightened  Puritan 
form,  back  to  a sensual  era.  The  strictest  Puritan,  Increase  Mather  or 
Hawthorne* s Chillingworth , could  not  have  questioned  the  chastity  of  her 
Artemis  or  Apollo.  Her  triumph  is  not  that  she  escaped  into  a classical 
world  but  that  she  took  a Puritan  conscience  with  her;  that,  allured  by 
sensuous  beauty,  she  refused  to  be  seduced  or  softened.  She  fled  to 

•^^The  Birth  of  Tragedy  and  Tie  Genealogy  of  Morals,  trans.  by 
Francis  Golffin  (New  York,  1956 ) > p.  29. 
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antiquity  in  order  to  preserve  her  soul.  notwithstanding  the  tempta- 
tions of  paganism,  she  achieved  her  purpose.  Since  she  fled  from  a 
legitimate  threat  and  conducted  a notable  defense,  her  poems  and  stories 
deserve  our  attention.  The  integrity  of  their  creator  is  incontestable. 

The  classical  world  of  H.  D.'s  writing  has  sometimes  been  com- 
pared, in  its  hard,  chaste  perfection,  to  a Greek  temple.  The  comparison, 
if  unoriginal,  is  appropriate,  and  deserves  to  be  elaborated.  H.  D.'s 
classical  world  is  like  the  small  Ionic  temple  of  Athene  Hike  on  the 
Acropolis,  and  her  individual  poems  are  the  stones  which  still  lift  its 
columns  and  which,  in  ancient  times,  heaped  its  sacrificial  altar:  marble 
from  the  mountains  of  Paros;  lapis  lazuli,  dark  as  the  sea  before  a storm; 
and  finally,  that  gem  like  a crystallized  snowflake,  chalcedony.  This 
temple  to  Athene,  though  dwarfed  by  the  adjacent  Parthenon,  has  better 
withstood  the  vagaries  of  weather  and  even  Turkish  bombardments . So, 
too,  the  classical  writings  of  H.  D,  promise  to  better  withstand  the  at- 
trition of  time  and  the  change  of  taste  than  more  ambitious  creations. 

In  her  "Epitaph,”  she  wrote: 

so  you  may  say, 

"Greek  flower;  Greek  ecstasy 
reclaims  forever 

one  who  died 
following 

intricate  song's  lost  measure." 

In  H.  D.,  the  lost  measure  is  found. 


nRed  Roses  for  Bronze  (London,  1931 )>  p.  138- 
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